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TO THE 


REVEREND THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY 


or THE 


DIOCESE OF HEREFORD. 


Reverenp anv Dear Sins, 


To you I venture to dedicate this inadequate acknowledg- 
ment of the trust you have committed to me as one of your repre- 
sentatives in the Provincial Synod of Canterbury. 

The main objects kept in view throughout these pages have 
been—to show that the English Convocations are of ecclesiastical 
origin, being pure Provincial Synods, constituted upon the model 
of the apostolical and primitive Church assemblies—to maintain 
the just independence of this National Church on any foreign 
power—to prove that in all ages of our history questions touch- 
ing the law divine have been held to belong to the Spiritualty,— 
and to produce evidence from public records that the Reformation 
in religion, having been synodically authorized in this country, was 
the proper work of the Church of England in her sacred synods. 

I am deeply sensible of my inability to do full justice to the 
high and important subjects here involved; still, in offering this 
tribute of grateful respect to you, who will readily discover its 
numerous defects, I have full confidence that they will all be 
treated, at least at your hands, with such forbearance and con- 
sideration as can reasonably be extended to them. 


I am, reverend and dear Sirs, 
Your faithful Brother, 
JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE. 


Bunroap Rectory. 
Tuesday before Easter, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 


APOSTOLICAL SYNODS. 


SUMMARY. 


I. At the ascension‘of our Lord a change passed upon his Church, II. What 
that change was. III. The principle of synodical deliberation enforced by our 
Lord Himself, IV. Synod for the election of 8. Matthias. V. Synod for the 
appointment of deacons. VI. Synod of Jerusalem. VII. English provincial sy- 
nods or convocations constituted after the example of the Synod of Jerusalem. 
VIII. None but bishops and presbyters admissible to give # vofum decisioum 
in synods, in accordance with the example of the Synod of Jerusalem. IX. But 
laity should unite in giting force to synodical decisions in accordance with the 
example before mentioned, X. Ecclesiastical synods judicial as well as legis- 
lative assemblies. XI. In the primitive Church censures ecclesiastical not 
‘enforced by punishments temporal. XII. The two main duties of synods. 
XIII, The necessity of some authority for solving questions of doubt in matters 
spiritual. XIV. That authority resides in Church synods. XV. Faith and 
discipline not the result of private judgment. XVI. Summary. 
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“ Res antique laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontes.” 
Vino. Georg. ii. 174, 175. 


1 Ar the as. At that hour* when our Lord ascended» from 
quvon ef ‘our earth, and left his Apostles ‘gazing * up into 


Lad a change 


rane upon his heaven,” a change passed upon the circum-|§ 


Cae stances of the Christian Church. While He 


abode here, and went in and out among his Apostles and dis- 
ciples, He was Hinwelf the depository of all divine truth. To 
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Him they referred all their doubts; from Him they sought 
instruction in cach particular relating to their faith; by his 
lessons thoy learned how they should conduct themselves in 
all the passages of this life, and in their journey onwards to- 
wards tho next. Indeed the whole narrative of the Gospel 
history affords conspicuous evidence that the first followers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ looked to Him for a resolution of every 
question which arose among them, whether referring to faith 
or practice : a fact thus vividly brought home to our minds by 


| that exclamation of 8. Peter, * Lord, to whom * shall we go! 


Aca 


Fact i 3, 


oe 


© 8, Matt 
, 


Artal 


‘thou hast the words of cternal life.” And even after the 
Lord's crucifixion and burial his Apostles had yet more to 
learn from Him before they were themselves fully d 
succeed to the office of instructing mankind in « 

they were not as yet themselves finally instructed to ge forth 
‘on that mighty orrand in which He had been engaged during 
the years of his ministry. For though the Lord was for a 
season withdrawn from his infant Church, still those teachers 
who were to succeed Him had some farther commission to 
receive; they were not yet finally charged with that sacred 
ambassage which they had been called to undertake. And 
therefore He thought good to “shew® Himself” to them “after 
his passion,” not only conferring upon them gifts needful for 
the ministry, but “speaking of the things pertaining‘ to the 
kingdom of God,” before their great work should be begun. 
And to proceed one step farthor, after the Divine breath ® had 
conferred on tho Apostles the power of remitting and retaining 
sins,—after they had received on the Galilean mount the 
commission to baptize and teach all nations*,—even after those 
‘events, we find them again appealing for instruction at leant 
‘on one point to their heavenly Master in these words, “ Lord‘, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel!” 
So clearly do we learn that the Lord Jesus Christ while on 
‘earth waz not only for his disciples, but for his Apostles 
highly gifted though She ssh the sole depository of divine 
‘troth. His lips kept the key of knowledge; to Him every 
appeal was made in questions which pertained to his heavenly 


kingdom. 
11. Wise nm , Dut after the eyes of his admiring Apostles 
ange woe lost sight of their Lard in that cloud! which re- 
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assured by the facts that they “‘abode*” together, that they 
, continued “with one accord in prayer! and supplication,” that 
on the day of Pentecost they were found “all with one® 
+ accord in one place,” and that they took counsel together as 
occasion required. 
rood for _ Very" shortly indeed after the cloud on the 
saevanton of 5 mount had received the Lord out of the Apos- 
tles’ sight, they entered into common delibe- 
ration, in accordance with their Master's injunctions. The 
object was, that one might! be “ordained to be a witness” of 
the resurrection, and that an Apostle might be elected to 
take part of that ministry! “from which Judas by transgres- 
sion” had fallen. After S. Peter had addressed* the as- 
sembly, two persons! were named, Joseph and Matthias, and 
| prayer to God™ was made that He would signify which He had 
| chosen ; when, upon the giving” forth of the lote, “the lot 
fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with the eleven 
Apostles.” So early an example do we find of the Apostles 
endeavouring, in a matter of doubt, to secure for their common 
deliberations their Master's assistance, in accordance with 
his promise before alluded to, ‘“ Where two or three® are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 
\. Synod for It? was not long before there was again occa- 
tte spreistmest sion for the Apostles to take common counsel, 
and, in expectation of the fulfilment of their 
Lord's promise, to unite in common deliberation. The 
Church was still in her early infancy, when a matter of in- 
ternal discipline required arrangement. “There arose? a mur- 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” By common 
consent the Apostles agreed upon a plan for providing against 
this growing want in the Church. They decided that another 
order of ministers should be added. Having come to this 
resolution, they called together ‘the multitude’ of the dis- 
1 Quin in primitiv Ecclesia varias synodos cclebratas logimus unam de 
sabstitatione Matthie,”” &c. &c.— Articles edited by University of Oxford in 1414. 
Conc. Mag. Brit. iii. p. 361. 
4 Quin in primitiva Ecclesid varias synodos celebratas legimus unam ... . 
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ciples,” and desired them to look out seven* men, who were 
then ordained* by the Apostles to the required ministry. 
So early was that good example set in the Church of in- 
ereasing the number of her ministers in order to meet the 
inerensing wants of her children; « course crowned with im- 
mediate success, for forthwith “ the word of God increased, and 
the number of the disciples t multiplied.in Jerusalem greatly.” 
It is to us an example which, if copied in these later ages, 
might, with God's bloasing, produce a like happy result. 

Tn the course of the succeeding seventeen years, we have 
several indications that common counsel was taken by the 
Apostles upon occasions of need, and that common consent 
in matters of importance was secured. These indications 
may be perceived in the united determination of the Apos- 
tles” to send down Peter and John to Samaria, in order 
that they might by the laying on of hands confer the gift 
of the Holy Ghost: and alo in that agreement* to admit 
the Gontiles into the Church, which was socured by the 
address" of S. Poter to the Apostles and brethren at 
Jerusalem, 

os ed At the end of the period above mentioned we have 
bats at all events a direct, proof that it was the practice 
of the early Church for her ordained teachers to take common 
counsel, and that formally, in matters of doubt. About a.». 50 
a discussion arose on the subject of circumcision, It was 
doubted whether or not the Gentile converts should undergothat 
rite upon their admission into the Church: Cerinthus (as it is 
generally believed) being among those who maintained its 
necessity. Hence arose “no small dissension * and dispata- 
tion” at Antioch, where S. Paul and S. Barnabas then abode’, 
It was determined, in consequence of these circumstances, 
that they “should* go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and 
elders about this question.” And so deep an interest in the 
matter did the members of the Church in Antioch show, that 
they accompanied* S. Paul and S. Barnabas for some way 
upon their journey. On their arrival they were received by the 
whole Church” of Jerusalem: and a formal council was con- 
yened, in which “the Apostles and elders came together to | 
consider® of this matter,” under the presidency of 8, James | 
the Less the bishop of that see. He pronounced * the decision | 
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Church of Antioch that this was no private determination, but 
| amatter that had been openly discussed and fully debated in 
| a public assembly.” To give a decisive voice in a matter of 

controversy, and to give force by subscription to what has 
been previously decided on, are two different functions. “To 
be present? at synods is one thing ; to deliberate and deter- 
mine in synod is another thing;” and though the brethren 
are named in the inscription of the epistle, yet so far as 
appears from the sacred narrative, the brethren were present 
in the council only to hear and be satisfied; while on the 
other hand the presbytera discussed the matter with the 
Apostles, and gave their consent to the final decision, And 
this synod we may justly believe was held as a model for 
subsequent * Church assemblies, an example that our bishops 
and clergy of the second order should meet and determine 
matters in like manner, but meanwhile giving “the people? all 
reasonable satisfaction,” and obtaining, if it may so be, their 
formal sanction. 

The power of deciding in the Synod of Jeru- 
salem was then, so far as appears from the sacred 
narrative, restrained to the Apostles and pres- 
: byters, and that precedent has been carefully 
; observed in subsequent ages of the Church's 

Sy history. Speaking of synods the great school- 

man, Field, says: ‘‘ For* some are there with 

authority to teach, define, prescribe, and to direct: others 
are there to hear, set forward, and consent unto that which is 
there to be done. In the former sort none but only ministers 
of the word and sacraments are present in councils, and they 
only have defining and deciding voices: but in the latter sort 
laymen also may be present.” And again that learned author 
says: ‘We all teacht that laymen have no voice decisive, 
which may be confirmed by many reasons.” ‘Three of those 
reasons are then specified. The frst is drawn from the nature 
of the spiritual relationship between a pastor and his flock. 
The second is derived from the apostolic dissertation on the 
gifts which He “who ascended! up on high gave" unto men”— 
“He™ gave some Apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers.” With these 
words are also connected the declaration of the Prophet 
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“ The articles® of 1536"—“ The Instituticn of a ° Christian 
Man,” compiled in 1537—“ The six articles” of 1539°—|—<~— 
“The nno and expurgated edition’ of the Sarum use,” or-| Bri 
dered for general adoption throughout the southern pro-|o2?* 
vince in 1542 n.s.—" The necessary Doctrine and Erudition* 
of any Christian Man,” published in 1543—“ The English™ 
reformed Litany of 1644”—these all had originally the autho- 
rity of convocations. “The administration of the holy com- 
munion* in both kinds” was synodically established without a|} 
dissentient! voice in 1547, before so important a change was|} 
sanctioned by the civil legislature. “ The first reformed | 
Prayer Book,” of King Edward V1.’s reign’, published in 1549 
—* The reformed” Ordination Service of 1549,” subsequently 
added to the second reformed Prayer Book—and “ The second 
reformed Prayer Book” itself, published* in 1552,—had all of | Bit i. 
them convocational sanction. “ The articles? of 1558 w.3."— 
“ The articles* of 1563 w.s.”—and “ The* canons of 1603-4," 
were originally discussed and settled in convocations. Finally, | ifeytin's 
* The Prayer Book” as it now exists, the treasure of every | Hist Ref. 
English Churchman, was revised and definitively settled by |, 
the convocations begun in 1661; and having first received 
the sanction of the clergy of the province of Canterbury, as- 
sociated with duly appointed proxies® from the province of 
York, subsequently obtained civil ratification by the autho- |!8: 
rity of parliament. Thus, like several of those other documents 
above mentioned, our present Prayer Book having been first 
authorized by the convocations, was then confirmed by the |a 
imperial legislature ; and so became not only binding in foro | 
conscientia on the faithful, as the work of the Church in her 
sacred synods, but was made also, by the assistance of secular 
authority, an integral part of the statute law of the land’, 

Thus in the various changes which have taken place in 
our own country this simple principle has been generally | ¥2.". 
observed—that the law divine should be treated of in pure 

36th Art of 1553 na. & 
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ecclesiastical synods, and that the conclusions there arrived 
at should be subsequently ratified hy lay authority; and such 
4 course appears to be in accordance with the 
model, as exhibited in the Synod of Jerusalem, and with the 
general tenor of primitive practice. 

*There cortainly was,” says* Archbishop Potter, “an an- 
cient custom for such of the people as were willing to haye 
free access to the councils and assemblies of the clergy; but 
there is no example of their giving definitive voices there, | 
When their consent or advice was asked, it was ever under- 
stood to be done in order to unanimity, and not because their | 
concurrence was considered a8 necessary to give authority to 
that which was decreed.” ‘This distinction between the powers 
of the clergy and laity in matters spiritual will fully appear in 
the course of the history of tho councils held in this countey 
during the Anglo-Saxon and subsequent periods. That the 
law divine was always held to belong in the first place exelu= 
sively to the spiritualty is most fully asserted in a paper signed 
by four bishops in King Henry VIII."s reiga, and which may 
be added here as speaking very plainly to the point: “Inf all |) 
the ancient councils of the Church, in matters of faith and | 
interpretation of Scripture, no man made definitive subserip= 
tion but bishops and priests, forasmuch as the declaration of 
the word of God pertaineth to them.” And we are surely 
Jed to believe that in this respect the early Christians closely 
imitated the example of the apostolieal Synod of Jerusalem. 

That, assembly should be the type of all subsequent synods, 
and the model upon which they should be formed. It is, 
indeed, happy for us that we have such an example for our 
guidance. For, within eightoen yoars after tho final esta 
blishmont of the Church of Christ upon carth, we find a formal 
decision made, in a regularly constituted synod, on matters” 
whieh had come into dispute respecting discipline and cere= 
monial observance. Thus carly was brought into practice that 
principle commended by the Lord Himself, when He spoke® of | 
agreement upon earth among the members of his Church, thus | 
clearly was Inid down a precedent for future ages, which has” 
been followed in each succeesive genoration, whore external cis || 
‘cumstances have not forbidden the development of the Church's 
‘easontial clements and the exercise of her inherent rights. 
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only by the laws and usages of our country, but by a divine 
inheritance. “ If,” to use the words of a most learned man, 
“any man or body of men can prove” a prescription to any 
estate or power of half so long a standing, they will think 
it the greatest injustice for any others to attempt to deprive 
them of it.” An honest mind will be ready to assent to such 
‘a proposition. But it may be further added, if this right and 
this duty belong to the pastors of the Church in their lawful 
assemblies, not only by prescription and long standing, but by 
the cndowment.of our Saviour Himself, then it may prove 
‘a crime of somewhat deeper dye than simple injustico, and of 
some more terrible consequence than a civil injury, if any 
should endeavour to wrest them away. For it must be borne 
in mind, that the right of jurisdiction and the duty of authori- 
tative decision in spiritual matters were not only committed 
to the pastors of the Church by our Lord's words® in the 
passage before quoted, but that they were also involved in 
the commission to “ tench all nations,” given from the Galj~ 
Iman mount; and that only to tho faithful exercise of that 
right and the full discharge of that duty is the Lord's promise 
annexed, “Lo, I am with you® alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

xe oeeere ‘Thus it became the duty of the early Church 
eee, ut to censure thase who opposed the faith, and to 
fre rn punish them by deprivation of Church privi- 
tents wupersl. Jeges, denying them communion, and forbidding 
them to enjoy the society of the faithful. We accordingly 
find not only that the Apostles exercised thia power, but that 
they charged their successors to do the same, Thus Hyme- 
nzeus and Alexander wero “delivered ‘ unto Satan” for having 
made shipwreek of the faith. 5S. Paul tells the Corinthians 
that “the weapons * of our warfare are not carnal,” but still 
that he had ‘a readiness" to revenge all disobedience” among 
them; and Titus is ordered to “ reject” “‘a man that! is an 


Abey say, “We are humbly of opinion that such jurldiction, ax tho law now 
stands, may be exercised In conroestion.. 
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wanin- lof Lord Chancellor King™: * The Church's arms were spi- 
Tevet ritual, consisting of admonitions, excommunications, suspen- 
jw" |sions, and such like, by the wielding of which she governed 
her members and preserved her own peace and purity. Now 
this is that which is called discipline, which is absolutely 
necessary to the unity, peace, and being of the Church. For 
where there is no law or order, that society cannot possibly 
subsiat, but must sink" in its own ruins and confusions.” 

It was in accordance with such principles that the sentences 
of Church aynods were enforced. They banished the offenders 
from the company of the faithful, denying them a share in 
holy things, and placing them without the pale of the Church. 

Such or rather a like jurisdiction was exercised even by 
the heathen in banishing impious men from a participation in 
the rites of their religion, and in forbidding them to enjoy the 
‘common benefits of the society of their fellows. This we may 
gather from the words put into the mouth of the Theban king 
in reference to an offender against the laws of piety and 
justice: 

4 In® common prayer to God, and sncrifice, 

Grunt him no share; ablutions disallow y 

‘With one consent thrust him wesy.’ 
Upon the foregoing principles were the sentences of Church 
synods pronounced and enforced. They took effect as was 
directed by our Lord Himself. The obstinate offender was 
ea Mut |aecounted as “an heathen® man and a publican.” In the 
sil | natural and true sense of Christ's command auch an ono was 
looked on no longer a8 a member of the Church, but placed 
“among infidels and profligates, whose conversation was to 
be shunned by the faithful.” 

XiL The tre ‘These then are in fine the two main"duties of 
main duties of synods. J. To deliberate and conclude upow 
am the interpretation of Scripture, and spon ques= 
tions connected with faith and morals, with ritual and dis 
cipline, II. To decide definitively, and to give formal judgment 
upon persons whose opinions and writings affect such ques- 
tions. Theee were the duties commended to them by the 
Lord Himself, by the example of the Synod of Jerusalem, 

* -Mije’ Ty Gide sdyates pyre Biyaes 
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; and by apostolic precept. These have ever remained the 
proper duties of Church synods in succeeding ages, and so 
will they ever remain as long as the Church of Christ shall 
last as a visible institution on earth, 
Our blessed Lord's religion, handed down to 
emity of me us in his Church, respects not only all the 
mieciyferelr, imaginable combinations of life’s outward cir- 
debt in matte cumstances, it respects not only the visible acts 
° and practical conduct of Christian men, but it 
reaches to the motives whence spring those acts and that 
conduct. It claims, and rightly so, to control the subtle 
| powers of the intellect, to regulate the passions and affections 
of the heart, and to direct the determinations of the will. 
And therefore all the rules necessary for every case which 
can possibly arise in Christian morals and in Christian prac- 
! tiee can never be reduced to one. definite and written code. 


In such case “ the world itself? could not contain the books|?S. John 


that should be written.” The world has indeed grown weary 
of attempting this, even as regards human laws, which only 
affect the outward relations of men to each other,—their out- | 
ward acts which are manifest to the eyes of all. The 
useless statutes in our own code are well-nigh countless— 


“0+. As” none can calculate 
The tale of ocean's pebbles... .” 





The necessary inability of human legislation to provide for 
all cases which may arise is too plain, and has been observed 
by men of all ages and countries. It certainly did not escape 
the observation of the Stagyrite, the wisest perhaps of heathen 
philosophers. He saw that neither acts of gratitude nor of 
ingratitude, neither acts of beneficence nor “ the withholding 
more than is meet,” came within the scope of written legis- 
lation, either for reward or for punishment. He perceived, 
that there were acts which no law could reach*. The de-| 
ficiency of law is a subject which on more than one occasion 











xxi, 25, 


4 Prov. xi, 


engages his attention’. Nor was the heathen dramatist ig-|' Rbet. i. 
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‘has gathered out of it, but that it has respect to the motives 
of our obedience, to inward principles entwined about the 
hearts and consciences of men—to those promised gifts hidden 
secretly in the mysterious depths of the human mind, which, if 
improved, are to “ guide" into all truth.” Moreover, these 
principles have often to be applied under new circumstances, 
amid the infinite variations of this ever changeful world. And 
50 a8 time goes on, as fresh combinations arisc, there must 
always be in the Christian Church, when in healthy action, 
tho means of providing for such changes. There must, in 
short, be the means of applying the principles of the Gospel to 
the circumstances of mankind. The alterations of the frame= 
work of society, the changes of this unsteady world heaving 
inwardly, and bringing new clements to the surface, effect 
such new combinations of outward circumstance as must of 
necessity require such a composing influence. The duties of 
a Christian man, in a heathen or in a Christian land, under 
the government of a legitimate monarch or of an usurper, 
may be absolutely contradictory. It ix not that the prinei- 
ples of Christ's religion vary; they are as immutable as his 
eternal truth; but the outward circumstance of our life varies 
in such sort that, when the two come into contact, a fresh 
combination takes place, and a different result ensues. 

It cannot be too clearly stated or too carefully remembered, 
that such variations in our obligations of duty must not be 
considered as evineing any change in the principles of the 
Gospel, but only as consequent upon a fresh application of 
those principles to the altered cireumstances under which the 
Church and her children may be placed. ‘The application 
‘of these prineiples, and the formal declaration of our daties 
arising from them, as regards at least matters connected with 
ritual, ceremonial worship, ecclesiastical discipline, as well as | 
with some questions of morals, belong to that branch of Christ's 
Church of which we are members; and so in the various 
branches of the visible Church downwards from the apostolic 
age, in respect of tho subjects above spocifiod, united counsel 
has been taken in synods for the solution of such doubtful 
‘questions as have from time to time arixen, and for the adjust- 
ment of such debatable matters as in successive ages have | 
needed settlement. Asa matter of history it is a fact that 
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leave that branch of the Church into whieh he was baptized: in 
that he may exercise his private judgment, as, alas! too many 
do, He may wander to another fold and to other pastures than 
those to which be was committed by God, and in which he 
has been nourished up. But the faith of the Ohurch which he 
leaves, as of that corporate bedy (if it be such) to which he 
betakes himself, is undisturbed by any eccentricities of his 
belief or changes of his opinions. His exercise of private 
judgment is wholly confined within the limited sphere of his 
own belief. But the very notion of a Church is that of a nopy 
of men united in the same faith, approving the eame discipline, 
and accepting at least, if not carrying out, tho same rules of 
conduct. "It is impossible to conceive the idea of a Church 
where each man is a law to himself, It is a contradiction in 
terms, and in the very nature of things. If we suppose the 
existence of a Church at all, individuals must be united in 
some common belief and some commonly admitted rules of 
conduct ; and though it is a question of degree how far they 
may be permitted to differ, and yet be allowed to constitute 
‘one Church, still that there must be some community in faith 
and worship and discipline is a solf-evident proposition, An 
ontire unity in the truo faith, a universal acceptance among 
its members of one uniform rule of discipline, and of one code 
of morals, would evidently constitute the perfection of a 
Church; while every grade of difference among them is a |) 
mark of imperfection, every breach of unity a fresh step towards 
disruption and annibilation—* dissensio quippe vos et divisia,” 
as says S. Austin, “ facit hwreticos, pax vero et unitas facit: 
catholicos *.” 

If every man were to frame his own faith, it is hard 





(g-'lto think that any two men would believe alike. ‘The most | 





strenuions advocate for private judgment, as may be presumud 
in all fairness from his own principles, should be the last | 
person to claim that he should define the terms of faith for | 
others besides himself, His individual belief he cannot, aceord- 
ing to the just application of his own arguments, insist upon as 
the role for other men *, It is, in fine, an evident truth that |) 
if there is to bo a commen faith at all, we must look beyond |) 

4 © No matt cam take enymizance wd judge the deerees of m council pro enlorke | 
fate pablieg"—Bp. J. Taylor, Works, vol, vii. p. 32, Oxford, 1899. 
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It must not be forgotten, as connected with the subject of 


“the authority of the Church, that in matters of faith all the 


eccentricities of the human mind have to be dealt with. Still, 
if the theory of a Church uniting men in a common faith is 


admitted at all, those eccentricities must be confined within| - 


some circle of doctrine. There must be some limits, which 
may not be transgressed. 
+ _— munt certi denique fines 68.” 


There ia no need of inquiring here how ample or how strait 
those bounds should be; but some limit must somewhere be 
phced, and the circle may not, nay cannot be justly defined 
by this or by that individual. It must be marked out by that 
branch of the Church to which the individuals belong ; that 
is, by those who constitute that branch of the “Church® by 
representation.” 

The provincial synods of the English Church are her repre- 
sentatives. Would that their authority were now healthfully 


exerted to guide and to tranquillize! for where ‘strife is', there 5 


is confusion and every evil work.” ‘That authority is capable 
of giving directions powerful to heal many a breach. It might 
raise its voice in accents which would soothe many a trouble. 
It might supply arbitration satisfactory for reconciling many 
a difference; ‘and the fruit! of righteousness is sown in 


peace of them that make peace.” Then, perhaps, the lan-|i# 


guage of S. Ignatius to the Ephesians might find a fuller 
realization in this land: “The presbytery’, worthy of all 
honour and of their heavenly calling, are attached to their 
bishop even as cords to a lyre; thus blended to express that 
concord and lovely harmony which is under the guidance and 
protection of Jesus Christ. Though ye are individuals, yet 
combine in one chorus, that so joining in voice and heart ye 
may be united in heavenly sympathies, and becoine as one 
in offering the sacrifice of consenting worship to God the 
Father, and his well-beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
saith, ‘Grant to them, holy Father, that as I and thou art 
one, so they too may be one in us."” 


1 va yap dkwovépacroy xpteBvripioy dEioy dy rob Orod, c.r.A.—S. Ignat. 
ad Fpb. p. 119. Paris, 1562. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DIOCESAN SYNODS. 
THE “CORONA PRESBYTERII.” 


SUMMARY. 


L. Diocesan synods the first ecclesiastical councils after the apostolical age. 
II. Each bishop with his presbyters constituted an independent authority in 
the primitive Church. III. Dr. Hammond’s opinion against the apostolical 
appointment of presbyters incorrect. IV. High authority of preshyters in 
connexion with their bishop. V. Thrones or places of honour assigned to 
them in synods. VI. English diocesan synods. VII. Ancient form of holding 
diocesan synods in England, VIII. Their disuse in later times. IX. Diocesan 
synods not restrained by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, and whimsical interpretation 
of that act by mombers of the learned profession. X. What clergy members 
of diocosan synods. XI. Tho “ corona presbyterii.” 


Tate p} Yadoag ra rod Oeob orippara pikug xepi. 
Evnir. Jon, 534. 


+ Antiquam exquirite matrem.”” 
‘Vino. An, lib. ii, 96, 





_ THe earliest ecclesiastical councils held immedi- 
ately after the apostolical age were what are now 
termed diocesan synods. ‘That appellation did 
not, however, then belong to them; the word 
“ diocesan *” having been derived at a later period from a term> 


p.| used in the civil division of the Roman empire. As the offices of 


metropolitans, and the divisions of the Church into provinces, 
were not generally established until the end of the second, or 


cese (using the word in its present sense) were commonly 
managed, in the age immediately succeeding that of the 
Apostles, independently by the respective bishops with their 
presbyters in diocesan synods. Their common deliberations 











, {the beginning of the third century, the affairs of each dio- |; 
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© Acts xx. 
Ta 


4 Acta xx. 
eM 


| thority of p 


places at first only bishops* and deacons, in others only pres- 


om | byters and deacons, while yet it seems clear that in larger 


and more populous communities the Apostles established, as 
at Ephesus, bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the be- 
ginning. 

IV. High av- For the authority of the presbyters in con- 
thority of presby- nexion with their bishop®, and that they were 
with their bishop. ynited with him as “overseers” in regulating 
the faith and discipline of their Church, an argument may 
be drawn from S. Paul's address to those presbyters of 
Ephesus to whom reference has just been made. ‘From 
Miletus* he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the 
Church.” And these were his touching words to them on 
that occasion: ‘‘ Take heed 4, therefore, unto yourselves and 
to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
‘ overseers*,’ to feed the Church of God which He hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” In conformity with these ex- 
pressions of the Apostle, such honour and respect was paid 
to the presbyters in the primitive age, that in the government 
of the Chureh scarcely any thing was done without their 
advice and consent. Being considered as an ecclesiastical 
senate or council ® to the bishop, as their advice was useful in 





167.| guiding his deliberations, so their authority availed to give 





isaac, 
ina "| were allowed to sit™ together with their bishop in the 


weight to his decisions. From these circumstances f they 
are called by S. Chrysostom® “the court or sanhedrim of 
the presbyters;” by S. Cyprian* “the venerable bench of 
clergy ;” by S. Jerome “the Church’s senate ;” by Origen, 
and by the author of the Apostolical Constitutions', «the 
bishop's counsellors” and “the council of the Church.” And 
though the bishop * was “head and prince of this ecclesias- 
tical senate,” yet he did not of his own motion regulate the 
government and discipline of his Church without their advice, 
assistance, and consent. 

Y. Thrones or ‘It was in accordance with the high esteem 
weet dieanen in which presbyters were held, and with the 
in synods, authority committed to them in the early 
Church, that places of honour! were assigned to them. They 


* Of course in this passage tho word imiaeéroug must be understood in its first 
intention, as signifying “overseers” and not “' bishops.”” 
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appeared to the citation, the bishop gave his solemn benedic- 
tion, and by his authority dissolved the synod. 

VITt, Theirdi- ‘The reasons which have caused the disuse of 
twe in later times. diocesan synods in England are not clear, when 
we consider that such assemblies are specially commended to 
us by the practice of the primitive Church, and that their 
continuance was not only contemplated, but even enjoined by 
the reformers‘, It is clear that they were frequently held 
in the British" and Anglo-Saxon Church; and even after the 
Norman Conquest, and the consequent deluge of aggressive 
policy on the part of the papal power, the practice of holding 
diocesan synods was not discontinued. That practice, indeed, 
must have been very common between the Conquest and the 
Reformation, considering that, notwithstanding the ages which 
have elapsed, we have records of their having been held as 
specified below’. In addition to those proofs, it may be 
added that in the convocation” of the province of Canterbury 
held in the first year of King Henry IV., a.v. 1399, among 
the “‘gravamina and reformanda” presented, one of the arti- 
cles had especial reference to diocesan synods. Bythethirteenth 
of those articles* it was required that in their ‘‘ episcopal,” 
i.e. “diocesan synods,” “the bishops should order” certain 
constitutions “to be read and explained in the vulgar tongue.” 
From which we may jusily gather that such assemblies were 
at that time usual. 








® DIOCESAN SYNODS HELD BETWEEN THE CONQUEST AND THE REFORMATION. 
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revival of ecclesiastical synods in his day, thus wrote: “The 
grievous abuse which hath been of councils should rather 
cause men to study how so gracious a thing may again be 
reduced to that first perfection, than in regard of stains and 
blemishes, sithence growing, be held for ever in extreme dis- 
grace.” 

IX,  Diccessn It is certainly a matter of just satisfaction to 
reedt, "th Jp members of the English Church to know, that 
Hien, VILE, 18, the assembling of diocesan synods is not re- 
wyose strained in like manner or degree with the 
eitheleamed pr assembling of the clergy in their provincial sy- 

= nods or convocations. By the Submission Act, 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, the royal writ must precede the assem- 
bling of convocations, as also the royal licence must be 
granted before they may “‘attempt’, allege, claim, or put in 
ure,” or “enact‘, promulge, or execute” any canons. But 
the authority to assemble diocesan synods reats ultimately 
and absolutely with the respective bishops of each diocese; 
nor is any one of them in this matter restrained by any law or 
custom known to the constitution of this country. 

It is indeed a matter of notoriety, that of late yearsa restraint 
has been suggested as existing over our diocesans in this re- 
spect; and whimsically enough an endeavour to maintain such 
a restraint has been founded upon the act just recited. ut 
unfortunately for those who announced such a view, diocesan 
synods were authorized—nay more, commanded—by a com- 
mission appointed under the terms of that act itself; so that 
in the body of the statute we find @ provision, from which a 
sanction is at least derived for those very synods, which gen- 
tlemen learned in the law have gravely stated’ that the act 
restrains. It is notorious to all who have given even the most 





® The following is an extract from “‘an opinion” given by two members 
of the learned profession in 1851; one barrister, the other a civilian, To the 
+ opinion,” a copy of which now lies before the writer, their names are appended ; 
but it is needless to add them here, as, in connexion with them, sufficient ridicule 
has been excited by the document in question. “ We are of opinion that a dio- 
‘ceean synod cannot be legally assembled or act without the Queen's writ; and 
that the 25th Hen. VIII. (¢. 19) extends not merely to the convocation assembled 
[for state purposes, but to every synod, whether provincial or diocesan, and 
whether assembled for state or merely for ecclesiastical purposes.” 
seer 
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_|chapter? the subjects are specified which were to be treated 


of® in diocesan synods, such as corruptions of doctrine, 
ecclesiastical controversies, questions of ritual. By another 
chapter’ the regulations* concerning the conclusion of dio- 
cesan synods are defined. So far then from the practice of 
convening diocesan synods being restrained by the Submission 
Act, not only are the foregoing sanctions for holding them 
derived from it, but such assemblies are absolutely commanded, 
so far forth as the authority of that commission extended, 
which was appointed in conformity with the provisions of our 
statute. 

But against those gentlemen of the learned profession who 
have maintained that diocesan synods are restrained by the 
Submission Act", a heavier imputation lies than one of igno- 
rance only, respecting some of the notorious and very important 
historical consequences of that statute. It cannot be denied 
that such an “opinion” either betrays a want of skill in inter- 
preting an act of parliament, or else subjects its authors to 
a just charge of something still more deeply to be deplored. 
Charity forbids us to impute to them the graver fault, and 
therefore we must suppose that so surprising an error resulted 
from want of skill; and yet it displays a want of skill almost 
incredible, such as we seldom meet with, save when the rights 
and privileges of the Church and clergy are concerned, and 
when popular clamour prevails. 

To set this matter in its true light, it must be remembered 
that the Submission Act is a penal statute, and more—a 
penal statute involving the most terrible consequences. The 
breach of its provisions is punishable with “imprisonment” 
and fine at the king’s will.” Now few men, even if their 
studies do not particularly lie that way, are ignorant of the 
universal principle of English law, that all penal statutes are 
to be construed within the strict meaning of the letter of the 
respective acts—a principle surely not to be relaxed in the 
case of a statute charged with such terrors as these: and 
this principle is so notorious that it would be a waste of time 
to quote at length any authority on the subject™, or to give 
instances of the deplorable consequences which must neces- 
sarily ensue, if that principle was in any instance or in any 
degree disregarded. What, then, are the terms of this statute 
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an indiscriminate mass, but his own priests, united in one in 
his name? when our affection is one, and we shall breathe | 
but as one; when we shall direct all our aims and intentions 
to seek his grace and his Holy Spirit! ‘If two of you” (they 
are our Lord’s own words) ‘shall agree on earth touching any |! 
thing which they shall ask the Father in my name, it shall be 
done for them’—how much rather may not we hope to obtain 
in proportion to our being more eminently favoured of God, if 
we agree in one aim, and with one mind promote his honour 
and his glory, who hath Himself enjoined us to invoke his 
Holy Spirit in these congregations of our synods !” 

Such was the address of that holy man, shew- 
ing that in his time he held the presbytery in 
like esteem with that which they had been wont to enjoy in 
the primitive ages. That esteem harmonizes perfectly with 
the high honour which has been accorded in a very peculiar 
manner to the presbyters of our national Church; for not only 
have they been counted as members of the diocesan synods 
of England, but of her provincial and national synods too. 
Of the high position of the presbyters in connexion with 
their bishop all! antiquity speaks. The thrones on which they 





| sat) were on either side of the bishop's, in the form of a semi- 


circle about the altar, his being called the middle* throne’ or 
the middle seat, theirs the second thrones. Hence the pres- 
byters are called by S. Ignatius “ the spiritual crown of the! 
presbytery,” and by the A postolical Constitutions “the™ crown 
of the Church.” United with their bishop they were the 
“corona presbyterii,” “the coronet of the presbytery,” the 
Chureh’s glory and defence. 

It is, however, matter of history that constant endeavours 


, |have been made, and indeed with much success, under Italian 


influences®, to deprive presbyters of their right to sit in the 
larger synods. The captive woman weeping aforetime over the 
ruins of her native city, is represented as uttering this mournful 
complaint : 
“ Reft of thy coronet of towers, 
Dark blots of ashes stain those tearful courts 
T may no longer tread ‘.”” 





4 ek 2 5 pioog Oixog piv yur; 
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2. —Theodoret, ut supra, 
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ay the spiritual fabric of our national Church never be 
despoiled, nor her ancient glories thus defiled in the dust ! 
a this city of the living God may that diadem of defence, 
‘coronet of her presbytery,” never be thus rudely plucked ! 
will hope better things, notwithstanding the desertion of 
once faithful, the rude assaults of open enemies, and the 
more dangerous attacks of pretended friends; we will 
atly cherish the expectation that the Church of England, 
fal to her early vows, will never, like the betrayed Nazarite, 
therself secretly to be shorn of her locks of strength; but 
the “coronet of her presbytery” will still abide to adorn 
orow ; and that arising in native strength, she will be 
wakeful to retain in pristine integrity that emblem of 
itive lineage, that pledge of faithful obedience, which is 


s the aymbol? of a divine origin, the countersign of ‘‘a]« 


jom P not of this world.” 























CHAPTER III. 


PROVINCIAL SYNODS. 


SUMMARY. 


I. Provincial synods superseded diocesan, IT. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction gene- 
rally followed the territorial divisions of the civil state—1. Parishes our pre- 
tent dioceses.—2. Provinces: civil provinces of Fngland—ecclesiastical pro- 
vinces of England.—8. Dioceses originally « union of provinces both civilly 
and eoclesiastically. ITI. Metropolitical jurisdiction traced to the apostotical 
‘age, and provincial synods traced to the second century. IV. How often 
provincial synods were convened, and by what authority. V. The metro- 
politan president, but his power limited. V1. Comprovincial bishops in 
provincial synods—their rights of precedence -their obligation to attend. 
VII. Presbyters in provincial synods—their right denied by some of later 
times—the objectors answered at length. VIII. Form of holding a provincial 
synod in early times. IX. The subjects treated of in provincial synods, 
X. The means of enforcing their decrees. XI. Early provincial synods the 
models of English convocations. XII. Their disuse the cause of lamentable 
effects. 





Td yap Spidipor ric Aweripag leropiac, xpdc re rd wapdy cai mpdg rd 
piddoy, by roirp wddioroy exioeras rq pipet.—PoLyn, Hit. ii. 4. 8. 





“ At paulatim eveniebat, ut omnes Christinoram societates in und provincia 
habitantes in nam quodammodo societatem seu civitatem majorem coirent.”— 
‘Mosn. Inat. Hist. Eccl. exc. ii. p. ii. c. 2,5. 2. Helmst. 1764. 


“e Tux ecclesiastical assemblies next succeeding in 
'rovincial 

aaa “per point of time to diocesan were provincial synods, 

™""- for by degrees all the congregations* of Christians 

who dwelt in one province became united in one society. The 

words of the learned Barrow® on this subject are not a little 

remarkable. “ Because,” he says, “little disjointed and inco- 


. |herent bodies were, like dust, apt to be dissipated by every wind 


of external assault or intestine faction, and peaceable unioncould 
hardly be maintained without some ligature ... it was soon 
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administration; but each one reserving to itself the consti- 
tution of bishops, the convocation of synods, the enacting of 
eanons, the decision of spiritual causes,” together with such 
rights and duties as would thence ensue; and in the mean time 
maintaining “the harmony of communion and concord with 
other provinces, both adjacent and remote.” 

TV. Hew oteo _It is uncertain ? how often in the second cen- 
previncal potuiinerd tury metropolitans were wont to convene their 
sity sar a! provincial synods; the Council of Nice indeed 
Sed. ordered® in its fifth canon that they should* be 


assembled twice in each year, in this direction agreeing with [434 


the Apostolical Constitutions *. But in earlier times it is pro- | Of the Cb. 


bable that the occasions of meeting varied according to the 
requirements of the time, and the respective* customs of the 


several provinces; for Firmilian, bishop of Ceearea in Cap- |p’! 


pedocia, says that in his province their synods* were annual, 
and that “the governors‘ of the Church met together every 
year to dispose those things which were committed to their 
charge ;” while in the province of S. Cyprian they met some- 
times as frequently * as thrice in one year. In truth the prac- 
tice on this head clearly varied in various provinces; but 
though it may be uncertain how often provincial synods were 
held in the earliest age, yet subsequently “the canons ap- 


pointed two synods" to be held* ordinarily every year in each |= Bi 


| Prim. Ch, 
p. 143. 


province.” As regards our own country, the habit of con- |book 


vening provincial synods twice a year seems to have prevailed 
early, as we may gather from the acts of the Councils of Hert- 
ford *, and Challock’ or Chalk. 

It need hardly be remarked, that the provincial synods 


2 drériper roi Erove abvobor yiviedw ray imioxéeuy, €.r.2.—Can. Apost. 
36. Vide quoque Conc. Antioch. i. can. 20. Conc. Chalcedon. can, 19, 

+ Per singulos annos in unum concurramus.”—King’s Prim. Ch., quoting 
apod Cyp. ep. 75. 

«Per singulos annos seniores et praepositi,” &c.—Ibid. Vide quoque Conc. 
Aurel. il. can. 2; iii. can. 1; iv. can. 37. 

* Bingham quotes Conc. Nic. can. 5. Conc. Antioch. can, 20. Can. Apost. 


© “Ut bis fo anno synodus congregetar.”—Conc. Herud. A.. 673, can. 7. 
(Cone. Mag. Brit. i 43, What follows in this canon appears to relate to an ex- 
onal case. 
1“ Tertio sermone, perstrinzimus omni anno, secundum canonicas institutiones, 
eo concilis,” fe.—Cone. Chaleuith. a.p. 785, can. 3. Conc. Mag, Brit. i. 146. 
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In England the right of prosbyters to sit and vote in pro- 
vincial and national synods, during the carly British and Anglo- 
Saxon times, will appear unanswerably clear as we proceed 
in this inquiry. Even after the Norman Conquest, when the 
Romish aggressions on our national Church went far to dis- 
able the rights of the lower clergy, yet the practice never~ 
theless appears to have prevailed for the abbots and priors 

to bring to the larger synods instruments® of proxy, which 
“| enabled them to act for their chapters or convents respect- 
ively, while the archdeacons were empowered to represent the 
diocesan clergy when none of these last appeared ; for they 
“ were * willing enough to be exeused the expense and trouble 
of attendance when synods were frequent.” And this prace 
tice appears to have prevailed, at least so far as documents 
supply positive evidence, to the date of Archbishop Robert 

Kilwarby, who in 1273 and 1279 sent out two writs, the first 
‘summoning certain clergy, the second summoning" diocesan 
z.|Proctors to appear in his provincial synods. From the time 
of that ishop it is notoriously matter of history, that 
the English parochial clergy, by ropreeentatives of their own 
order, hay@ not only appeared uninterruptedly as members 
of our provincial synods, but that they have exercised most 
ata powers, extending (in matters of doctrine, disci= 
pline, and questions involving the alteration of liturgies, and 
ecclesiastical canons) to a final negative on the archiepiscopal 
and episcopal members of those assemblies. Such important 
rights it would be most prejudicial to this national Church 
to refer solely to modern practice, and to ground upon civil 
_/Sanctjons alone. Those rights lie deeper, entwined firmly 

the very foundations of Christianity. They are the 

roots Of healthful supply which give vigour and increase to 
that which, though once ‘the least! of all seeds,” has 
st until “the bills” have been “covered! with the 





shadovy of it,” while its boughs have been sent out “unto® 
the sea” and its “branches! unto the river.” And, finally, 
to sum up this point in the words of one whose authority in 

‘matters is unexceptionable, “It is agreed on™ all hands 
by unprejudiced writers and curious searchers® of antiquity, 
that presbyters had liberty to sit® and deliberate with bishops 
‘in provincial councils.” i 
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the words “ Rise from the ground” were uttered by a deacon, 
All immediately rose up, the bishops and presbyters taking 
their places * as before with due reverence towards God, and in 
their appointed order. The rest now sitting down in silence, 
each in his proper position, a deacon ¢lad in an alb carried 
into the midst of the aseembly a volume of canons, whence he 
‘road the acts respecting the holding of councils, after which 
the metropolitan addressed himself on this wise to the xynod. 
“Most holy bishops and presbytens,” he said, "there have 
been read to you, from the canons of the ancient fathers, the 
sentences which give directions respecting the celebration 
of your council: if, then, any cause urges one of you to 
such a couree, let him make his statement in the preseneo 
of his brethren.” If at this time any complaint against a 
breach of canons was brought before the notice of the bishops 
and presbyters, no other point could be attended to until this 
ense was first definitively adjudicated upon. And if any pres 
byter, deacon, clerk, or Iayman of those who had pot beem 
admitted to be present at the synod, thought that he had any 
cause for making an appeal there, it was his duty to give 
intimation of the fact to the archdeacon of the metropolitan 
church, who laid the case before the council, when leave was 
commonly given to the appellant to enter the church, and to 
state his grievance. A rule also existed that none of the 
bishops might depart from the synod before the hour of general 
separation, nor might* any one dare to dissolve the synod unless 
‘every point brought forward had been previously determined ; 
80 that whatsoever was coneluded by common deliberation 
might be subscribed by the hand of cach bishop separately 
Gone, iv, |for in the words of the canon®, “we may then believe that 
God is with his priesthood, if all tumult being avoided, the 
business of the Church is managed with anxious care and a 
tranquil spirit.” 
We have seen above that the authoritative members of 
provincial synods wore tho metropolitan, the comprovineial 








* «Cum omai timore Dei t dsciplina am episopi quam preabyteres sedan.” 
7 In qulientiam rscerdotaler.” 
# *Concitinm qnoque mufine salvere andeat, nist furrint cuncta determinate, tte 
st quacumue delibertione communi fniuotar, eplscoporum singubrum manibes 
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to the clergy and laity of that diocese, saying that he hoped 

they would take care that Victor should suffer the penalty 

annexed to the breach of the canona; that, in conformity 
ek thereto, they would not “mention him in” their prayers nor 
p10. make any oblation for him.” And, thirdly, an instance of 
iui" | spiritual censure is handed down to us in the ease of Thera- 

pins, who was chid by a conclave of sixty-six bishops for his 

rashness in breaking the canons of a synod, by absolving a 
soPctus.| Preshyter' named Victor before the time appointed by the 
synod for penance had expired. 

‘Such is a bricf outline of the objects, constitution, juriadic~ 
tion, and powers of the provincial eynods of the Church, as 
os ir ied ier A ed lyse ic 

These provincial synods now under con- 
vical sideration are to us a subject of very peculiar 
Seven interest, not only as being models upon which 
the ecclesiastical assemblies of this land have been framed in 
times past, but as being the foundations upon which the con- 
stitution of our Church is based at this moment, and the 
sources to which tho existence and the present form of our 
concocations mny be referred, And since we can discover, at 
loast eo far back aa in the second century of the Church, the 
models of those convoeations, to whose authority we are ine 
debted for our liturgy, our articles, our canons, in truth, 
for the appointment of all the outward circumstance of our 
Church, and for the regulation of its.internal 
we are warranted in setting a high value on such assemblies. 
‘We may reasonably desire that institutions based on such 
ancient precedents, and to which we owe 80 large a debt of 
gratitude, should abide still among us in all thoir integrity, and 
oxercige that measure of grave authority, to which the anti- 
quity of their origin, as well as the benefits they have conferred 
‘on this Church and nation, so justly entitle them. No well~ 
wisher to England would desire to see her provincial synods 
or convocations a ee 
nently sitting acourse with the imperial parliament, and 
affording an arena for party strife and unseemly disputation. 
Bat it is a reasonable object of desire that our provincial 
synods should be convened in due order from time to time, 
and that when so convened they should maintain their solemn 
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Sees swallow, turtle, and crane® know their appointed times, and 
ie 
‘Door, 
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"\the cranes do also fly in order. ‘The locusts have no king, 
yet go they forth all of them by bands. ‘The bees are little | 
creatures, yet are they great observers of order. Amongst 
men in peace nothing can flourish, in wars nothing prosper, 
without order. Order proceedeth from the throne of the 
Almighty. It is the beauty of nature—the ornament of art— 
the harmony of the world, Now shall all things be in order, 
and the Church of God only without order! God forbid. 
‘The Church is ‘a garden inclosed ",’ and a garden must be in 
order; ‘the honse® of God,’ and God's house should be in 
order; an ‘army? with banners,” and an army should be 
marched in order.” 
iL Theirdiss _ It is for want of such order that in those our 
fas. Uppr-cond days heavy troubles have afflicted our Church. 
Gricvous scandals, divisions, and loases have 
thence arisen. We have ourselves witnessed tho lamentable 
effects. Is it to be wondered at if we fear (should this want 
of order continue to prevail) lest worse should follow! In 
the case of many their hands have hung down, their knees 
have waxed feeble, their hearts have failed for fear, while they 
have beheld their spiritual mother “wailing * and wringing 
her hands to see such distractions within her own bounds.” 
For some once warm and dutiful hearts have here proved 
cold and disobedient; some of her sons of brightest intellect 
have ehewn themselves unfaithful. Would this have been, 
had all things within the household been set in order, as by 
faithful servants watching for the sound of their returning 
Master's footfall 
Tn the ease of those who abide stedfast and dutiful, sorrow 
has ‘filled’ their hearts” on account of “these things,” for 
they are bright and sharp weapons made ready to the hands 
of our enemies. These scandals are published abroad; and 
while we in silence lament, as David weeping “ over Saul* and 
over Jonathan his eon,” that “the beauty* of Israel” is 
dimmed and “the mighty" fallen,” our deopest wounds are 
proclaimed abrosd—told “in Gath*," and published “in the 
streets of Askelon ;” so that our enemios revile us all the day 
long, “the daughters™ of the Philistines rejoice,” and “ the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” Such as have evil 
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will at Zion have not failed to hope that their ery, “Down 
with it, down with it even to the ground!” would be speedily 
and surely realized. Meanwhile the godly have mourned, 


| fed with the bread of tears; and moved with sad wonder that 


the Lord’s vineyard should be so rudely despoiled. But 
while, in dutiful resignation to God’s will, they have asked 


| with timid inquiry, “ Why* hast thou broken down her hedge, 


that all they that go by pluck off her grapes?” they still 
have been fain to add this hopeful prayer, “Turn thee’ 
again, thou God of hosts: look down from heaven, behold, 


| and visit this vine.” While tearfully bearing about these 


heavy burdens they have ever remembered the Psalmist’s 
assurance, “He* that now goeth on his way weeping, and 
beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, 
and bring his sheaves with him.” And they still look forward 
with inereasing confidence to that period when such trials 


| shall have passed away; when the Church of God in this 


land shall have recovered in all fulness her apostolic order ; 
when peace shall have been restored within her borders; and 
when the grateful language of God’s ransomed people of old 
shall again be heard upon the lips of her faithful sons, “‘Then* 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with 


Joy.” 


= Ps, Lxxx, 
12, 


7 Ps, Ixxx, 
14, 


+ Pa cxxvi. 


Ps, exxei, 
2 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NATIONAL SYNODS. 


SUMMARY. 


I. National synods the consequence of national territorial divisions. TI. Peculiar 
circumstances attaching in this respect to England. IIT. National synods held 
in England previously to-the Conquest. IV, National synods held in England 
subsequently to the Conquest—I. Some of these legatino, 3. But most of 
them held under the suthority of the Archbishops of Canterbury as heads of 
the national Church. V. Form of holding @ national synod in England. 
‘VI. Four different courses have been purmued in England for securing the 
authority of a national synod:—1. By uniting the two provincial synods. 
2. By transacting the same business simultaneously in the two provinces. 
3, By discussing the business first in the Synod of Canterbury, and then send- 
ing drafts of the proceedings for the sanction of the Synod of York. 4. By 
admitting proxies from the Synod of York to that of Canterbury. VII. The 
question of the mode hereafter to be adopted for the same purpose a proper 
subject for grave consideration. VIII. The subject of oxcumenical synods not 
within the scope of the present inquiry. 


Eidérec obre gediay (dubraug BiBasov yeyvopivgy, obre cowwviay wédeow ke 
obdty, ef wih per’ dpertic dorotenc ic EXAMOUE yiyvowro, eal rade Spo 
rpomot elev, dy ydp rg Biadddesovr: ric yupne, kai al Euapopal rov Ipyor 
eaSioravrar.—Tavern, lib. iil. c. 10. 


“Sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexe est.”—Cic. de Off lib. i. 
el 


1. Nation! ay. F #0Mthe great political changes consequent upon 
nods the conse- the separation of the Roman empire into eastern 
and western divisions, and from the dismember- 
ment of the latter portion of it which speedily 
ensued, great alterations passed upon the state of those parts 
of the world in which Christianity was early planted. New 
combinations of society arose, and the inhabitants of separate 
countries * formed themselves into separate and independent 
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some instances still further extended, being confided to larger 
assemblics—national eynode—in which soveral provinces were 
embraced, and in which the representatives of the whole 
Church, oxisting within the limits of the body politic, united 
to deliberate, and combined to give weight to such canons 
as were there enacted. “And though* within this body 
politic the single bishops might have synodical meetings 
in each diocese, and the several metropolitans might con- 
yene synods within their larger jurisdiction, yet for the 
more general interest of the whole nation... . the arch- 
bishops and their distinct suffragans might all join in a 
more comprehensive assembly to be thon called @ national 


In proof of this assortion wo have the fact rovondod) that 
upon the oseasion of Spain and Gallia Naxbonsnola belag: 


» | united into one distinct: kingdom this decree was made, “That 


as there was but one faith, so there should be but one liturgy 
or order of divine service throughout the whole kingdom.” 
Again, in the fourth Council of Toledo, a eanon on this sub- 
ject of uniformity in the national Church was made. As the 
ancient canons had deereed® that cach province should observe 
the same mode of chanting and administering divine offices, 
80 in this council it was decreed that "the same order of 
prayer and chanting should be maintained throughout all 
Spain and Gaul—the same order in the administration of the 
communion—the same order in the morning and evening 
offices—so that among us who are united in one faith and 
one* kingdom no diversity of ecclesiastical usage may prevail.” 





‘Thus as nations of Christians became subject 
to the same political head, “and national® Churches arose 
from that distinction,” it followed a8 a natural consequence 
that national uniformity should supersede provincial ani- 
Realy sid tab elon michal bola 
80 a8 to become co-extensive with those of the 
todies pele Tt was highly convenient, as it was very natural 
that those who traced their origin to the sane source, who 
were united not only by ties of kindred, similarity of language, 
and identity of interests, but who lived under the same poli- 
+ ©Nec divers tit ultra in obit eoclesasticn consuetede, qui In ena file 
continemar et regna.""—1V. Cove. Toled. ca 2. 
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that assembly usually added such civil sanctions as made 
them to be binding in foro civili; in other words, to be- 
come the law of the land. The “great councils” in the 
Anglo-Saxon times consisted‘ of the king, the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and others of the clergy, “and! of the wise 
men, great men, aldermen... that is to say, of the chief 
of the laity, indifferently called in those timos by any or 
all these last-mentioned names, In these assemblies they 
deliberated both of civil and ecclesiastical affairs, and made 
laws with the prince’s consent and concurrence for the ordering 
of both. . ...'The bishops and clengy advised apart in mattens 
purely spiritual; but the great men debated together with 
them in civil and mixed affairs, and in which the interest of 
the state was concerned as well as that of the Church.” ‘Thas 
Athelstan, when “he published his ecclestastical* laws, tells 
us that he did it with the counsel of his bishops, but when 
he came to hia other constitutions we find, from their sub- 
‘scription, that his obles as well as bishops were present, and 
that Doth assisted at the making of them.” 

In the English national Church, while bishops have held 
their diocesan, and metropolitans their provincial aynods; yet 
still more angust assemblies have frequently been eonvened— 
national synods—of larger jurisdiction and of wider influence 
than either of the former. Sometimes indecd a pare eocle- 
siastical “national synod,” as in the case of tho Synod of 
te Hertford’, a.p. 673; of Hatficld™, a.p, 680; and of Twi- 
eeetin | A.p. 685, was called together independently of any 

civil assembly; while both ecclesiastical synods and secular 
rae councils wore held at the same times—Christmas, Raster, and 
Whitsuntide—and at the same places. Thus amid the very 
foundations of the English Church and commonwealth we 
find precedents for our convocations meeting “‘acourse with 
‘our parliaments.” It is clear, indeed, that during the early 
ages of our history, and down to the year 1534, when the 
pater Ah en (peel ets eee 
together their synods when they pleased, independently of 
any meetings of the civil logislature, nor will any dofence hore 
be set up for the restrictions imposed upon them in this 


* Por the precise constitution of the Wittena-gemotes, see below, chapter vil. 
eo 2, 
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legates attached. Yet, though these last-wentioned national 
synods were convened and held ‘there under legatine authority, 
the spirit of the English Chureh and of her prelates was fre- 
quently roused to indignant” remonstrance against such as 
sumptions’. It might perhaps haye proved more tolerable had 
this legatine power becn always claimed and exercised by 
archbishops or bishops of the English Church; but that such 
authority should be challenged here by strangers and foreigners 
was apt to be deemed an assumption somewhat surprising, 

(Conc. {and was continually resented in language extremely ™ rough. 
Of this we shall trace some examples hereafter as the subject* 
is pursued; for the practice of sending over foreigners to this 
country, with the flourish of a pall as a badge of authority, 
was always most unpalatable to the English Church, as also 
was that subtle policy of placing them in the English sees, 
‘a policy which prevailed after the Norman Conquest, and sub- 
sequontly to the deposition of Stigand the last Anglo-Saxon 
archbishop, and the intrusion of Lanfrane into his place. And 
they were such aggressions, often but too ineffectually ro- 
sisted, which mainly tended to subject this national Church 
to the usurpations of the Vatican. 





} LEGATINE SYNONS MELD IN ENGLAND APTER THE CONQUEST, 
Place, Date Legis, 


‘ae. 
‘Hobert, the subscribes 
Windor «... 07a. { Hubert the Pa ee, 
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called together, and in that case ancient precedents may 
afford examples suitable at the least for partial imitation, 

As was before remarked, the authority for convening a 
national synod at his pleasure was given to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the Council of Windsor*, a.p, 1072, and 
confirmed in subsequent aynods". The constituent members of 


cari. |such an assembly wore the membors of the provineial* Synods 


of Canterbury" and York united into one body, When a 


Ce stay, | Dational synod was to be held, the members proceeded to the 


of meeting® in solemn procession, the litany mean- 
while being chanted. On arriving at the church where the 
assembly was to meet, and where previous preparations were 
sometimes made by providing seats rising in the form* of 
steps from the ground, the members took their places in well- 
defined order. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as president, 
occupied the chicf scat'®. On his right was placed the Arch- 
bishop of York, on his left the Bishop of London, Next the 
Archbishop of York sat the Bishop of Winchester. But if 
the Archbishop of York was absent, then the Bishop of 
London sat on the right of the Archbishop of 
and the Bishop of Winchester on his left, ‘After these prs: 
lates had taken their places, the other bishops seated themselves 
according to the dates of their respective ordinations’, These 
rules of precedence were settled at the national Synod of 
London‘ in 1075, where the matter was discussed and do- 
cided in accordance with the tenor of some ancient canons 
of Toledo, Milevis, and Bracara, and after consultation with 
some aged® and experienced men, who could remember the 
ancient practice of the Anglo-Saxon Church. As soon as all 
had been arranged in their respective places, and silence had 
been obtained, the gospel Tam" the good Shepherd” was 
read, Some proper collects were then offered up, and the 
hymn“ Veni Creator” was sung. Next followed! the sermon, 


“ |upon the conclusion of which the archbishop? explained the 








causes for which the synod was convened, the necessary forms 
of business were introduced by the official persons, and the 
matters thus brought forward were discussed by the whole* 
assembly. There was, however, one proviso in early times on 
2 Vil Cone. Mag, Brit 91.4895 and in. Aopen, 7. 
+ Onlinations ;” guerre, “ cxasecrations !” 
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This course of proceeding was adopted in reference to that 
code of discipline known as the Canons of 1603-4, and now 
standing in an anomalous position from the ill-arranged rela~ 
tions between the civil and ecclesiastical courts of this nation. 
‘Those Canons were first debated and ratified in the provincial 
Synod of Canterbury, begun’ at S. Paul's, London, on the 
20th of March, 1603-4, and thence continued by divers pro- 
rogations to the 4th of October", 1605. They were after- 
wards* sent down to the York provineial Synod for 


‘ap. |and ratification: and it was there decreed that “all* and 





"|singular the said constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, and 
iy,|the contents of them and every of them, be for ever here- 
after of full power, force, and authority within the province of 
York?” 
By admit. _ The fourth course has been to admit proxies, 
Saas oe by the Synod of York, into that of 
, charged with power to assent to 
or dissent from such propositions as might be 
od entertained. This mode of proceeding was pursued, 
jin reference to the establishment of our Book of Common 
Prayer, in 1661. ‘The provincial Synod of Canterbury" 
met on the 8th of May at S. Paul's. On the 2lst of 
November the question of a revision of the Prayer Book 
was entered upon; and immediately afterwards the Arch- 
bishop of York, who was in London, sent to the prolo- 
cutor of the province of York, and the rest of the clorgy 
of that provincial™ synod, desiring them to appoint proxies 
to act on their behalf in the Synod of Canterbury, On 
the 30th of that month the required proxies were ap- 
pointed, being empowered* to assent to or reject what 
should be proposed. Happily all was harmoniously ar- 
ranged, for on the 20th day of December following ‘the? 
Book of Common Prayer and administration of the sacra- 
ment andof the other rites of the English Church, together 
with the form and manner of ordaining and conscerating 
bishops, priests, and deacons,” received tho assent and con- 
> All this notwithstanding, the highest authority in the Knglish Church stated 
‘on Friday, July 11, 1854, in the House of Lords, that " fhe Cawons of 1603 were 
wever exbmitted to the province of York." This statement bas been somewhat 
surprisingly omitted in Hansard. 
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would arise, as might entail consequences of great inconve- 
nience, 

To the fourth mode of procooding, that of receiving into the 
convocation of the ehief province representatives from another 

charged with full power to act for the synod by 
which they are deputed, nane of the foregoing objections, 
at any rate in like degree, seem to attach, 

Jt would, indeed, be the height of presumption in an in- 
dividual to give any decided opinions upon matters of so great 
delicacy and such deop importance. But since the insufficiency 
of one provincial synod to legislate for the whole national 
Church has been frequently and somewhat unnecessarily urged 
(for no one doubted the fact), it is perhaps not presumptuous 
to suggest that these four modes of procedure deserve careful 
consideration not only on the part of the provincial synods of 
England, but also on the part of the Irish convocation, and of 
the ecclesiastical rulers of our colonial Church. One of these 
modes might suggest an example useful for future imitation, 
And it is surely not an expectation too unreasonable to express, 
that the deliberations of those grave and learned authorities 
would arrive at such practical conclusions on this subject, 
as would best tend to socuro the intogrity, and main- 
tain the just authority, of the national Church of this great 

A brief but general survey has now been 
jet sforumens taken of the nature and euababea of diocesam, 
Sei scttt provincial, and nationat synods. ‘The vast and 
(ume important subject of ecumenical synods does 

not fall within the scope of our present in- 
quiry. Entirely leaving therefore that wide field for re- 
search, as not fruitful for our present purpose, attention 
will now be turned to the councils of our own native 
land, to which this inquiry will henceforth be exclasively 
confined, 

For the sake of distinctness, and also in order to trace, 
through the several stages of our history, the succeasive 
changes by which the carlicat ecclesinatical councils of Britain 
have become what they now arc, pure provincial synods with 
very important powers annexed, or, as wo call them, “ eon- 
vocations of the clergy,” it may be useful to divide the subject 
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into defined periods. These periods will be exactly observed, 
one chapter being devoted to each. 
Maa das ooo * ut dispdsta decenti 
(Onnnia sint opere in toto, nec meta laboram 
‘Usquam dissideat ingressibus ultima primis.” 
‘And this plan may perhaps lighten the labour of the reader, if 
any such there should ever be. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


BRITISH SYNODS AND COUNCILS 


PROM THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN TO THE ACCESSION OF 
ARCHBISHOP AUGUSTINE, A.D. 39—GU1. 


SUMMARY. 


I. Specification of terms used in the following inquiry—I. National synod. 
2 Provincial synod. 3, Diocesan synod. 4. Mixed council. 5, Wittens- 
gemote, IL, British Church of Eastern origin, III. Early persocations 
of the British Church. TV. Accounts of early British councils scanty. 
V. Manner of holding them. VI. All here detailed. VII. Synod of 
8, Alban’s. VIII. A mixed council. IX. Mixed Council of Snowdon, 
X. Mixed Council of Stonehenge. XI. A mixed council. XII. Mixed 
Council of Liandewy Brevi. XIII. Provincial Synod of Victory. XIV. Dio- 
cosan Synod of Liandaf. XV, Mixed Council of Llantwit. XVI. Diocosan 
Synod “ad Podum Carbani Vallis.” XVII. Diocesan Synod of Llandaff, 
XVIIL Provincial Synod of Augustine’s Oak, session 1—1. Its object. 2. Its 
date. 3. The place of assembly. 4. The persons present. 5, Computation 
of Easter a sabject of controversy, and = proof of the Eastern origin of the 
British Church, XIX. Provincial Synod of Augustine's Oak, session 2— 
1, Members present. 2. A digression on the computation of Easter. 3. Other 
points discussed in this synod. 4. Ill success of Augustine with the British 
bishops in this synod. XX. Proofs that the clergy were originally members 
of all councils in England, whether civil or ecclesiastical, XXI. The clergy’s 
‘counsel and advice now slenderly regarded even in matters spiritual. 


“Aptouat 8 dxd Gv xpoydvur xpdroy, Sieaoy yap abroic eal wplmoy at 
Apa, iv rg rouge rv ryiy radray rig wviung 8idoe0a.—Tavern. lib. ii, 
©. 86. 





“ Beries longissima rerum 
Per tot ducta viros, antique ab origine gentis.”” 
‘Vino. Ain. 1. 641-42. 


I, Specification CONFINING henceforward our attention exclu- 


the'fliowing in. sively to the councils held in our own country, 


ay. those which first come under notice in point of 
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A-D.#—| that in the accounts of our early public assemblies the words 
—— “synod?” and “council” have often been used synonymously, 
so that it is not always possible to determine the nature of a 
meeting, from the fact of its having had either the one or the 
other term applied to it. But it ix equally true that the 
most* correct writers have made a distinction between those 
terms, and have employed the word “synod” to signify a 
pure ecclesiastical assembly, and the word “council” to signify 
‘a lay assembly, or a mixed assembly of ecclesiastics and lay- 
men, This distinction, for the sale of clearness, will be hence- 
forward carefully observed, and the various aesemblies will be 
placed under the following denominations. 

1, Notional y- -Vational synod will be used to signify a pure 
ip 3 ecclesiastical assembly, claiming national juris- 
diction, and consisting of the members of the provincial synods 
of England united into one body. 

2 Provineiat Provincial synod will be used to signify a pure 
arate ccclesinatical assembly, composed of the arch- | 
bishop, bishops, and chosen presbyters of a single province. 

Diocesan sy  -Diocesan synod will be used to signify a pure 
hee ceclesiastical assembly, composed of the bishop 
and clergy of a single diocese. 

gt Masta Mixed councit will be used to signify an as- 

sembly of clergy and laity united. In such 
assemblies public matters were generally discussed previously 
to the Norman Conquest, and occlesiastical as well as temporal 
laws were there made. But it must be borne in mind that 
the ccclesiastics went apart” for separate deliberation when 
tho law divine eame into question. 

& Wittens Wittena-gemote will be used, in aceordanee 
pemotn. with Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, in the same 
‘sense as mixed council, whenever it appears on the records 
that the “ wites” or “sapientes,” in addition to the “clergy,” 
optimates” and “duces,” were constituent members of the 
agsembly. 

Our present period extends from the planting of Christianity 
in Britain, to the accession of Augustine the monk to the see 

#" Radmandos Rare congrogeit magnam eynodum in Landino urbe, sancto 


Puschatis tempore, cum ex ordinibus ecclesiasticis tum ¢ secwaridus”—Conc. 
Mag, Brit, vol. i. p. 204, 
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As the British Church was derived from an Eastern original, 


it might be naturally expected that its ecclesiastical assem- 


blies would be framed after the Eastern model, of which the 
Council of Jerusalem was the type. ‘There the Apostles and 
elders (as! has been shewn above) alone deliberated” and 


. |decided, but “the whole Church"” with united voice ratified 


the conclusions at which they had arrived. And subsequently 
all in union commended by their letters? the observance among 
the brethren of the decrees which were enacted, And 20 in 
tho carly history of this country, after the occlosiastical autho- 
rities had defined doctrines and settled matters of discipline, 
it is common to soe the laity uniting with the spiritualty not 
only to commend such decisions for general observance, but 
to enforce them hy civil sanctions. 

sae ‘The records, however, of early British synods 
vecutlons of the are but few, for this Church did not escape 
Resh Church those porsceutions to which Christians in othor 
countries were subject. Indeed the names of some of our 
early martyrs are handed down, as of® Alban’, Aaron, and 


. |Julius, The first was a Roman officer of the town of 


Verulam, the modern 8. Alban’s, said to be the first British 
city which enjoyed Roman civil privileges. The other 
two were citizons of Cacrleon-upon-Usk, where a Roman 
colony was planted, and which very early became the metro- 
political sec of the third or western ecclesiastical province of 
this island’, But after Constantine was firmly settled upon 


 |the throne of the empiro, his first care was, according to 


Lactantius®, “to secure full liberty to the Christians.” Upon 
the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet, we learn that the fol- 
lowing expressions of Gildas and Bede referred to that period 
of British history: ‘The Christians rebuilt their ehurehes 
destroyed to the ground, and therein celebrated their holy 
sacraments, and kept solemn festivals in memory of 80 great a 
deliverance.” From this remark respecting the rebuilding of 
their churches, it ia clear not only that persecution had here 
dono its cruel work, but that a Church had proyiously oxisted 
in this island sufficiently prosperous to ereet and maintain 
buildings dedicated to the service of God. The sacrilegions 
destruction of those sacred edifices probably took place during 
(© Albanum egregium faecunds Britannis profert.”"—Fortanstus, 
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ear ts the sacred deposits of the Christians, and killed or banished 

—— | God’s ministers ;” until at last those who stood in the fore- 
front of the Christian warfare, Theonas, metropolitan of 
London, and Thadiocus, metropolitan of York, finding their 
churches levelled with the ground, and their flocks scattered 
among deserts and forests, were compelled to take refuge in 
Wales, Thither the invaders had been unable to penetrate, 
and there the third metropolitan of Britain, the Bishop of 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, still ruled within the boundaries of his 
province that remnant of the native Church which survived to 
testify to the truth of God: the flight of the two metro- 
politans first montionod from their reapective sees of London 
and York having taken place about 586, é.¢. ten years before 
the arrival of Augustine the monk in England. Tn conse- 
quence of the invasions of this country, and of the persecutions 
to which reference has been made, it cannot be a matter of 
wonder that the records of such public assemblies ns were held 
in those ages should be but few, and that the information 
handed down respecting even those few should be seanty. The 
particulars indeed of those which are recounted are far from 
minute, even of such a8 were held after the year 446; of those 
which were held previously’ the records aro lost, and it is 
therefore impossible to investigate their history. Commencing 
however at the time above mentioned (a.v. 446), there now 
remain accounts of twelve public assemblies as held between 
that date and the year 601, and which may be ealled empha- 
tically British synods and councils. 

¥. Manner of It may be gathered from divers* sources 
holding them. ¢hat the aboriginal inhabitants of this island 
were accustomed to hold their public meetings on the banks 
of rivers, It is likely that they were led to select such spots 
for that purpose on account of the convenience there afforded 
for obtaining ready supplies of water and of 
numbers not only of men, but of horses and beasts of burden, 
being gathered together on those occasions. The place usttally 
chosen for their assombly was under some Jarge oak tree, 
+ x® Sieubi magna Jovis antiqua robore quercus 
Ingenton tendat raston...."" 


1 ri fru maNacSripn eapog piv ebpiir GA xpbrow wAHog ABbrara qui — 
Thecyi. Hist, Wh bo 1. 
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of the members of the council had delivered their opinions, 
that prince who was noxt in dignity to the king declared the 
united wishes of the sovereign and his nobles on the subject 
of the debate. The bishops then withdrew to @ separate place 
and took counsel together, after which » common agreement was 
entered into upon the matters which had occupied their sepa- 
rate deliberations. The bishops then haying given the kiss 
of peace and embraced each other by turns, partook’ of the 
holy communion, and then, with thanks to God for his good- 
ness, returned each to his own bome in Christian peace, 

YL All here TE pill bo peta by roerdace toy Bat era 
ot and councils held in Britain during the period 
which this chapter embraces, that they are twelve in number. 
Although in pursuing the subject it will not be necessary in 
future periods of our inquiry to remark on every public meeting 
separately, yet in this chapter a brief account will be given of 
the object and acts of each one; for these scem to possess a 
peculiar interost as being emphatically British assemblies, and 
as having been held before any attempts at usurpation on 
the part of Rome had beon oven partially successful. 

vi. Synod of The first British synod of which records 
8, Alben remain was held at Verulam, a celebrated 
Roman town in Hertfordshire, near the present S. Alb 
ban's. As early as in the time of Nero it was a munici- 
pium"*, and its inhabitants enjoyed the privileges of Roman 
citizens. This synod was held in the year 446", i.¢, in the 


Srlm (| third or fourth year before the arrival of Hengist®, the Saxon 








invador of British rights and liberties. It was convoned to 
resist the increase of the Pelagian heresy then spreading 
in this country undor the influence of Agricola, who was a 
disciple® of the author of that false belief. The British cham- 
pions of the true faith having felt themselves unequal to main- 
tain the contest successfully against their wily adversaries, had 
invited Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of 
‘Troyes, to come over to their assistance. Upon their arrival 
80 great an interest was folt by the British Christians in the 
approaching controversy, that when the synod met at S. Ale 
‘ban’s, “an! immense multitude of men, with their wives and 
* % Panemnqve frangentes communieneerunt.” ‘These words, it is presumed, are 
intended to convey the meaning given in the text. 
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—— |his subjects. In order to secure such an expression of opinion 
* |conncil, and thither Germanus, whose assistance had again 





4 firm resistance and a public reproof on the part of 
great assemblage of clergy and laity" were convened in one 


been sought, came with af° the clergy of the Britons to con- 

; this crime, A condemnation was thoro passed upon the 

net of the king, and his unhappy daughter songht the 
seclusion of a convent. 

‘The third British public assembly? of which re- 
cords remain was held in Wales, near the moun- 
tains of rir, in Caernarvonshire, [rir is said to 

\designate the “eagle's nest,”and is admitted onall hands to sig~ 
nifty Snowdon, In this mixed council, which was convened in 
the year 465, é.¢, the fifteenth or sixteenth year after the arrival 
lof Hengist the Saxon, tho Britons who had been scattered were 
gathered together, and the" clorgyof the kingdom being called in, 

. |all with united approbation conferred the crown upon Aurelius 
Ambrosius, in the stead of Vortigern. This event is said to 
taken place in accordance* with some prophecies of Mer 





X.MixetGoue ‘The fourth public assembly* of Britain was 
cof Stonehenge. convened at the hill' of Ambrosius, in Salisbury 
Plain, a place now commonly known by the name of Stone- 
honge “—the “ stones of Hengiat.” Ambrosius Aurelius was 
. solemnly crowned on this occasion; and with his consent, 
‘as well as with that of all the clergy, Dubritius was there 
consecrated an archbishop. The name of Ambrosins is still 
connected with that neighbourhood, Amesbury, a town within 
‘a few miles of the epot at which this mixed council was held, 
being a corruption of Ambre's bury, 4, ¢. “ Ambrosi urbs’.” 
It is reported on the authority of Capgrave, in his life of 
S. Patrick, that at this time those enormous blocks of stone, 
which even to this day are considered "the ™ wonder of the 
woat,” wore brought from Ireland, and set up as monuments 
). to perpetuate the memory? of those British patriots who had 
fallon by the bands of Hengist and his followers, The as- 
' |wertion, however, that these stones were brought from Ireland 
moust be received with great caution, In the first place, their 
+ “ Convoesto rogni elore.!*—Cone. Mag. Beit. |. J. 














tius on this oeeasion desiring a more secluded mode of life, 
‘ his metropolitical sea of Oaerleon-upon-Usk to 


43 | David, the king's uncle; but though this change then took 


4 Spel. 
‘Cone. i. 81 
oll. £136, 


& Stilling- 


place, it appears by comparing the acts of this council with 
those of the following one, that David was not confirmed in 
the archbishopric until three years afterwards, Here also 
Hen eerryingnecie Serene Paysage re 
conferred on Diuvanius and on 

xn. Tn the year £19 the sixth) British, publis 
Connell of Liane assembly was held at Llandewy Brevi,—“ the 
ten Beers church of S. David nt Brovi,”"—in i 





This is now an inconsiderable village, lying at the distance of 
a few miles from Lampeter College, Of this mixed council 
the learned Spelman takes but little notice, not mentioning the 
place at which it was convened, ‘The accounts® of it are de~ 


Beem rived from Giraldus Cambrensis and the Utrecht MSS. All 


"|the bishops of Britain were thore assembled, besides abbote, 


religious men of all orders, lay lords, und people collected from 
the whole eurrounding country. The chief ecclesiastical mat- 
tors debated in this mixed council referred to the revival of the 
Pelagian heresy. Notwithstanding the number of ecclesiastics 
assembled, David, metropolitan of Caerleon, was! absent at its 
opening. Paulinus having been sent to desire his presence, 
could not at first prevail upon him toattend; but subsequently, 
‘aot the joint solicitation of Dubritius and Daniel, he consented 
to appear, and by the interposition of his authority and power 
of his oloquence, he put an effoetaal check to that horesy, which 
had eo frequently threatened to taint the pare faith of theChurch. 
At this mixed council David was confirmed as 
of alt Wales by the common consent and with the acclamation 
of all, both clergy and people; and the metropolitical see was 
removed from Caerleon-upon-Usk to Menevia, now S. David's. 
But notwithstanding this change, it must be borne in mind 
that the old title of Metropolitan of Caerleon-upon-Usk was 
still retained, as will appear®" in tho history of the subse- 
quent provincial Synod of Augustine's Oak, 

ni. Tn the year 529 tho seventh British public 
adSyedcr¥ic_ assombly was held—the provincial Synod of Vic~ 
ad toria or Victory. No account of it is given by 
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‘Tyvy. The occasion of this synod was as follows: Mouricus, 


—— |king of Glamorgan, in contravention of a solemn treaty of 


poace, had murdered Cynetu; upon which Oudoceus convened 
his synod to confirm a formal declaration of excommunication 
against the transgressor for his crime. The king, as well as 
his family and kingdom, were placed under an interdict, the 
‘synod confirming the decree, while these words from the 109th 
Psalm were recited: ‘ Let his days™ be few, and let another 
take hisoffice.” Nor was this seatence removed* until a period 
of more than two years had elapsed, and the king's open 
had been declared by his meck demeanour and the 

effusion of a Hood of tears*, 
Tho ninth British public assembly? was held 


£8, [came fn at Llantwit. This place was originally called 


“Coll LAL. 


cain? 


Lianiltut, “the church* of Iltutus,” the termi- 
nation tut having been corrupted in modern language into 
twit. Tltutus was one* of Germanus’s scholars, and was re= 
markable for having established, together with Dubritius, very 
famous schools of learning; one of which was probably fixed — 
upon this spot, which derived its name from the founder, 
Camden says that “it is still® called Lantuit,” where the 
foundations of many houses were to be seen in his time. 
Llantwit ix not far from Cowbridge, being situated between 
Llandaff and Neath; and connected with the place are many 
accounts tending to convince us of its ancient importance 
in ecclesiastical history. At this mixed council Oudoceus, 
bishop of Llandaff, with three abbots and a large coo- 
course of the faithful, met to witness the treaty of K. Mor- 
cant and his uncle Frice, which was entered into before 
the altar at Llaniltut, many solemnities being added to 
confirm the obligations of the contract. The conditions 
were, that if either of the contracting parties should kill 
or deceive the other, perpetual banishment should follow as 


the penalty, 
‘The tenth British public assembly, of whieh 


lows, Sereliviaptiog tas haar cone cease 
* © Tnclinate eapite effeais lachrymis.”—Spel, Conc. L. G2. 
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by oa the Church; that act was reserved for the bishop's suecessor, 
aa Berthguin, who, at the joint request of Morcant and Guid- 
nerth, absolved the latter after he had made a promise of 
amendment of life, accompanied with fasting, prayers, alms- 
giving, tears, and penitential sorrow proportioned to the 
enormity of his crime. 
XVIIL Prova. ‘The twelfth: British public assembly upon 
faa record was held in 601%, ‘This was a provin= 
"cial Synod of Cacrleon-upon-Usk, convened at 
Ti objec a spot since’ named Augustine's Oak; but from 
having been held on the borders of Worcestershire, this 
assembly has sometimes boon called the Synod of Wor- 
cester. It is a synod of far deeper interest to us than any 
of those which have been as yet detailed; indeed the histo- 
tical importance of the circumstances which attended it can 
hardly be overrated, inasmuch as they clearly prove that the 
native British Church, so far from haying been founded 
by Roman missionaries, as has often been asserted, was 
of an Eastern origin. This will appear as wo 
proceed. Fifteen years had now elapsed since the cruelty 
of our Saxon invaders had driven the Britieh Christians from 
the eastern parts of their native land. Indeed so terrible had 
been the persecution at that time, that Theonas and Tha- 
diocus, as was before observed, were obliged to fly from their 
respective metropolitical sees of London and York, and to 
take refuge in Wales among the Christians of the third 
British ecclesiastical province of Caerleon. About five years 
had clapsed since the arrival of Augustine the monk in 
England, by whose teaching a partial revival of the Christion 
faith had been effected in Kent, and by whose oxhortations 
K, Ethelbert had been converted from paganism. How 
cheering must have been this news to the scattered Christians 
of Britain; how great their hopes that with such assistanee 
their Chureh would again regain her former position, and re- 
claim her influence for good over the hearts and affections of the 
people! In order ta secure a union, desirable on every account, 
between the native Church and that body of Christians which 
was now multiplying in the south-eastern portion of this island 
under the united influonces of Augustine and Ethelbert, the 
provincial Synod of Augustine's Oak was convened, 
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A.D. 39— |mentioned by name’. The road is now diverted from its ori- 


2 ginal course, 30 that the present travellor does not pass the 


spot unless he purposely seeks jt. In a letter dated May 31, 
1797, Dr. Perry, bishop of Dromore, after mentioning some 
of the facts here recounted, adds, “I remember being told 
this by the rector of the Rock about the year 1754 or 1755, 
when I was ona visit at his parsonage-house, That parish, 
which originally extended to this celebrated oak, was called 
‘Aca’ in Latin (s0 it is still in the Valor Beneficiorum from 
it), and the English, ‘The Rock,’ is only a corruption of the 
old Anglo-Saxon ‘Pap Xe,’ i.¢. *ther oak’ or ‘the oak.” 
Some objections have, I believe, been raised against this 
locality; but in the copy of Dr. Perry's letter now lying 
before the writer, he says, “I formerly considered the sub- 
ject, and think I can answer every objection, and confirm the 
tradition.” A very important fact in connexion with this 
subject must not be overlooked. That ancient oak marked 
‘the boundary line of the two dioceses of Hereford and Wor- 
eestor, and was therefore not unlikely to be fixed on as the 
place of assembly for a provincial eynod; and this fact may 
also very easily account for the statement “that the synod 
was held on the borders! of Herefordshire and Worcester- 


.|shire,” although, the boundaries of the dioceses and of the 


nc Oke |counties not being here coincident, the county of Hereford 


does not really approach within some few miles of the place. 
4. The perone —_But wherever the exact locality may have been, 
bere this synod was held according to the custom of 
that time, under some known and wide-spreading oak, which 
might mark the place of mecting, and afford, as circumstances 
should require, shade from the sun or shelter from the rain. On 
‘one side were British bishops and doctors ; on the other side, 
Augustine with his Roman clergy. Upon suchan oceasion the 
hopes and expectations of both parties must have been raised 
toa high pitch, On the one hand, the British bishops and 
doctors, having witnessed in their own lifetimes the persecutions 
‘against their brethren, ending in the expuleion of two out 
of the three native metropolitans lately compelled to seek 
a refuge in tho west, must have well-nigh despaired of 

7 Prom s letter of Die, Perry, bishop of Dromore, to Mr. R. Bromiley, of whieh 
1a copy has been kindly supplied by w descendant of the latter gentleman, 
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+ Soames, 


as it was thus connected immediately with the Churches of 
Asia, “‘the* cradle of our holy faith” whoro the mode of 


ieee, | computation, originally prevailing in Britain, was adopted. The 


Britons at this provineial synod clung most tenaciously to 
thinks stadeab tradMloon, aul oar loot diecast motets 
standing the prayers, exhortations, and even threats of Augus- 
tine himself and of his companions, they stoutly refused to con= 
sent to any such alterations in the observation of the highest 
festival of the Christian Church as those which he proposed. 
‘They added, that they believed it to bo ‘the way of truth 
whieh Augustine preached, but that they could not eonsent 
to abandon their ancient * customs without the leave and con= 
sent of their brethren.” They therefore demanded a second 
session of the synod, in which the British Church might be 
represented in larger numbers. 
XIX, Provins To the second session of this synod there 
fgets repaired soven British prolates—tho Bishops 
“ tntenpe of Bangor‘, Hereford, Lianbadorn*, Llandaff, 
Hoan Margam', S. Asaph*, and Worcester. In 
rs dildon 6. ten shoge’ thes ec lecenioe aidhniad esteem 


aE pepe emararepaty Of these one of the chief wax 


—— 


Nain 
tee 


“Ramen, 


ch. 
Bey 
Ch. 5. 25. 
* Tonets, 
Ang. 


Dinoth, abbot of Bangor Iscoed. He arrived, together with 
“very® many learned men',” of whom the greater part be- 
Tonged to his most noble monastery, situated * in Flintshire, 
on the Dee, near Wrexham and Malpas, about ton miles south 
of the present city of Chester, and reported to have then con- 
tained 2100 monks. This was a famous * place of education, 
founded by Germain, and “the remains of it were still visible, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, a short time before the 
Roformation.” 

Before* proceeding to the place of meeting the British 
clergy took counsel of a holy man of that timo, who passed 
his life as a hermit, and had obtained a high reputation 
for wisdom. The object of their inquiry was to ask 
whether they ought to accept the propositions of Augustine. 


760L176.! The hermit's? answer was, “If the man be of God, follow 
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‘Thua the Easter festival would be celebrated six times out of 
seven on a week day. Tho Eastern Churches generally fol- 
lowed this computation, and from the fact that their Paschal 
feast was thus invariably commenced upon the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the moon, they obtained the name* of 
* Quartodecimans.” 6 

But S. Peter, we are told, concluded* that the great 
Christian festival of Easter should always be held upon a 
Sunday, because upon that day of the week the Lord brake 
the bonds of death, became the firstfruita of them that 
slept—the earnest and pledge of man’s resurrection. That 
was emphatically “tho Lord's day,” and on that day S. Peter 
thought that the highest festival of the Lord's Church on 
earth should be celebrated, If, therefore, a Sunday did not 
immediately follow the fourteenth day of the Paschal moon, 
but stood forward to the sixteenth, seventeenth, or still fur- 
ther, the celebration, according to S, Poter's rule, was post- 
poned to that more distant day. Thus the festival ranged 
between the fifteenth and the twenty-first day of the moon in- 
elusive, the actual celebration depending in every ease on the 
day upon which the Sunday fell, ‘This course the Western 
Churches followed, and thus a difference prevailed between 
the Christians of the East and West. But to secure unity 
a rule was laid down at the Council! of Nico, a.. 325, that 
Easter should be kept on one and the same day by all, i, ¢. on 
« |tho first Sunday after the first® full moon which suceooded 
the vernal‘ equinox, 4. ¢. the 12th of the ealends of April; in 
our calendar, the 2tst of March. Now the Britons were ori- 
ginally “ Quartodecimans ;” that is, they began the feast: on 
the evening of the fourteenth day of the moon, celebrating 
their high festival on the fifteenth, even if the fourteenth did 
not fall* on a Saturday, a0 as to secure a Sunday for the cele- 
bration. But after the Council of Nice, though wishing to 
correct their practice, and desiring to keep thoir Eastor fos- 
. |tival on Sunday, they still fell into errors in their arrange 
ment: and it may be remarked by the way, that such errors 
were not confined to them, They began’ a day too soon, and 
chose the Sunday which fell between! the fourteenth and 
‘twentieth day of the moon inclusive, whereas they should 
have chosen the Sunday which fell between the fifteenth and 
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tine’s three propositions were united together; two of which 
might very justly and very reasonably be declined by the 
British clergy. They were conditions too not demanded 0 
much “as terms* of brotherly communion, but as marks of 
submission and inferiority.” “If in these three things you 
will obey* me,” said Augustine, then would he “bear with? 
all other things.” = 'They had been but little propossossed in 
hia favour by his reeciving them sitting. It ie unlikely that 
the counsel of the wise hermit was forgotten; and this last 
imperious condition would naturally suggest that their just 
liberties were assailed, ‘They might fairly conclude, if, when 
treating upon the subject of authority, he was so little careful 
to shew due respect, that they would receive less if that 
authority was admitted. So they returned answer to all the 
points at once, declined his proposals, and said that “they” 
could not give him satisfaction upon those heads, nor receive 
him for their archbishop.” Indeed, thus to have transferred 
allegiance from their own primate would have been an offence 
of a grave character; for to the ancient metropolitical see of 
Caerleon-upon-Usk they owed obedience. And though that see 
had been removed to S. David's about eighty-two years pre- 
viously, the mixed Council of Llandewy Brevi, in 519, yet 
the ancient title of Caerleon, and the jurisdiction was still re- 
tained. If, therefore, on this occasion the British bishopsand 
clergy had transferred their allogiance to Augustine from their 
own metropolitan, they would have acted in direct contradiction 
to the eighth canon of the third ecumenical council (Ephesus), 
which ® ordained that, “ no* bishop shall exercice any jurisdic 
tion in a foreign province which has not been under the 
government of his predecessors from the first planting of 
Christianity.” 

Mi wecom or _ Tt is a matter for curious speculation why the 
Aueqine. "ih Bishop of S, David's, at this time metropolitan 
shops 4 this #y- of Caerleon, was not present with his seven suf- 

fragans at this provincial synod assembled to 
discuss such important subjects. Among the causes assigned 
forhis absence, that one seemsthe mostprobable, which suggests 
that ho might have been afraid lest his metropolitical dignity 

+ © Si kn tribuw hie mihi obtemporare valtis,” &oe—Hede, Wh, I. «2, quoted 
by Collier, 1. 179. 
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-uncanonically compromised within his own pro- +Dae 
RM lls ew abtesdled ax Abie oséenion, But. though he)! 


(Se apap nldatidagt reali iaetin 
deed to be the children of God; and other obedience than 
this I do not know duc to him whom you name to be Pope, 
“nor to bo the father of fathers, to be claimed and to be de- 
-manded, And this obedience we are ready to give and to pay: 
to him, and to every Christian continually. Besides, we are 
ander the government of the Bishop of Cacrleon-upon-Usk, 
La 


es stir saree eyo lene OL 


Augustine 

ne ee Bs ste athe vaya. progr, 0s a 

‘Those who are unwilling to accept peace at 
(healers adept ame ng 

enemies.” Thus ended tho Synod of ** Augustine's Oak ™ un- 
‘to both parties engaged. Augustine and the 
ec eal arte disinterested motives may 
them respecting the conversion of the Anglo- 


\ on the other hand, must have boon anxious: 
the aid of K. Etholbert, and to obtain the co- 


ssunm dignitatem peregrino in provinci® suit contra en 
Cone, i. p. 106, Ax regard the duration 
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operation of those successful missionaries who had converted 
him to the Christian faith, in order to repair those breaches in 
the outworks of their Church which persecution had effected. 
Both partics were, however, equally subject to disappoint- 
ment, Augustinefailed in usurping attempted jurisdiction ; the 
Britons did not succeed in securing that assistanee of which 
they stood so much in need, And all this does not fall in 
satisfactorily with the more modern claims of the Vatican. 
XX. Proofs ‘The history has now been briefly traced of 
asin werent; thone public assemblies of which records remain 
Hall enn in as having been held in Britain, up to the time of 
‘or éccloviaati- the accession of Augustine to the sec of Can- 
terbury. There remains one point of import- 
ance, a8 connected with our present purpose, to be considered. 
An unaccountable desire has been manifested in England, and 
still exists, to deny the right of the lower clergy to give their 
advice in councils, both ecclesiastical and civil. A nice* inquiry 
into the subject of their complete ejection from the civil councils 
of the realm would elicit facta, which might surprise even such 
as boast thomselves learned in constitutional lore. But a 
still further aggrcesion on their righte does net Jack support- 
ers,—rights far less questionable, and with which the present 
subject is more immediately connected, There have not been 
wanting those who have denied the original right of the 
lower clergy to a voice in provincial synods, maintaining 
that for their places in the convocations of England they 
are indebted to a practice introduced by K. Edward I, who 
assembled them by royal authority merely for the sake of 
granting subsidies. A statement less warranted by facts can 
hardly bo imagined. Tho doctrines of those who thus deal 
with history should be received with great caution. The faith 
of their disciples must be exceedingly flexible. For not only 
‘is the right of the inferior clergy to a voice in provincial synods 
(to which at present our inquiry might be confined) derived 
from the example of the Council of Jerusalem in the apostolic 
age; not only from the history of the primitive Church and 
|. the general consent of antiquity to which reference * has before 
© Without inqzuiting into the rensone why the clergy are considered ineligible as 
members of parliament, the rubject of the * premunientes” clause io the bishops’ 
‘write involves some curious considerstions, Vid. infra, ehp. ix. see. 5. 








nd therefore it is a principle which, as regulating the 
Sarre aarp convocations at least, demands 
i If with this abject a review is taken of the 


couneil held in 449, “all the clergy* of the 

and thus a great assombly of clerks and laity was 
convened.” At the mixed Council of Snowdon “the clergy of 
vealled together.” At the mixed Council of 
"all the elergy?” attended ; and they, together" 


) princes, | 
Antes At the mixed Council of Liandewy Brevi “ 


all orders* were present.” To the provincial 
t all! the clergy’ of Wales” were sumamoned. 
provincial Synod of Augustine's Oak, besides the 


“very many? doctors” of the “ British 
‘The diocesan synods are passed over, as the 


d iba seen that, out of eight of those assernblies 
d during this period, there is direct evidence in siz’ 
the lower clergy were members of them. Indeed. 

T ert ane it ft tc ewenalray 


 Beitanniee."—Spelm. Cone. 1, 104 in titulo, 
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A.D. 39 | in six instances out of eight such was theease. Nor will this his- 
| torical fact be less clear as we proceed through other periods 


‘of inquiry. It is the more necessary to press this point at a 
time like the present, when a most unreasonable anxicty has 
been shewn to divest the lower clergy in thie national Church 
of their hereditary and indofoasible right to give their voices, 
either by themselves or by their proxies, even in such synodical 
definitions upon Church matters as come within their proper 
cognizance. 

Of old a the counsel and ad- 

“ani sea vieo of the cl in all public matters was 
ce anxiously 2SSe highly prized, and readily 
ea sae attended to. And though the opinions of a 

learned and well-disposed body of men can 
hardly oven in this age be deemed utterly worthless, yet 
since they have ceased * to regulate at their own will their 
contributions towards the common burdens, it is perhaps but 
‘matter for small surprise, that their counsel in secular matters 
should neither be sought, nor their opinions regarded. 

But notwithstanding that this very substantial reason for 
consulting the clergy in civil affairs has yanished, yet as re- 
gards spiritual decisions, it doos seom somewhat surprisi 
that they should have been almost wholly supplanted in one 
branch of their proper office, and begrudged the discharge 
of those peculiar duties which are entailed upon them not 
only by most ancient prescription, but by divine inheritance. 
It supplies matter for reasonable complaint, that questions 
of the deepest doctrinal mystery, involving the ministration of 
the word to them solemnly committed by an authority not of 
this world at the most. awful moment of their lives, should be 
withdrawn in cases of ultimate appeal from the synodical judg- 
ment of the Church, and remitted to a tribunal against which 
the gravest objections may reasonably be pleaded, and whose 
decisions ', whether right or wrong, wise or foolish, defensible or 
indefensible, will never be admitted ns conclusive in the supreme 
court of conscience. It is farther a fair matter for indignant 
remonstrance that all debatable subjects connected with the 


© Diy an sgroement between Archbishop Sheldon end Lord Clarendon in the 
year 1064 
1 pd 'wirane’ & pd npariig.—Soph, Od Cot, 82, 
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, Christian Church in this land, be they spiritual or temporal, 
sacred or secular, should have been forcibly wrenched from 
| the hands of those, who not only by divine right and ancient 
prescription may justly claim to entertain them, but who by 
, education, experience, and habit are best qualified to deal with 
them; and that such matters should meanwhile afford mate- 
' rials for unseemly and interminable discussion in that popular 
| aseembly, which from its existing constitution, and generally 
' from the qualifications of its individual members (though I 
admit with some notable and brilliant exceptions), is eminently 
, unfitted for any such engagements. 








A.D. 39— 
601. 
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councils, 1X, Prethyters in national and provincial rynode—Late 
fon the rights and duties of that order in the ministry—A violence done to 
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venta free," « principle asserted in every age of our history — declared by mixed 
Council of Brastel—by K Edlgar—by Magn Charta—by » public document 
of K. Honry VIEL"s time—by 24 Henry VIL e. 12—by K. Charles the Mar. 
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Aid rd pndipiay irorperipay elvae rots doOpdeong BipBuereny tig Pair mpoyte 
yeonplywy xpdbiey bevoriunc—Pours. Hist. Ub. be te 
“ Atque hie ingentem comitem sd@uxime novorum 
Tavenio almirans numerum.” 
‘Vexe, Be, lib, li, 706-7. 


trim a ais IN the last chaptor it was thought desirable to 
hayes give come account, however brief, of all the 
public assomblics of which records romain, as held by tho 
British Church and nation, up to the time of the accession of 
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A.D. 601—| place during the period now before us is appended in accordance 

04. | with the plan Jaid down in the previous chapter; but such of 

their circumstances and acts are alone dwelt upon, as seem 
necessary for the proper elucidation of the present subject. 

Ti Neeoniyat 1 is desirable again to remind the render 

distinguishing at that during the present period of our history, 
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* Johnson thinks that Cloveshoo signifies Abingdon. Warner and Spelaen consider it to 
eean Cliff at Hoo, See Soames Anglo-Sex0n Church, p. 113, 
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practice during the period in which the assem- 
re recounted were held. Not indecd that the laity gave 
in the definition of doctrine or the decision 


‘same places and upon the same occasions. Such 


conclusive voices in 
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~ aid civil matters were froquently treated of at the’ 
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of matters purely spiritual; but they were in the habit* of 
aiding legal force to such conclusions as were arrived at by 
the clergy on those subjects, when the civil authority deemed 
them desirable to be enforced by public sanctions. But 
though the laity did not join in the definition” of doctrinal 
mattors, yet the clergy were always called in to treat of civil 
matters, and to add the weight of their authority in the 
enactment of secular laws. For these reasons it is not 
always easy during this period to discover at first sight 
a marked and specific difference between the ecclesiastical 
and civil assemblies, nor to determine at once whether to 
ay given assewbly the term ‘‘synod” or “council” should 

be applied. The negligence of writers in not marking 
this difference with sufficient distinctness has given rise to 
much misapprehension. “ Mixed councils” haye been repre~ 
sented as “synods ;” and thus superficial readers have beon 
led to infor and arguo that Jaymen in the earlier ages of 
our history were constituent members of our ecclesiastical 
assemblies, than which nothing can be more untrue or more 
subversive of the principles of the Ohristian Ohurch. Though 
accurate writers and common custom‘, both among the 


lm. 
“\ancients as well as in more modern times, apply the word 


“synod specifically to an ceclesiastical assembly, yet it is 
very certain that through careleasness thia word has some- 
times been applied to a civil council, in which, besides eccle- 





siastics, the whole body of lay nobles were constituent members, 
For instance *, K. Eadmund convoked what has been described 
asa “large synod” in London, composed both of ecclesiastics 
and laymen, and which should therefore undoubtedly in 
strictness have been denominated a mized council, And on 
‘the other hand we find instances in which those occlesiastical 
assemblies have been called “councils,” which nevertheless were 
really “aynods.” It is, however, evidently necessary 

the distinction between the words “synod” and “ couneil” 
constantly and clearly in view, if we would arrive at true con- 
clusions respecting the constituent members of those assemblies 
respectively, 


Church ‘Tt has been remarked that the same time and 
Suse newelowly place was frequently appointed for the conai- 
ee doration of ecclosinstical and civil matters, the 
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Ap 60_| the glory of God. “I bear,” said he, “the sword of Constan- 
MEE |tine, you the sword of Peter; let us then join our right 


hands—ally sword to sword, that the lepers may be cast out 
of the camp, the sanctuary of the Lord cleansed, and that the 
sons of Levi may minister in the temple*” Bat in later 


“|timos of our history principles far different from these have 


prevailed. This complaint was very justly addressed to an 
English monarch: “There! Inck not such as wish that the 


‘cross, the symbol of the Church, should be displaced from the | 


royal diadem, and that the lily, the emblem of the world, 
should alone shine there.” How speedily followed, after these 
words were penned, that time, disastrous in the annals of our 
country, when “those two sister" columns (the ecclesiastical 
and civil power) which had long sustained the citadel and 
crown of this kingdom wore dishonoured and violated.” May 
an all-protecting Providence defend this country against the 
repetition of such events ! 

“ + + + Pe) tanta aniis adsuoscite bella, 

‘Nou patrise validas ia viscora vertite vine!” 

11 Jovi. During the period of our national history 

tee mee hee nowbeforeus many changes occurred in the limits 

of the juriadiction of the Saxon kings. But not- 
Po kam withstanding these convulsions there may be ob- 

served generally, at least so fur ns ecclesiastical 
matters are concerned, a due proportion of metropolitical 
power conceded to the respective sees of Canterbury and 
York. It has been observed that previously to the arrival of 
Augustine, Theonas, metropolitan of London, and Thadiocus, 
. |metropolitan of York, had fled, about the year 586 or 587 *, 
from the cruelties of Saxon persecution, and bad retired to 
Wales, secking there a refuge among the Christians of the 
province of Caerleou-npon-Usk, In fourteen or fifteen years 
afterwards Augustine was established as archbishop of Canter 
bury, and assumed much of the metropolitical power which 
formerly belonged to the sce of London. But a longer time 
elapeed before the metropolitical power of the see of York 
was revived. This took place nearly thirty years afterwards, 
in the person of Paulinus', about a.p. 630. A cheek was 
however, again placed upon the power of that soe by the 
death of Edwin, king of Northumbria, at the battle of Heth- 
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A.D. 60\— diction the four sees of London™, Winchester, Rochoster, 
ts _ Jand Selsoa, ‘This unjust spoliation, however, of ancient rights 


= Coll. i. 
329, 


did not long prevail, At the most the metropolitical power 
of Lichfield was not maintained longer than about thirty 
years; for in 798, at the instance of Kenulf, king of the Mer 
cians, “a brave victorious general and a devout Christian, no 
less humble and condescensive in his temper than great in 
his dignity and success *,” the archbishopric of Lichfield was 
‘extinguished, and the bishop of that sce was made a suffragan’, 
as formerly, of Canterbury. During the existence of the 
metropolitan power at Lichfield, Humbert held that see; but 
it does not appear that more than two assemblics were either 
presided over or attended by him within that province, viz. a 
provincial synod at 8, Alban's, in 793, and a provincial mixed 
council at the same place in the same year. The short dura- 
tion of this archbishopric, and the small share which the 
metropolitical power there established eeems to have had in 
‘the assembling of councils—tho subject now specially before 
us—renders it unneceszary to dwell longer upon the matter. 
Having thus adverted to it, it may be said as regards the 
period of the heptarehy, that though the several kingdoms 
were for the most part independent in civil affairs, yet that 
there was a more intimate union in spiritual matters; and 
that the metropolitan power of the sees of Canterbury and 
York was generally acknowledged, subject only to such inter- 
‘ruptions as have been before mentioned. 

And this view may tend to smooth in some measuro that 
difficulty which has been started, as regards the presence of 
the kings of Mercia at several of the Kentish councils. ‘This 
difficulty has induced some writers to suppose that Cloveshoo, 
where several public assemblies were held, must signify some 
place within the kingdom * of Mercia, and that place has been 


Ys: |supposed by them to be Abingdon, in Berkshire. But if itis 


borne in mind that considerable union in spiritual affaira was 
seeured among the soveral kingdoms of the heptarchy, arising 
from the goneral acknowledgment of the metropolitieal powers 
of Canterbury and York, then the presence of Saxon sove- 
reigns at councils on ecclesiastical matters, held in places 
without their civil jurisdiction, need be no cause for surprise, 
and we may be content to assign to Cloreshoo the locality 
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A.D. 601—| ence obtained by the Popes on the one hand, and, on the other, 

——,-—~| the continual rosistance of the English Church against pre- 
tensions which she was most loath to admit. It was always 
felt by the Roman party that differences in rites and customs 
were an wnanawerable argument against their pretension to 
universal sovereignty, for such a distinction afforded plain evi- 
dence that the Britons had not originally received the Chris- 
tian faith from Rome. Against such rites, and ceremonies, 
and customs, as distinguished the British from the Roman 
Church, endeavours were therefore continually and untiringly 
directed, ‘Thus, as we have seen in tho previous chapter, at 
the “provincial Synod” of Augustine's Oak, the 
determination of Augustine to force the Roman calculation of 
Easter, and the Roman mode of baptism, upon the British 
bishops and clergy, prevented Christian union from being then 
established. 


‘National Synod =©='The same endeavours to subjugate’ the 
swe, English Church to Roman authority were made, 
and unhappily with better success, at the national Synod of 
Whitby, a.v. 664. The contention there was renewed re- 
specting the mode of calculating Raster, and another matter 
respecting the ecclesiastical tonsure was also introduced. 
Unhappily a victory was there obtaincd over our national 
Church, resulting in some measure, it is said, from an expres- 
sion® of K. Oswy, partaking rather of unseemly merriment 
than of deliberative solemnity. ‘Tho national* divines insisted 
upon their traditions, as received from S. John, the beloved 
disciple. The champions of the foreign party rested their 
cause upon the Roman traditions attributed to S. Peter, who, 
as they said, was intrusted by Christ with the keys of the 
kkingdom of heaven. “ Were they really intrusted to him?!” 
ia the question which Oswy is represented as having asked, 
“Undoubtedly so,” was the reply. “Can you allege the 
grant of any such privilege to an authority of yours?” was 
the inquiry then made by Oswy, and addressed to the repro- 
sentatives of the British Church. ‘“ We cannot,” replied 
Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne, their spokesman. "1 must * 
* "Hajue eupio in omnibas obedtire statutis, ne forte me adveniente nd foros 
‘rogni codorura non sit qui reseret, nilverso {ilo qui claves tenere probatur."— 
Bade, id. 29, p, 296, quoted by Soames, Angio-Sax. Ch. p. 73. 
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loorke then,” replied Oswy, “in all his com-| A.p. 6o1— 
s (a acne apa nema a ow 
mi, if he who is allowed to hold the keys should 


\ y are untrustworthy either for offence or de- 
Dn acled lpeecsinalniacentle 
i h weapons, totally unworthy of the cause in 
Osea It is certain that the same words 


a eee ence the satel Speedo 
afresh advance was inade by Pope Vitalian in the 


of Theodore, a monk® born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
| see of Canterbury, charged with a primacy | (1 
Church in England. This was a fresh assump- 
vainly indeed desired by Augustine, but which 
‘and very improperly permitted by our 

who were “ wearied! by the animosities of con- 
Another advance of Rome under the influ- 
re may be discovered in the first canon of the 


Seon ee c 
‘Easter became more fully confirmed, And, by| 2°***! 
Set lo al yn 
t been in that age more justly understood and 
t @ strictly enforced—a canon which enacted that “no 
invade another's diocese, but be content with 
of the flock committed to his charge.” It is a 
t which the Bishop of Rome was a notable trans- 
‘ime in this Iand, Another fatal advance of 
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AD, 01 Rome/Spon the ibarty'f the Bojlsh Ginmchnayf ba ro0od 

aa nized in that unhappy precedent which took place in the year 
785, when Gregory of Ostia and Thoophylact appeared as 
logates from Rome in the “provincial mixed Councils” of 
Northumbria and Ohallock or Chalk. These legates declared 
that they were the first priests who had been sent from Rome 
since Augustine; and in the words of Johnson *, “it were to 
be wished they had been the last too that came upon such an 
errand.” Another step was gained by the erection of Lich- 
field into a metropolitan see under the auspices of Rome on 
the part of Pope Adrian; and still anothor when Archbishop 
Athelard, in the “ provincial Synod” of Cliffat Hoo, 4.0. 803, 
declared that Pope Leo's authority! had been obtained to 
restore to Dover (i.e. Canterbury) the jurisdiction which had 
been obtained for Lichfield from his predecessor Adrian, Tn 
such instances we see the advances of the Roman power, and 
the gradually increasing influence which it was exerting over 
the British Church, 

But then, on the other hand, during the period | 
of This AUR? now before us wo may seo from time to time the 
Friars struggles of onr national Church for her just 

independence. These we may trace in the 
answer" of the British bishops and clergy to 
Augustine at the second session of the provineial Synod of 
Avgustine’s Oak,—in the repeated rebufis which Wilfred met 
with, though supported by papal authority,—and in the 
solemn decision of the national Synod of Osterfield, a.o, 701, 
against him, Indeed, the conduct of that assembly, held 
under Archbishop Berthwald, is remarkable as testifying that 
an Anglo-Saxon synod did not then deem itself to be subject 

to papal interference, and that the English bishops did not 

 |then feel themsclves™ obliged to be governed by the see of 
Rome. For Wilfred himself, in regard to whose casc this 
national synod was convened, reproached the members with 
‘open opposition" to the papal authority for twenty-two years 

| Sonetiee And to give a farther assurance of the claim of 
Serle aorintn tad asa chee eee 

h desley Ue the, ee “could® not"interfere 
prague snes and that their deeroes could not 
altered by Roman authority. Upon Wilfred's declaring 
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point to that well-known deeree of the Council of Ephesus, 
which enacted that, “na® bishop shall exercise any jurisdie- 
tion in a forcign province which has not been under the 

from the first planting 

original ™ rights which 
every province has enjoyed from the beginning shall be se- 
cured to them entire and undiminished according to the 
course of ancient custom.” ‘ Let® the ancient customs pre- 
vail” was the golden declaration of the Council of Nice, and 
involved in it is that principle of primitive independence on 
the see of Romo, which the Couneil of Cliff at Hoo appears 
here desirous of maintaining. Its second eanon evidently 

looks also the same way. The bishops were commanded * 
 |to keep” the bonds of sincere charity and concord in all 
religious observances, without any flattering applications to ang 
person, considering that they are the servants of the same 
Master and intrusted with the same commission®.” This 
surely, considering the antecedents of the case and the occa- 
sion, appears to have had avery definite object. It seemsto have 
been drawn up purposely to guard the liberties of the English 
Chureh. For though the Pope is not mentioned, yet the fact 
of the bishops being obliged to govern themselves according 
to the ancient canons, and at the same time forbidden “to 
flatter ** any person on the score of his ecclesiastical distine- 
tion,” earries upon ite face a very significant intention of 
rejecting that precedent for servitude to Rome, which was 
contained and recommonded in the Augsburg Canons. 

An these and sueh like instances we may trace the continual 
struggle on tho part of the Church in this country against the 
constant encroachments and portinacions aggressions of the 
Roman see. It was thus that for a while we defended the 
remains of our just liberties. 


orcad 
fata aati vy the ancient rights of our Chureh, whieh in after 
‘for of the mr agros ended in her complete subjection to papal 
tyranny, it is just matter for satisfaction to 


Ws dpi te oper to lyr el Sify al Moores Ber io 
‘AMtarlpting dniseeror xdvewy redraw txur rij Uovriay, erh—Cone. 








remember 
rather than by the influence of Roman teachers, that the| 
knowledge of the Gospel spread among the Saxons during the 


period now under our view. When Rome afterwarils assorted 


her full authority here, it may be said of her that other men had 
-Isboured, and that she entered into their labours. Indeed, 80: 


that the heralds of good tidings, whose fect carried | 
© preach the Gospel of peace, were natives of the soil 

and members of the ancient Church of Britain. 
Oxwald*, 2 Briton, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity in Scotland, and whose conversion must, 
ness Gis tin Cok eg 
‘established himself in great power in Northumbria, determined 
Eee the people vader hi government. For this pur- 
pose he obtained the assistance of Aidan, a man of holy charac 
a Scotch ecclesiastic, who was consocrated 


bishop, and fixed his see at Lindisfarne*, or Holy Island, on the| 3° 


berland, and a few miles south of Berwick, 

ane | is plain that no regard was here shewn for papal 
GRAD sa Gregory, in his instructions given to Augus- 
“tine about forty years previously, had ordered “the principal 
‘#0 for the northern parta to be settled at York.” I 
C ‘To Aidan‘ succeeded Finan and Colman, both 

Scots, not only unconnected with Rome, but 

“ayer to resist on all just. ocensions hor undue assumption of| 
authority over the native Church, and hor innovations on the 
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A.D, 601) suitor becoming a Christian. When the great doctrines of 
ae Christianity were submitted to him, and the hopes of a future 
{Colles t resurrection and a glorious immortality were held out to 

him, he was so dooply affocted as to declare that he would 
become a Christian, even though the princess should refuse to 
become his wife. Under these circumstances Peada was 
baptized, together with his followers, by Finan, who had then 
succeeded to the bishopric of Lindisfarne. Under such au- 
Seamer | spices Diuma® was consecrated bishop of the Mercians, or 
wos | Middle Angles, and taking with him throo English priests, 
“\Cedda, Atta, and Betti, preached both to the nobles and 
*t,, [common people of that division of our country, who were 
persuaded in great numbers to renounce paganism and to be 
baptized into the Church. Thus from members of our native 
Church central England received the glad tidings of sal- 


vation. 
From the same quarter the kingdom of 
Calls Bows: Posen, that part of the country chiefly com- 
prised in the modorn diocese! of London, received again the 
blessings of the Christian faith. Since the failure of Mellitus 
heathenism seems to have prevailed there; but now Chad, « 
" \native Christian, was solemnly consecrated * as bishop of that 
district by Finan; and having repaired from Northumbria, at 
this time the eradle of our national faith, he pursued his labours 
jn Essex, which were crowned with success; and its inha- 
bitants were thus reclaimed from Gentile superstitions, Priosts 
and deacons were ordained? by this bishop to agsist him in 
his pious work; a monastery was commonced under his au- 
spices at Tilbury on the Thames; several churches were built, 
and the interests of Christianity wisely and effectually pro- 
moted, in that country committed to his 
Voney among Even among the East Angles, inhabiting the 
toe Beat Angion. modern coantica of Norfolk sad Sulflk, though 
the prelates appear to have been in communion with the 
‘Church of Rome after Augustino’s arrival here, yet: the con- 
version of the people **was™ greatly owing to the labours of 
Fursey, an Trish monk,” 
Thas only two counties between the south of Scotland and 
the Thames, during the period of the revival of Christianity 
in England, were under Roman superintendence; and eveo in 
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or wites, it is not necessary here to speak; they are allowed 
on all hands to have been constituent members of the “mixed. 
councils,” though, a8 regards the last five mentioned members 
of those assemblies, it is not generally agreed by what election 
or exact arrangement they were appointed. But there were 
other members of the “mixed councils,” abbots and presbyters, 
men of the second order in the miniatry of the Church; and 
since complete success has attended the endeavours of those 
in this country whose object has boon to doprive that order of 
any direct voice in secular matters; and still further, since 
there ix no small anxiety shewn to deprive them of giving 
their voices even in spiritual matters, it seems not out of 
place to shew that no precedent for either of such exclusions 





can be found in the ancient institutions of this country. Let 
us see, then, how the matter stands during this period under 
review, as regards the admission of the second order of the 
clergy to the “mixed councils” of this nation. 

‘At tho mixed council of Bapehild, near Sittingbourne, 
a.p. 692, eight* out of the eighteen signatures attached to 
the decrees are those of presbyters. 

‘The laws of the West Saxons, embracing both ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs, were enacted under K. Ina, about a.n. 
698, in a “mixed council” or “ wittena-gemote,” consisting 
of bishops’, senators, the wiee elders of the people, together 
witha great number of the “ inferior clergy” —for in this senso 
the expression “ magna sercorum Dei frequentia™ is understood 
by the learned *. 

At the mixed council of Brasted, near Sevenoaks, held 
a.b. 696, there were assembled K. Withred, Archbishop 
Berthwald, Gybmund, bishop of Rochester, and “all persons 
holding any rank of the ecclesiastical order.” 

Of the mixed council held «.p. 700, it is mentioned 
that the docision was approved * by? all the clergy.” 

At the mixed couneil of Cliff at Hoo, a.n. 747, there were 
present ‘“‘very* many priets and eccleviastics,” together with 
Ethelbald, and his princes and great men, Anditis worthy of 

* ** Oumnes ecclesiantici ordinis dignitates."—Conc, Mag. Brit. 1 G0. 

* + Placuit idem etiam omni clero et Inicis pormnltis.”” Hody quotes Life of 


Bonitfice. 
+ “Sacendotes ot eccleriaticos purimos.""—Speim, Cone. 26%. 
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duties, than by descending inte the lists and mingling in the 
strife of the political arena, But these facts of history are 
here adduced simply for the purpose of shewing, that the total 
exclusion of the lowor clorgy, from all participation whatever 
in the English civil legislature, cannot be traced back to 
ancient precedents, has no foundation in the original institu- 
tions of our country, and that the jealousy which some modern 
writers appear to take so much delight in exciting against 
them is a feeling of comparatively mushroom * growth. 
I, Protnten But a topic now comes in its turn more 
te aalenal closely allied to our present inquiry—the pro- 
“el sence of presbyters, the second order of the 
clergy, in the “national” and “provincial synods” of this 
period. The presbyters of the English Church may well be 
content, a8 was hinted in the Inst section, to be almost the 
only subjects of this realm who lie under a disability to tender 
their counsel or give their voice in civil matters. They may 
be content, in consideration of the holy duties incumbent 
upon them requiring their constant attention, and in eon- 
‘sideration of the sacred office they hold rendering it desirable 
that they ehould keep themselves unspotted from the world— 
they may be content for these reasons to lie under disabilities 
which are imposed on them in common only with their Hebrew 
fellow-subjects. 
later But there is an aggression, not so much upon 
tem, ite web their rights, as upon their duties, to which 
onier in the mir the preabyters of the English Church, the se 
eer cond order of hor ministry, nover will silently 
submit. Thoro are disabilities to which endeavours have been 
made to subject thom, against which it will be the duty of the 
faithful laity of this Church, should such endeayours be con- 
tinued, most loudly, and it. is to be hoped effectually, to re- 
monstrate, Every presbyter in this national Church has 
bound himself at the most solema hour of his life to “be 
ready with all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doetrines contrary to God's word™.” 
And upon this his promiso he has received from the Lord 
* Vids infra, chap, ix. see. 8, The “prvemunientes” clause in the bishops’ 
a ar ti i aa 
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to preach the word of God and to minister the holy sacra-| —_—~ 
‘mente*” But how can ho faithfully exercise that authority 
how can he be said to fulfil his solemn promise of * banishing’ 
and driving away all orroncous and strange doctrines,” if he 

allows the authoritative interpretation of that word, 
which, be it remembered, is the highest exercise of its minis: 
tration, and the declaration of doctrine thence ensuing, to be 
withdrawn from the sacred synods of this nation, where either 
by himself or his representative, his voice alone can be heard, 
i.e. heard authoritatively, and to be transferred elsewhere, 
as though he had himself neither part nor Jot in this 
matter! 

‘The presbytors of the English Church claim the right and 
duty of ministering the word in its highest and most emphatic’ 
sense, and of giving their voices in synodical definitions of| 
doctrine, a8 an inheritance entailed upon them from the apos- 
tolic and primitive ages, and as handed down to them from the 
‘earlicat synods of Britain. That right and that duty lie at the 
very foundation of our ecclesiastical institutions; they are in- 
volved in the original elements of our Church. They are for! 
her a divine heirloom inherited by our forofathors, entailed by 
them on this generation in sacred trust for those yet to come. 
And it would be an evil supposition to admit that the chureh-| 
‘men of this age will fail to act in accordance with the words! 
‘of the Athenian orator, when he exhorted his countrymen “to 

prove themselves not unworthy of their predecessors, to repel 
feneroschments by all just means, and t0 strive to hand down 
that which they had thomeclyes inherited unimpaired to pos- 
terity’.” Tt was ever the policy of Rome to doprive the 
English prosbyters of their just rights in this respect, and, by 


‘Jesus Christ, through a direct apostolical channel, sea AD, a 
5 Ordering 





ng all authority into the hands of archbishops and 
or nominated by the papal see, to bring our 
servitude. It is certain that in proportion as| 
prevailed, the authority of presbyters de- 

this scheme of papal policy was advanced not 

all authority at Rome, whenever and how- 


1 dANA role IxMpade wavri rpdmy dpcreaa, eat rote 
‘adrd pit Déboow wayatotva—Thucyd, Hist. lb. 1. 
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ever such an object might be attained ; not only by enlarging 
episcopal power over the inferior clergy, but by promoting to 
the offices of the highest dignity eithor absolute foreigners, or 
at least such as were imbued with Italian predilections. Thus 
the action of the national Church was erippled, her inde- 
pendence was diminished by insensible degrees, and the esta- 
blishment of such a supremacy over her was ultimately se- 
cured aa was unknown to the Apostles, unheard of in the 
primitive Chureh, and most stoutly aforetime resisted in this 
our country. But the polly tela eee 
rights and liberties of the Church, whether their objects are 
spiritual authority or the inereaso of temporal power, seems to 
agree in one point, that is, in an endeavour to depress the 
second order of the ministry, and to transfer all jurisdiction to 
the hands of a few, who may be more easily persuaded or more 
‘readily restrained, 

Whenever an unwarrantable stretch of power is contem- 
plated, numbers in opposition are wont to be deemed incon~ 
venient, That policy which onco rendered Romo supreme 
here, and cast us all but hopelessly at her feet, should be in 
all reason viewed in the light of a warning, and against any 
attempt of a like character, or supported by like means, every 
member of the Church, be he ecclesiastic or layman, should 
lift up his voice, if he would have her doctrine, her discipline, 
and her integrity maintained inviolate. 

cedose _ It i8 & matter for reasonable surprise, that 
as Riga ‘ite the contrary course should have been upon any 
re ‘oceasion taken by such as enjoy tho blessing 
and privilege of being members of this Church. Yet an ex- 
treme anxiety has been manifested to deprive the second 





order of the ministry of any voice in ecclesiastical matters. 
‘This has been attempted in various ways. One rather remark- 
able way has been to commit some violence upon Englieh his~ 
tory. It bas been declared that our provincial synods—the 
convocations—each compozed of the metropolitan, his euffra~ 
gans, and certain presbyters, take date only from the time of 
K. Edward 1, and that their constitution is based upon a 
pote plan of that monarch for replenishing hix exchequer. 

this is more than appears upon inquiry. Without offence 
T hope it may be said, that it is unsafe to take such state~ 
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‘ments of political partisans upon trust, and hardly prudent: to} 4p. 6o1— 
publish them at second hand. The records of K. Rdward L's} + 
reign would supply more trustworthy evidence in such a case, 
‘and might more usefully, if not more satisfactorily, be con- 
sulted. Besides, the existence of earlier pages in our coun: | 
should not be so summarily set aside, 

_ The records of our provincial synods during the reign of| 
K. Edward I. will be considered in their proper place when 
we arrive at that point of the history**. But itis at this time|™ Vid. int. 
right to consider how the matter stood with regard to the] 
presence of presbyters in national and provincial synods 
rege 2 enon betiroxs: a ean 


_ epeetiptiante Feedietoeh ‘The authority 
of more ancient precedents for their rights in this respect will 
not fail. Tt would argue a better knowledge of the past, and 
a fairer representation of the truth, to quote that monarch’s 
conduct as directed rather to deprive the clergy of the com- 
mon rights of citizonship, than as tending to enlarge their 
authority or increase their privileges. 
ty But for the present, to confine ourselves en- 

tirely to the period on which we are now en- 

, proof will be found of the right of presbyter 

to take thoir placos and give thoir voices in “national and 
provincial synods” In this, indeed, Hes one of the chief) 
inquiry. We have scen that the admission of 

preabyters into our English convocations is derived from the 
the Synod of Jerusalem, from the practice of the 

primitive age, and from the constitution of the synods of the 
early British Church. And by a consideration of the Anglo- 
"Saxon assemblies at this period of our history, it will be found 
‘still formed a component part of all the greater 

- Thus amid the earliest foundations of the ecclosias- 

WZ wo discover such tokens a8 assure us of the 

the present fabric. ‘The roots which supply 

ty trees which are the 

of our native soil strike wide and deep: and in 

wwe find recorded in the most distant annals of 
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elements of this national Church which are the very sources 
of her being, the natural supplies not only of health and 
strength, but even of her very life and existence. 

‘Though with the increase of papal power, as was before re- 
marked, we may trace a corresponding decrease in the autho- 
rity of the second order in the ministry, yet, as in the period 
before us that power was by no means universally admitted in 
England, we may discover the presence of presbyters in all 
the more important synods, and find records of their subserip- 
tions to the authoritative documents. 

‘To the national Synod of Whitby, s.p. 664, Colman, 
bishop of Lindisfarne, came “ with" his clergy ;" Agelbert, 
bishop of the West Saxons, brought with him “Agatho* and 
Wilfrid, tteo presbyters ;* and there were also in the synod a 
“ large’ body of clergy of both sides.” Tt ix well worthy of 
remark also, i, confirmation of present argument, that 
one of the chief speakers in this “ national synod” was only a 

presbyter, for Wilfrid, who was selected by Agelbert” as the 
main champion on his side, had only lately been admitted to 
priest's orders * by that bishop. 

At the national Synod of Hertford, a.n. 673, there were 
many “‘bengficed* clergy ;* and these, too, were associated 
with the bishops on “just® terms of legislative authority.” We 
are also informed that, on arriving at the synod, “sack? sat 
‘dawn in his place according to his rank.” 

At the national Synod of Hatfield, a.n. 680, we have it on 
the authority of Bede that the assembly was composed of 
“the venerable bishops and very many learned men*.” 

At the national Synod of Osterficld, a., 701, at which 
Archbishop Berthwald and almost* all the bishops of Britain 
wore presont, it is said that the questions in dispute were 
settled, in conjunction with the opinions of the bishops, by 

4 Gum olaricis min” —Cane, Mag. Hit, 1 $i, 


4 ++ Agelbortus cum Agathono et Vilrido preabyteris.”—Tbid. 
+ Multo ex utrdque parte clero."—Spelm. Come. 145, 
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“the consent* of certain abbots.” And it must always. be/ 4.n. so1- 
‘borne in mind that the presence of abbots in national and| + , 
provincial synods is quite enough for our present argument, 

even if preshyters are not mentioned (which they frequently 

are), for abbots were but of the second order of the Christian’ 
ministry, that order into whose rights we are now inquiring. 

Tn a national synod held a... 766, Cuthbert, and other 
bishops, * preshylers', and abbote pazecd the decrees.” 

At the provincial Synod of Bapchild, a.p. 796, there sub- 
scribed to the acts, in company with Archbishop Athelard 

and twelve bishops, three-and-twmenty” abbots; these, it 

must be repeated, were of the second order in the ministry, 

‘and so their subscriptions suggest a valid argument for our| 


present purpose. 
_At the provincial Synod of Cliff at Hoo, a.o. 803, Arch- 


ing 

‘sight o yory dreary waste to travel through, but ¢ 

is not without its profit. Prosont circumstances render it 
necessary that the rights of the second order of the ministry | 
should be carefully examined, justly weighed, and necurately 


right founded on no political whim of K. Edward 1,’s rapa- 
cious temper, but springing from the deepest roots of our| 
ecclesiastical and social institutions,—then the subject, if dull, 
BT bo cnclens, Any labour bestowed upon it will be 


quorundem abbtuxs,”—Hody, 82, quotes Haddin’ Life of Alfid, 


| 1 © Presbytert ot abbates inter alin decrverunt."—Cone. Ming. BS. | 144, 
ea! ‘concilio tottus sanctae synodi.”—Conc. Mag. Brit. i, 167. 
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Ap. 6o1_| rewarded with corresponding satisfaction. The toil itself may 
m4 | prove a pleasure—“ Labor ipse voluptas.” Constantly, as 


has been shewn from the records, we find the second order of 
the ministry present at our early synods; constantly we find 
their names subscribed to the canons enacted, sometimes in 
numbers: and if prosence and subscription are considered a 
sufficient evidence that presbyter were constituent members of 
the larger Anglo-Saxon synods, there is ample proof of the 
fact. Certain it is that the increase of the power of the 
Roman Church in England diminished in proportion the autho- 
rity of presbyters, For as papal encroachment advanced, 
episcopal authority was unreasonably stretched over the lower 
clergy. The monarchical system in ecclesiastical matters (if 
it may so be expressed) was gradually extended, and carried 
along with it a constant and growing tendency to undermine 
the constitution of that primitive Church, which, having drawn 
its first breath on the Galilean mount, was cradled in 
an upper chamber in Jerusalem, exhibited its  maturer 
powers in the first apostolical synods, and was established 
upon the native soil of Britain. Up to the point of the 
history at which we have arrived (and it will be seen that the 
investigation will not be hereafter unsuccessful on this head) 
the right of presbyters to join with their metropolitans and 
bishops in deliberation and final decision on synodical ques- 
tions appears undeniable. The most unanswerable proofs 
lof this fact exist in the records of the synods above quoted. 
And any attempt to deprive the second order of the priest- 
hood of this their rightful inheritance, any endeavour to deny 
them a voice in defining doctrine or authorizing canons, is 
but an imitation of the policy of the Papacy, a direct contra~ 
vention of the examples of the apostolical and primitive ages, 
‘ag well ag an infringement upon the original principles of this 
national Church, as exhibited in the records both of the 

British and Anglo-Saxon times, 

xX. “The One more point must be glanced at before 
ante eet ® the consideration of this period of our history is 
fratls ‘wetsr concluded. Ithas been remarked “ above, in the 
cultsey first chapter of this inquiry, that whatever 
power emperors and laymen have assumed over the Church, 
her judgments in matters purely spiritual, such especially as 
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the definition of doctrine, have beon left to the bishops and 
clergy, that is, in language eommonly rat Gee 
“have been restrained within the power of the keys*,” There 
is no period of the history of this Church in whieh this prin- 
been admitted or urged. It exists in the earliest 
records of our cuuntry ; it is to be traced among the last, even in 
the most solemn act of her present most gracious Majesty. 
= The subject is here introduced because this 
eRe rnc i peilybrovstt bofr as in tho 
mist ~—_acts of the mixed Council of Brasted. And it 
‘may not be unprofitable to trace it among the records of all 


Riifileddcalion of i Ata ieana “at thevinkiea 
Council of Brasted, enacted by K. Withred, with the assent 
of bis princes and all the council, a.n. 696: “ Let® the Church| 

bre freo, and subjoct to her own judgments.” 
4 et ae said K. Edgar, in his eloquent address 
to Dunstan and his suffragans, A.D. 
969, *I wield the sword of Constantine, you that of Peter” 
“Let! the Chureh be free,” is the very key- 

‘stone of Magna Charta. 

“In matters of faith and interpretation of 
Scripture no man made subserip- 
tion but bishops and priests, forasmach as the 
declaration of the word of God pertaincth unto them,” waa! 
‘a public document signed by four bishops in K, Henry VILL.‘ 


Wan Even in the time of that tyrant's most in- 
scorer, opititaal oF ci we maintained 
‘in the public enactments, Tie poseiie tthe teh Hen 


a: speaking of “this realm of England,” eays: 
whereof haying power, when any cause 
happened to come in question, or of spiritual 
‘it waa declared, interpreted, and shewed by 
‘the said body politic called the spiritualty, now: 

bel jndiciin”—Spelm. Cone. 1. 194. 
i, vos Petri gladiom habetin in manibas."—Conc. Mag. 
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AD being usually called the English Church, which always hath 


been reputed and also found of that sort, that both for know- 
ledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, it hath been 
always thought, and is also at this Aowr sufficient and meet of 
itself, without the intermeddling of any exterior person or 
persona, to declare and determine all such doubts, and to 
administer all such offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual 
doth appertain.” 

K. Chute One hundred years Inter the solemn declara~ 
iektrsn tion of K. Charles the Martyr, profixed ta 
the articles of that Church which he so faithfully loved, 
manifestly sanctions the same principle: “If* any difference 
arize about the external policy, concerning the injunetiona, 
canons, and other constitut whatsoover thereto [i.¢. the 
Church] belonging, the clergy in their convocation is to order 
and settle them.” 

Dare And again within the same century the De- 
wae claration of Rights, or, as it has been called, “a 


aettiuainont the most memorable that had 


been known for several ages,” set forth a virtual repetition of 
that enactment of its prototype,“ Let the Church be free,"— 
in these words: “The commission for erecting the late Court 
of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other 
commissions and courte of @ bike nature, are illegal and per- 
nicious!.” 
lithe corona: And, lastly, the solemn oath of every sove- 
reign who ascends the throne of these realms 
has respect in each successive generation to those sacred 
rights of the Church which are her inalienable inheritanee. 
“ Will! you,” inquires the archbishop, “preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the Churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain wnto them, or any of them!” 
“All this I promise to do,” is the answer. And then tho 
holy Gospels being touched, the sovereign adda, ** The things 
which Ihave here before promised, I will perform and keep, 
so help me God,” and then kisses the book. When the 


falgrmre’s | coronation oath has been taken, “‘all* constitutional transne- 


tions between the crown and subject are both essentially and 





formally legal covenants; king and people alike obeying the 
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supremacy of the law,” and that oath ‘is deposited in the| a.p. 6o1— 
Chancery to be produced against the sovereign, should the eee 
5 * 


compact be 

_ Thus in all periods of English history, however remote from 
each other, public instruments spreading over nearly twelve 
centuries assuroand commend to us that principle, “ Libera 
sit Ecclesia fruaturque suis judiciis ;” and it is a vory intel- 
ligible principlo established by most ancient law, confirmed by 
Feeent and most solemn declarations, that the Church's judg- 
‘ments in matters purely spiritual should be free, And yet 
it isa principle which, on some occasions, has not been so 
‘rigidly observed as its sacred character, its antiquity, and its 
iSpertnce anand 


ot Upon a review of the whole question of 







civil character, and some of a mixed nature ; that the 
constituent members of all; and that ecclesiastical 
canons ‘been made by them alone, in the first instance, 
in their synods, were then ratified by the civil power in order to 
those documents laws of the land. It is probable that 
the mixed assemblies were of most frequent occurrence, because 
since the same individuals, in a great measure (so far aa the 
ecelesinstics were concerned), were legislative members of| 
tho Church, as wells of the state councils, it was highly 
‘eonveniont that subjocts both occlesiastical and civil should 
‘be treated of at the same times and places, that is, on the 
‘of the great meetings for the mixed councils, the 
‘withdrawing to a separate place when treating of the 1x 
Taw divine. It is hard to say for exactly how long™ a time |sis—2u0. 
| these “mixed councils” continued. certainly they prevailed 
for several reigns after the Norman Conquest; for though 
| the Conqueror divided the court of the bishop and earl, who 
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synods being then held, affairs both spiritual and temporal 
were transacted, as was the case at the “great Council” of 
Winchester ®, .v. 1070, where Stigand was deposed—at the 
“ great Council” of Windsor? in the same year, where Agelric 
and many abbots were deprived—and at another at Glouces- 
ter, where several bishops were appointed. 

It is not unlikely that the disuso of such “great” or “mixed 
councils” began towards the middle of K. Henry ID's reign, 
when it was said of the clergy that “they digjoined themselves 
from the laity in evory respect, and set up to be independent,” an 
evil which arose from the shameful expulsion of the English 
ecclesiastics, the introduction of Italians and foreigners of 
every sort into their room, and the consequent extension of 
papal influences in England. And an evil thie eertainly was 
of enormous magnitude; for though the clorgy in matters 
purely spiritual, from the vory nature of Christ's kingdom, 
which is “not' of this world,” must be independent on all 
external power; yet in matters purely or partly civil, or 
where civil sanctions are necessary for enforcing spiritual 
decisions, it is of unspeakable importance that clergy and laity — 
should act together in harmonious consent, and that both 
orders, #8 the symmetrical piers of a fairly proportioned arch, 
should unite their combined forces to sustain the solid fabric 
of a Christian and woll-ordored society. 
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(the effects of which event finally threw us helpless at the feet, 
-—— | of the Roman Pontiff) is well worthy of careful investigation, 
in order that the true principles of this national Church may 
be understood, her essential elements bebrought to light; and 
| that now by God's blessing haying recovered and still enjoy- 
ing our original independence of all foreign interference, we 
may be wise in the improvement of our advantages, build up 
the walls of our city of God on their pristine model, and 
discovering the traces of her former glory, lay upon them the 
foundations for future hopes. 

‘The period now before us embraces the time which elapsed 
between the years 804 and 1070, Beginning from the death 
cet of Archbishop Athelard, and the accession* of Archbishop 
Wulfrid to the see of Canterbury (a.p, 804), the tabular 
list * will shew the synods and councils held in this country 
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SIR Gas BS ora tajivation of Guigana; tha tat ot er 4.0 fot 

archbishops (a.p. 1070). K. Egbert sue- ees 

tothe crown of the West Saxons, in the year 800",| Colles, (. 
and William of Normandy was crowned on Christmas day, |* 
1066: the prosent period, therefore, extends from the fourth 
year of Egbert to the fourth of William the Conqueror; 
and it may be termed for the convenience of division the 

second Anglo-Saxon 

‘The state of society nai aor ‘tranquil during the period 
now before us, and political arrangements were consequently 
‘more defined, The great civil councils of the Anglo-Saxons, 
obtained the name of “ wittena-gemotes;” perhaps many 
be hi ee Sie gh bane described, 
ns ‘mixed councils.” But it has been 
That better to apply the term “wittena-gemote” only 
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AD ol when the “ witea,” or “ sapientes,” are found on perusal of the 
records to have been certainly present ; and this rule has been 
followed. 

The remarks made in the previous chapter with regard to 
the assembling of ecclesiastical synods at the same times and 

S Fit. Conc.| places with the civil councils, apply* even with greater force 

Paw to this period of our history than to the last: the clergy 

ere"... .| being always consulted about secular matters; as well as in 

529, now. | purely spiritual affairs, the laity being called in to ratify and to 


LIST OF ANGLO-SAXON BYRODS AND COUNCILA, A.D, HO4—1070—continned, 
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establish* as law, such decisions as had been arrived at by 4.0, Bh 
ay 
beg Brn. 
to assume a more dofinite form arose partly from the con-|[2'5 
‘solidation of the heptarchy, partly from those extensive and | Fes Syn. 
ascribed to K. Alfred the Great in the | Wate 


wise improvements es 
middle of the ninth century. Those improvementa were |i rie 
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DR | public assemblies generally ; and to the constitution of those 
assemblies, and their modes of proceeding, the present subject 
peculiarly draws our attention. And though perhaps in point 
of strict chronology some of the matters here detailed should 
be reserved to a later part of this chapter, yet it is more con- 
venient to take a general survey of the several Anglo-Saxon 
assemblies in this place, oven if some of them did not assume, 
until the middle of this period, so definite a form as that in 
which we shall view them. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
positively defining between a “synod” and a “ conneil® in 
every jicular instance on account of the carelessness 
with which those terms haye becn respectively employed in 
some quarters, and on account of the doubtful character 
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nah, Witowse- The Wittena-gemote’, or Micel-getheaht, i.e. 
“the meeting of the wise,” “ the great thought,” 
the ‘Ymixed council,” ealled in more modern phraseology the 
“great council,” or “parliament.” This was a mixed as- 
sembly of clergy and Inity (legislative). 
‘The Folc-gemote', Shire-mote,or Gerefe-mote, 
Ct ae the county Kora cs phases see) 
turn; the sheriff being deputy of the carl, as some say, but 
rather perhaps being associated with him in order to guard 
the royal interest (executive). 
4, Hundred court, The Hundred court’ (execntive), 
5 ae The Burg-gemote* (executive). 
. Cioge- The Ciroxgemote, Haly-gemote, or Synoth, 
was a pure ecclesiastical assembly, in which “the 
fry were alone and by themselves, as the peculiar officers 
and administrators of religion : for” though “ the clergy were 
thought capable of consulting in political affairs, the laity were 
not thought equal judges in puro spiritual matters.” “In all 
matters" of general legislation they voted with the laymen ; 
but if business more particularly connected with the Church 
was discussed, they rotired, and settled the affairs 
themselves." ‘In those times,” says Archbishop Wake!, 
|< the proper conciliary affhirs of the Church were transacted 
in proper Chureh synods, not in mixed councils—by the bishops 
and prelates alone, not by a conjunction of the laity with 
them.” ‘The cire-gemotes, haly-gemotes, or synotha, were 
national, provincial, or diocesan, of which we have sundry in- 
stances in this and the preceding period, and which may 
rondily be roferred to in the tables profixed to each; and 
when kings were present at such meetings, as was sometimes 
the case, “it! was to keep the peace, and protect the clergy, 
and give solemnity to the occasion; it was not that they or 


* Boel, Syn, 217—208. Ibid. 214. Woke’s Pres. State, 138, Hume, 787. 
Palgrave's Anglo-Saxons, pref. 26, Hody, 124. Jobns. Can, vol i. p. 282. Sharon 
Turner's Hist Anglo-Saxons, vol. fi, p. 407. 

* Home, 21. Koel. Syn, 220—299, 242~257. Flume, 707, note, and 720. 
Blackstone's Com. ir. 4. Palgrore’s Amglo.Sax, pref. 2% Sharon Turner's 
Hist, Amlo-Saxonx, vol. ji. pp. 407.8. 

* Hume, 21. Blackst. Com. iti, $4; iv. 411, Hame, Appendix, No. 1, p. 78%, 

© Hume, 21, and Appendix, No I. See alec Edgar's Lawn, oan, 7) A.D. 058, 
Jobns, Can, vols peat. 











language, which strongly eonfirms 
the view of the subject previously stated: “Unless some 
charters of lands or privileges are granted by the crown, or 
some other temporal affairs transacted in the council, we 
seldom or never find a prince upon the subscription-list. And 
‘if there are any instances to be found, it is possible the prince 
might subscribe as a witness, or to give the Uhurch a security 
‘that the canons should be taken into his protection, and the 
execution of them enforeed with tho civil authority. But let 
‘this be as it will, it is plain that the kings did not vote in 
synods where nothing but ecclesiastical matters were treated!” 


these Chureh assemblies were sometimes convened | pi 


ab the command, and very frequently undor the sanction of 
the king, yet they might be at any time called together by 
the ecclesiastical 


‘power; nor was the royal sanction ™ con-|* Ke 


and this inherent power in the Chureh, by 


the metropolitans convened their suffragan bishops and |, 


recognized uninterruptedly from the earliest re- 

cords of Britain until March 1534, when the Clergy Sub- 
‘mission Act" wax made law; an instance of tyranny on the|* 
part of K. Henry VIIL., and of subserviency on the part of 
_ which, if exhibited rapier fie besides him 

supply matter for surprise. On 
“Tooking back to a time, however, when it was enacted® that 
ayal pr should take the place of the laws of the 
might consequently be inflicted 

‘at the sole will of the sovercign—to a time 

ee, nor age, nor sex’, nor the nearest 


25 Hen. 
VELL. @, 19, 





inary 
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AD and holiest of domestic ties availed to avert that sovercign’s 
ee. hands from the most sanguinary atrocities which defile the 
pages of history,—on looking back to such a time there is no 
room loft for surprise, however despicable may be the exhibition 
of sycophancy on the part of tho parliament, or however wild 
‘tho acts of tyranny on the part of the king. 

National ci ‘Lhe national Cire-gemotes, Hi 

gemote. or Synoths, do not appear to have been called 
together at any specific times, The convention of such as~ 
semblies, apart from the “mixed councils,” we must presume 
to have deponded upon the exigencies of the times and the 
determinations of the ecclesiastical authorities. But when- 
ever a NATIONAL “mixed council” was held, which usually 
took place at the throe great festivals of the Church, viz 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and when on those 
- |occasions the clergy went apart? for consultation on the law 
divine, such an ecclesiastical assembly would certainly partake 
of the character of a “ national synod.” 

- Provineisteire: ‘The provincial Cire-gemote, Haly-gemote, or 
‘done, p. vill | Remote, Synoth, was usually summoned by the metro- 
politan, and the obligation of holding such an assembly twice 
a year was recognized by some of the Anglo-Saxon canons®, 
though it is probable that that obligation was not quite so 
frequently discharged. The provincial synods were at any 
rate held whenever circumstances, in the opinion of the metro~ 
politan, rendered such a course expedient. The practice was 
to entertain in those assemblies complaints made by each 
bishop, in respect of such matters as he was unable to reform 
within his own diocese, Such complaints being publicly made, 
were heard by the metropolitan and the whole synod, so that 
Chwieo, | the benefit of common deliberation and judgment might be 
ae wecured, At the conclusion of the synod the members con- 

Gove Mag. firmed its acts, subscribing their names and dignities, with the 
Patt | addition of the eros, “the manifest signst of the celestial 

. King.” The bishops, on returning each to his awn diocese, 
i were obliged to asscmble* “his presbyters and abbots, with 
‘Cece | the chiefs” of monasteries and churches, to lay before them 





Ce the injunctions of the provincial synod, and to give it in 
ors charge that they should be obeyed. 
ii a * Cove, Herudford, 4:0. 073, can, 7, Cane. Cheabchithy a. 7, ean 
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necessary for the service of God should be provided, as well 
as ink and parchments for enrolling the constitutions which 
should be enacted. Provision also for three days was to be 
prepared; and cach priest was” to bring his clerk to the 
synod, and a faithful servant, one of good reputation and 
sober character, so that all might proceed in order and in the 
fear of God. After the members of a cire-gemote had arrived, 
at the appointed place of meeting, the forms* which attended 
their assembly and the holy solemnities with which they con- 
secrated the occasion are subjects which may well interest us 
even at this distance of time. And though the forms here 
given evidently relate to a diocesan synod, yet it may fairly be 
presumed that somewhat the same order would be observed, 
“mutatis mutandia,” in holding a provincial one. And this 
view is strongthoned by the fact that in Spelman the form 
commences with these words, “The manner‘ of holding 
aynods in England in primseval times,” without any limitation 
a8 to diocesan synods, The solemnities were extended over 
three days; on each of which, at the time appointed by the 
bishop or his vicar, the clergy walked in procession chanting 
the litany, and preceded by persons bearing crosses in their 
hands. When the synod was to be opened, the church, in which 
the assembly was to meet, was cleared of all manner of persons 
save the necessary attendants, and the doors were then locked. 





At one door, however, porters were appointed, and there an 
entrance was permitted to those who enjoyed the privilege of 
ingress, In the midst of the place of assembly was placed a deak, 


* These forms and solemnities are recorded in a manuscript in the Cotton 
brary, and may be found printed in the second volume of Spelaan’s Concilis, 
‘and in the Appendix to Cone. Mag. Brit. vol. iv. p. 784. Tho manuscript is axid 
‘by Sir Frederick Muzlden to be of the “latter part of the elevonth century or easly 
in the owelth.” (Synodalla, part i. p.1.) Forms of holiiog synods have also 
‘boon printed by Mr. Barnes from the Kuoeter, and by Mr. Msskell from the Salis 
bury Pontifical. ‘The latter, ia the Cambridge University brary, is most vala- 
‘able. There are known to be other manuscripts on this subject in existenen, aad 
it may reasonably and judtly be hoped that some of the clergy to whom Providence 
‘has granted time and opportunity will investigate this matter, for thele working 
brethren have little either of the one oF tho other. 

* © Modus tenendi aynodos in Anglih primuris temporibus."—Cone. Mag. Beit. 
vol. fv. App. p. 784. 


* MSS, Cotton, Cleop. 6. vill. fol 3. 








“represent the figure of our blessed Lord Himself; and this is: 
mentioned® as having been the case in the sixth and last. 


couneil held at Constantinople, a.p, 680, The |!7% 


ecumenical 
presbyters having seated themselves in synod according to the’ 
dates of their respective ordinations, the deacons who were 
0 entered after them’, and then also followed the 
of good repute, “or, at any rate, those whose presence: 
‘was required by common consent’. When the 
‘ments were so far completed, the bishop entered if he wished 
to preside, or when the nature of the case required his pre- 
‘sence. In his absence his viear acted for him. All being’ 
now assembled, the deacon said, “Let us pray”—* Rise 
‘upon your fect.” The bishop then turning to the east pro- 
|Salad 
and immediately added this pray 
SSApETiordiho-vniess the irsblo and blemest us in the 
exercise of brotherly Jove, grant to this assembly thy grace: 
grant that we, behaving ourselves as men with whom Thow 
dwollest, may bo assured that to us Thou hast accorded thy 


two taper-bearers, advanced, 
; and after a blessing: —_ been 


[Es Piession som wath Plonurium : Kiber missalis in quo Evangelia de- 
ut'=Catalani Ordo ad Syn. vis Introduc. quoted in Synodalia, No. 2, 


follows," quor ordo poporcerit interssne,"” which T have not 
‘It certainly means hat these were selected descons  whove 
aie ek Bodied Dy the whole body of that order in the minis- 


‘ity wero introduced into a synod, they were there to set 
to define or decide. 
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pronounced by the bishop, the deacon rad a passage from the 
Gospel of S. Luke, beginning with the words, “The Lord 
appointed other seventy also,” and ending, “ For the labourer 
is worthy of his hire," 

‘The hymn ‘“ Veni Creator” was then sung, and at its con- 
clusion the following prayer was offered up : 

*O God the Holy Ghost, we, though bound with grievous 
sing, are yet specially assembled here in thy name. Come 
unto us; deign to take up thy abode in our hearta; teach ns 
what we should do; whither we should direct our course ; 
make known to-us how we may please Theein all things : and 
what we may be able to accomplish, Do Thou, who alone 
with God the Father and his Son possessest a glorious name, 
put right judgments into our hearts, and bring them to good 
effect. O Thou who lovest truth and equity, suffer us not to 
pervert justice; grant that we may not be led astray by 
ignorance; grant that no favour may incline us, no hope of 
roward, no regard to the favour of man may corrupt us. 
Join us unto Thee by the gift alone of thy grace, go that we 
may become one with Theo, and may never sworve from 
truth. As we are now gathered together in thy name, 80 may 
we in all things adhere to justice, piety, and moderation. 
May our minds altogether cleave unto Thee; and hereafter 
according to our good works may we attain unto eternal 
rewards through thy gift, who alone with the eternal Father 
and his Son livest, rulest, and reignest for ever.” 

After this prayer was ended, and all had taken their ap- 
pointed seats in silence, the bishop, or in his place the chicf dea- 
con, delivered to the synod an address of the following nature ; 

“Very reverond priests and brethren, now that our prayers 
have been offered up to God, I bid you with an holy exhorta- 
tion, and in God's name I desire you to hear reverently, and 
consider faithfully all such matters an I shall propose to you 





concerning God, the discipline * of the clergy, and the main- 
tenance of pure morals. And if perchance any one of you 
should dissent from my propositions, let that man, avoiding 
all admixture of strife, submit those subjects, on which he feels 
a doubt, to the common judgment of all, 20 that under God's 


guidance he may reeciye instruction himself, or impart it to 
* De meris ontinibna”” is the terw which I venture thus to translate, 
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any clergyman knows of any man in his| » Cove. 
m he is unable himself to bring to amend- 
) not on account of the opposition of secular] 
information of such circumstances should be) 
) to the synod.” 
‘thane connected with the rad 





Canons, vol is pet. The Latin word bs parni= 
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A.D. 20i—| heaven the pasture of his flock. Amen, The which may 
——— | He deign to grant!" 


On the second day of meeting the members entered the 
synod, as on the first day, in full procession. When the 
bishop, or in his absence his vicar, had taken his place, the 
deacon aaid, * Letus pray” —" Rize upon your feet.” The bishop 
then turning to the east, pronounced in a low tone these 
words: “The Lord bewith you.” The response—" Andwith thy 
spirit”—having been made, this prayer immodiately followed : 

““O God, who grantest the pledges of thy presence to us 
thy servants, send down upon us the spirit of charity, thatin 
this assembly of our brethren and fellow-servants the manifold 
gifts of thy grace may be increased upon us through our 
Lord.” 

A passage from the Gospels was then read, beginning with 
these words, “Then He called his twelve disciples together,” 
and ending, “Preaching the Goapel, and healing every 
where*.” After the Gospel was finished the laity retired, and 
a homily of Gregory was read by the deacon, beginning, “ The 
harvest truly is plenteous,” and ending with the words, 
“ The fathers by no means acknowledge.” 

‘Then in the absence of any presentments on the part of the 
clergy, the laity were again introduced, and in their hearing | 
this passage from the Council of Nice was read: “Let the 
judges fast while engaged in the execution of laws and the 
decision of causes,” If the laity had presentments to make, 
they were now brought before the notice of the proper judges, 
‘and the second day's synod was thon dissolved with the fol- 
lowing benediction : 

“ May the God of all our thoughts and words, whether 
earthly or heavenly, grant you the increase of that grace 
which He vouchsafes to his ministering servants. Aren, 
Having placed you on his right hand, may He grant yous 

in his heavenly kingdom. Amen. Which may He 
grant throughout all ages, who foreknew’ us before 





| 
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On the third day the members entered the synod, as upon) 4.12, Hn4— 
the first, in full procession. When tho bishop, or his viear,| ——~ 
hhad risen up in his place, the deacon (as before) said, “ Let us 
pray "—" Rise upon your feet.” The bishop also (as before) 
turning to the east, pronounced these words in a low tone: 
SiPhe Lord be with you;” and the response: followed as on 
the second day, “And with thy spirit.” Then this prayer 
was offered up = 

“Assist, O Lord, we beseech Thee, us thy servants with 
help both for the soul and body: nourish us with spiritual 
i ‘mercifully save us from all our enomics through 


‘his prayer ended, a passage from the Gospel followed, 
beginning at the words, “ These twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
commanded them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles,” and ending, 


“ As harmlessas doves!” After this Gospel |'5, Mau. 
‘was finished, questions, if it was so required, were proposed |~ 
and presentments made. An exhortation to the clergy and 
‘fan address to the people followed on the part of the bishop ; 
and at the conclosion of his sermon, he pronounced the 


ra esse lite woos: began tho’ hymn 
of praise, “Te Deum "—the poople responding at intervals, 
“Kyrie Eleyson:” and attest the hymn Sea flatts the 
the antiphon, “Into the way of peace,” with the 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” This finished, 
‘again said with a loud voice, “ Kneel down for the 
“bendiion  wich flowed ne floing frm’ 
“Tho almighty Son of God, who is the beginning and the 
"end, grant you the fulncas of hie love. Amen, May He who 
eS ee 
‘clean from every stain of sin. Amen. So that being set free 
| Sele en ela 
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Spirit, ye may return with prosperous journeys and unharmed 
to the repose of your own homes. Amen. Which may He 
deign to grant, who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world without end *.” 

Such appear to have been the solemnities attending an 
Anglo-Saxon synod. The precise forms here recounted were 
evidently adapted to a diocesan, not a provincial meoting, 
and provide for scasions during three days. Yet they may 
be taken ae an example of the uzual course pursued in ecelo- 
siastical assemblies among our forefathers in this Chureh. 
And these solemnities might have been, a3 occasion required, 
made available by very inconsiderable alterations for all the 
Cire-gemotes, whether national, provincial, or diocesan, whether 
of longer or of shorter duration than the time to which the fore~ 
going forms specially apply. The present forms for our pro- 
vincial synods (at least in the Canterbury province) are now 
dofinitely fixed ; but in the event of the general restoration of 
diocesan synods in these later ages of our Chureh, it would be 
desirable that the Anglo-Saxon solomnities usual on such 
occasions should be investigated with great exactness, in order 
that we might, at any rate, have the advantage of such infor 
mation respecting the ancient Cire-gemotes of our country ax 
might supply sugyestions, if not positive examples for imi- 
| tation. 

¥. Form or .2he Wittena-gemote"’, Micel-gemote, or 
bree tena Micel-getheaht, ie. the meeting of the wise, 

the great moeting, or groat thought, was the 

same among the Anglo-Saxons® as an imperial parliament is 
with us? at this day. Though usually assembled at the three 
great, festivals of the Christian Chureh—Christmas%, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide—it was called together not only at those 
seasons, nor perhaps always then, but sometimes also at the 
pleasure? of the prince, as grave" circumstances required, and 
for the purpose of enacting laws upon any emergency. From the 
|. preface to the laws of K, Ina we may learn that the constituent 

* Thus ends the account given in the MS. Cotton, Cleop. «vill f 30, as 
‘quoted by CAarier Speloan and Wilkins. Vid. sup. p. 186, note. 

1 Wor an example of tho earious kinds of wubjects doalt with in « wittena- 
emote, see Council of Ensham, 4.9. 1008. Speline Conch O25, 
ane ial fst Men aloes os 
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‘members of that wittena-gemote in which they were enacted| 4. 
were: 1. Bishepe*; 2. aldermen, governors of countics, some- |", 
‘times called eorls or earls; 3. the elder wites, or wise mens) ¢ 
4. the sercants of God, i.¢. 1 presume, tho clergy, for in 
“another translation these are called the ministers* of God; 
‘and it isagreed upon all hands, indeed the subscriptions prove 
jadoubt, that abbots at least were constituent members: 
5. thawes also, é.¢, the landed gentry, partook" of this privi- |* Cone 
lege; 6. and it is moreover asserted that knights" claimed 
‘seats in such assemblics, ‘Thus they were mixed moctings of 1 
clergy and laity; and, in the words of Home”, “ It ie evident |S!" 
from the tenor of the ancient laws that the wittena-gomote 
enacted statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical, as well as |. 
‘the civil government, and that those dangerous principles: by | xo, 
which the Church is totally severed from the State were 
Mei Gicions te ne Anglo-Saxons.” Not, indeed, that 
a full wittena-gemote decided upon questions purely spiritual ; 
when these came under debate, the bishops and clergy went 
apart* and deliberated by themsclyes. But on their return 
their conclusions touching. tho law divine’ were referred 0 jy 
‘the full assembly; and if assented to by all, carried with them | sh" 
reat tee Cinret, but became the law of |! 
‘the Iand. As has been observed, the Wittena-gemotes were 
usually held at the three high feasts of the Christian* year, |i 
clear evidence that the solemmities of the State 
coincided with the festivals of the Church; and suggesting 
also matter for regret that holy and great interests, once so 
‘intimately joined together, should in any measure or degree 
have been put asunder, 
were surrounded with all the circumstances 
ge ei at comer te 
(Scaler alata aie senna 





iiMtecoes in his hand, and adorned with 
of majesty 5 and this custom continued even 
and down as late as to the year ae 

D during the Christmay* solemnities at | Cov 
himeelf of his crown and offered it upon | jiny Tats 
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the altar, from which time the ancient eustom of wearing the 
erown at those festivals ceased for a time. As the monarch 
presided in the assembly, so sometimes‘, if not always, he 


|, addressed the members in a speoch. 


About the person of the king were the clerks § of the Royal 
Chapel and the chief officers of state. Near them were placed 
the bishops and abbots, habited in the vestments of their 
respective orders, the principal places" of honour being yielded 


to the clergy by the “lewed-folk,” or laymen, These prelates 


had a double right to be present and to take part in the 
proceedings, both in reapect of their spiritual capacity as 
teachers! of the people, and also as being proprietors! of the 
soil. For these were the two qualifications * which seeured a 


- |weat in that assembly, noble birth! not being alone sufficient 


to confer that privilege, which was associated exclusively 
either with clerkship or property; i.¢. with such a character 


Tarver's 
Sarona rol, |f0r learning and such # station as was considered a guarantee 


ie 


i 


if 





‘of personal merit, or with such a share in real property as 
was deemed a security for good behaviour and a substantial 
interest in the common weal. Near® the prelates were placed 
the clergy® of inferior degree, each bishop bringing with him 


. |& certain number of priests selected from his diocese”. 


Beneath the clergy sat’ the vassal kings, if any such 
existed; and on the same seats with them sat the aldermen, 
or, a8 they were called in the later Anglo-Saxon times, the 
corls or earls of the shires, clad? in gilded robes, and dis 
tinguished by the ornaments proper to each respectively. 

‘The next and lowest order enjoying the privilege of voting 
in the wittena-gemote were the thanes, who attended girt 
with swords, as being the “king's ministers ',” engaged to 
defend him in time of war; among’ these probably were the 
Enighte', if seats in this assembly aro correctly assigned to 
them, But all those claiming the right of giving thelr volees 
at this august meeting were obliged to be landowners®; for 
no layman, however noble, could take his place there as aeon- 


* In the charter of privileges given to Glastonbury by Ke Baga, in the mixed 
Council of London, av. 970-1, we find this grant made to Chat mouastery and ite 





| 
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stitwent member, unless ontitled to land. There is reason to 4-1 4m — 
“suppose that forty hides™™ of land, or an estate* of between | ———— 


five” he 
four and ‘thousand acres, was the amount generally) Turvers a 


a 
Th such assemblies, among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, cae 
were the laws made, and the necessary? business of the king-| in von. Bee 
dom transacted. On the same occasions also it was usual for the | si" Stare 
king to hear* and determine controversies * between his grent | Ht Anglo- 
‘mon, to receive appeals from the fole-gemotes, to dispense his |i, i 
‘munifieence*, and to take care® that bishops were provided is 
for such districts as were in need. mei 
"Teewas customary also for the churls, or lower onder of men, Bee 
to be present; who, though having no votes in the assembly, 
yet came together on these occasions in vast crowds, And Sete, 
‘notwithstanding they had no authority in the making of laws, me 
yet by their presence they testified a popular assent to the Sane 
z | were in the habit of crying out “ Yea! you!” Hist. Angee 
‘when the dovm* or enactment authorized by the witan was} ‘ir 


proclaimed. or 
em He ‘ThoCire-gemotoand Wittona-gomotewerethe Kine 
two legislative assemblies of the Anglo-Saxons, |*s9, ol. 

Dee es ae ingly exocstive; and first among |: Rody, 
“these stands the Pole-gemote, Shire-mote, or Gerefe mote, i.¢. Saga 

pe “shire-reeve's (sheriff's) turn.” ‘The | A28!" 

‘word fologemote in its generic sense signified originally any") > 
oor plea bat specifically, and in its more defined fon 


ber with the alderman’, originally ™ presided ; cine 
Mr. Sharon Turner hes roundly contradicted himeulf; os may| "S57" 
Ao 104 fbi story of the Angl-asons f 
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but Alfred appt sherft® also in each county, some- / 


times called the Jesser® alderman, who might as the king's 


juime'*!| minister be some cheek upon the independence of the alder- 


man, and “whose? office empowored him to guard the rights 
of the crown in the county, and to levy the fines imposed, 
which in that age formed no contemptible part of the public 
revenue.” The spring fole-gemote was a fuller assembly * 
than the meeting held in the autumn; and that for two 
reasons: at the farmer, allegiance was sworn to the king by 
his fealty-men who resided within the particular county in 
which the court was held, and thus this was the more solemn 
occasion of the two; but another reason also tended to render 
the former asezembly more crowded, which was, that the 
country people' were not much at leisure to attend the 


ad autumn fole-gemote, as being held at a season when the 


harvosting of their erops demanded peculiar care. Tn ad- 
,_ |dition to the oaths of fealty taken to the king, causes* eccle- 
sinstical, as well as civil, were decided in these fole-gemotes; 
and appeals were received from the inferior courts, é.¢. from 
the hundred courts end burg-gemotes. “ Secular affairs' were 
here decided in a summary manner, without much pleading, 
formality, or delay, by a majority of voices, and the bishop or 
alderman had no further authority than to keep order among 
the frocholders, and to interpose” with advice.” It of course 
is to be presumed that ecclesiastical causes involving questions 
purely spiritual were never introduced here; but only such 
as involved the temporal accidents of Church disputes. The 
Jaw spiritual was then, as it ever ought to be, dealt with in 
the cire-gemotes. When fines were imposed by the court, a 
third went’ to the alderman ; and as many of the fines were 
pecuniary, the profits of hia office were oT aug- 
mented by this perquisite: the remaining two-thirds™ wont to 
the king. 

From the fole-gemote there lay an appeal to the king in 
council ; and it is said that in the time of Alfred the people 
had such confidence in his wisdom and integrity that he was 
leader pelaliadedevertenaly det i oot 

‘The folo-gemotes represented our Lent and summer assizes, 
for after the Conquest the mixed jurisdiction of the ied 
‘and alderman were divided, and tho latter was replaced by 
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“tha Count,” who sens still to hold this assembly ‘, called in’ 
Inter language the *sheriff’s turn,” twice a year, And more) 0% _ 
though the count’s jurisdiction has remained with 
‘the shoriff, yet the duty of trying causes has been transferred 
‘to the Sovereign's judges of assize, porsons learned in law; 
‘and the clamorous decisions of the collected Anglo-Saxon 
frecholders have been replaced by the verdicts of juries, ondi- 
cesarean 
an institution commended by the sixth 

sro sgcg tas Coteca et aendoe Aw. 11667, 


ih) 
Oa 


"Nor by lorers of order can this change be lamented, as there | 


are reasons for supposing that the Anglo-Saxon fole-gemotes 
‘wore not always carried on with that respoct to decorum which 
‘the solemnity of the occasion, and the nature of the business to 
‘be transactod, would seom to have required. We find, indeed, 
avery strict law passed in K. Alfred's time against persons who 
disturbed the proceedings in those meetings, as though such 
events were not unusual; and from the tenor of the law it 
may be gathered that such disturbances were wont to be of, 
asomewhat tumultuous kind. It enacts that, “If men fight 
before the king's alderman in court, Ict the satisfaction be made. 
a8 for blood, and a mulet be paid as right is, and before that, 
420 shillings as a mulct to the alderman. If any one cause 
disturbance in the county court by brandishing of weapons, 
Jet him pay 120 shillings as a mulct to the alderman. If| 
‘somewhat of this happen before the king's lesser * aldera 

‘or the king’s* priest, let thirty shillings be paid as the mulet *, 
ae The next assembly in a descending order 
’ among the Anglo-Saxons was the sundred 


aK. Alfred's 
Laws Exel. 


waa derived from the partition of the county, | so | 


" 1 the court exorcised jurisdiction, for the counties 
‘were subdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds into tithings ; 
undred consisting of ten tithings, the tithing originally 
ilies or houscholds, In the former, the hundred 


* turnum "dis in anno, in Inco debito et consulta, vie. 
post festum Sel! Michaelis," is the usage doclared 
-— Kennett, Eee. 879. 220. 


deputy. ‘The crime of brandishing a weapon before 
dealt with in the ninth canon of the same solo, 
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"| teataments were aces slaves manumitted, and bar- 
gains of sale ratified.” To this court there lay an appeal® 
from the burg-gemote, the court of the “decennary,” or 
“tithing,” and the original causo also was here tried in case of 
any controversy arising between different decennaries, 

The mode of proceeding in the hundred court is well worthy 
of our especial regard, as hence arose our present institution 
off trial by jury, an institution the value of which we can 
hardly estimate duly in times of internal peace, and in the 

“absence of secret designs and party intrigues; but which is 
the best bulwark against that flexibility of human judgment 
80 easily seeured by the favour of the great and powerful in 
every age. Twelve frecholders* wore sworn, together with 
the hundreder, “to administer impartial ® justice, and so they 

| proceeded to the settlement of such cases as fell within their 
jurisdiction.” The hundred was sometimes termed a wapen- 
take, and its courts were monthly. The jurisdiction was 
somewhat similar, at least as regards territorial extent, even 
if it had not a more substantial reeemblance, to our present 
courts of petty sessions, The present liability in our own 
days of the hundred to make compenaation for the riotous 
demolition of churches and some other specified buildings is 
but a remnant of those Anglo-Saxon institutions, which 
rendered persons living within the same districts responsible 
for each other's behaviour; and which practically taught: the 
wholesome lesson, that men may not live selfishly, intent only 
upon themselves; but that they must either provide, each 
in his proper sphere, for the education and honest employment 
of those about them and beneath them, or else justly bear 

‘those common burdens, which the general prevalence of igno- 
rance and idlences will inevitably entail. This principle has 
‘boon recognized during the reign* of our last sovereign but 
one; and it is not the only point in which we might very 


* Tand 8 Geo. IV. ¢. 31, rrgulating proceedings sguinet the hundred in case of 
fiotons demolitions. 
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wisely and very beneficially imitate the example of our Anglo- 4-0, 30 
‘Saxon forefathers. 


—— 
yt the The lowest court was that of tho “ tithing” or] 

Berm, — “ decennary,” called the Burg-gemote, and was! 
held thrice a year, as may be learnt from the seventh canon of 
Edgar's laws‘, a.0. 958. Each county, as has been remarked, 
was divided into hundreds, from the Aundred courts there lay an 
appeal to the fole-gemote, or county court, and as the hundred 
was divided into tithings, or decennaries, s0 from the courts 
of this last division, the 4urg-gemotes, an appeal lay to the 
hundred court, The tithing was originally composed of ten 
families. Tho masters of those faniilies formed a kind of 
and “under! the name of a tithing, decennary, or 
friburg, they were answerable Wield lie oontnad and. 
over them one person called a tithing-man, headburg, or 
borsholder, was appointed to preside.” Every man was obliged 
to register himself within some tithing, and this precaution 
was taken that, in the event of any offence being committed, the 
guilty person might, without difficulty, be detected. Tn case 
of fight, the borsholder and tithing in which the offender was 
registered became liable to legal processes, and were obliged 
to make satisfaction to the king according to the degree of, 
the offence, unless the borsholder of the tithing in which the 
necused dwelt, together with two other mombera of hia own 

tithing, and three chief members from each of three neighbour- 
ing tithings, making twelve in all, were propared to swear that 
the tithing was free from knowledge of the commission of the 
offence, and from any collusion as regarded the excape of the 
criminal. From this institution it was to the advantage of 
‘every man to promote public virtue, and to repress crimes 
neighbours; and thote are surcly wise arrange- 
gents which tend to create an indissolublo union betwoan 
private interest and public morality. When an offence was 
not sufficiently gravo to bo carried at onco before cither of the 
‘superior courts, “the borsholder summoned * together his 
p to aid him in giving judgment ; and in euch an 

small 
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A.D, 804—| membors at our courts-leet, where the state of the neighbouring 
.——— | by-ways and condition of the foot-bridges become subjects of 
discussion, together with such small matters as form the chief 

part of parish polities. 
IX. Anglo. Such were the principal assemblies among 


Sxcomim, the Anglo-Saxons. In them we find the germ 
the Rogie” "of that, constitution under which we live. ‘The 
principles of our rough forefathers animate all the traditionary 
institutions of our native land. On her soil their footmarks 
are indolibly imprinted, and those traces have not been worn 
away by tho passage of centuries over them. It might be 
that we should be wiser, if we followed more closely in their 
track. Many who believe that this age has surpassed every 
other in political wisdom, and outstripped all its predecessors 
in the science of civil government, profess much gratification 
in seeing the ancient principles of our constitution carried out 
in adaptation to present circumstances, and (in their view) 
amended so as to suit the exigencies of the present age. But 
it may occur to same minds that an imputation would justly 
lio not only against the political wisdom, but againet the piety 
of this generation, if all the ancient institutions of our native 
land should prove objects of anxious solicitude and of at least 
well-intended amendment, with the exception of those alone, 
which are connected with the Church of God, and the defence 
of the Christian faith, 

X. Kecletant- ‘It will be observed that, during the period now 
gisel cvillese before us, by far the greater number of our public 
same occasions. ~—aggemblies are specified in the tabular list as 
mixed councils or wittena-gemotes, Very few national or pro- 
vineial synods appear, And this may be accounted for by the 
fact, that at this time, from the more complete consolidation of 
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synodically any matters connoctod with the Chureh and reli- Ce 

their attention. It was also convenient] 1", 

to transact ecclesiastical business at such times as the laity 

oe together in couneil, and so were ready to 

add legal sanctions to the recommendations and definitions of 
the clergy. 

‘Tt must again be repeated that during this period the clergy 
were “alone and? by themselves as the peculiar officers and a 
administrators of religion” in synods, they were in the mixed |. 
‘councils and wittena-gemotes az “common eubjecta™ and one | 'y, 
state of the realm :” but although they were still admitted| | 
to give their advice on all subjects, whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, yet the laity were “not thought equal® judges in pure 
‘spiritual matters”* Tn all public matters indeed the clergy 
then bore an important part. In the words of the learned 
Spelman, “kings® at that time joyfully welcomed the whole |*Srim. 
body of the clergy. Thence they sclected such as should 
preside in council, such a8 should undertake tho chief offices |" 
of state. For with thom in that age resided the key of| 
Knowledges and while tho laity were devoted to war, a8 

priests’ lips were the monitors of the poople, so were 
Tisabpe of th Log acd of the commonwealth. In all the 
assemblies and courts of the kingdom tho bishops therefore 
took preeedence. In the royal paluce the clergy were associated 
with the chiefs of the kingdom, in the county court with 
the earl, in the sheriff's turn with the sheriff, in the hun- 
dred with the hundreder; so that in the dispensation of jus- 
tive the sword aided the sword; nor was any matter trans- 
eet iene run satonts smoceaise 
.” ‘This intimate association 





a just 
of the clergy, with all hai puilic neeenhies and institutions of 
(stale entre Anetahane a 
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of the Churches of God, and of all the Christian people com- 
mitted to their secular jurisdiction by the grace of Almighty 
God, might be preserved in the closest bonds of love.” 

At the wittena-gemote, held at Grateley, near Andover, 
A.D, 928, both ecclesiastical and civil laws were enacted. It 
is in reference to this wittena-gemote that Bishop Kennett 
says, “ There was a proper Church synod colebrated by Wul- 
felm, archbishop of Canterbury, presiding over his suffragan 
bishops; and K, Athelstan coming thither in devotion with 
his lay nobles, held a great council or parliament, and there 
passed the canons of the Ohurch into the laws of the nation.” 
‘The ecclesiastical aynod preceded the political council, and 
the constitutions of the one became ratified by the civil sanc- 
tions of the other. 

In the wittona-gomoto held at Ensham, a.p. 1009, we 
have a remarkable instance of the celebration of an ecclosins~ 
tical synod and a civil council at the same time and place. 
ae,| This was certainly not a pure synod, for it “ was* convened 
i¢ |by command of the king, and passed some enactments uncon 


hots, |Hected with ecclesiastical matters ;” moreover, it was beld at 


the feast of Pentecost, on which occasion, as well as at 
Christmas and Easter, our’ kings were of old accustomed 
to call together the chief clergy and laity, both to adorn the 





court and to consult for the good of the nation; and in the 
present instance it appears that tho bishops first made their 
ropresentations to the wittena-gemote of such matters as they 
thought should be dealt with by national authority, and that 
those representations were made the basis of legislation, 
and of the acts which there became the “doom of the 
witan.” 

At the beginning of the proceedings these words occur: 
“ This’ is in the first place the advice of the bishops,” wpon 
whieh follow certain gencral recommendations. Then follow 
the decrees, thus headed: “ This" is the decree of the wise.” 
And those decrees seem to have been founded on the advice 
Haprtapeeyrtmatiaerriccretims ben Ac 
to have existed between the ecclesiastical and civil power—a 

7 Moo autem iapriinis et episcoporam primum consiliam.”'—Cone, Mag. Brit. 
vol. L pe 286, 

*  Decretuce sapicntum antem est,” &e.~ Ibi. 


. 
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wittena-gem« Cone. 
‘Asd. 1033, the laws are first Jaid down which refer specially |i. 


to the honour of God, to the Church, and the elergy. Those 
Jawa are said to have been enacted in the wittena-gomote to 
promote ‘the praise of God, the dignity of the crown, and the 
good of the people’.” Then follow the laws passed in the same 
assembly which are more nearly connected with civil matters, 
and they are prefaced with these words: “This is the civil 
enactment which I desire, after consultation with the witan, 
to be observed throughout England'.” Well would it be for 
this nation, if in her legislative assemblies spiritual and tem- 
poral interests had never been divided; if that union between 


counsel of all for the good of all had ever been carefully 
seeured, while at the same time the just limits of the juris- 
diction of that kingdom which is not of this world, and of! 
that which is, had been rightly, wisely, and distinctly observed. 


XE Probyte 1b is clear that in all synods during the 
‘allo period now before us, abbots were constituent 
members; indeed it would be idle to quote instances, as the 
acts are almost invariably eubscribed by them. And this fact 
is enough for our argument in proving that, according to the 


eeeigate Rrccthrabbots were. bes presbyters s | they were 
‘of the second order of the ministry, however much surrounded 
by the pomp of worldly circumstance; and the time has, 
thank God, never yet arrived when earthly mammon has been 
‘so far worshipped as to permit the riches or honours of this 
world to annihilate the essential distinction between the sove- 
ral orders of ministers in the Church of Christ. Bat though 
eee ee vom ogisaticaliyc open the fark that the 

Dei, ot sibi psi in ornamentum regium, et ad utilitatem popali.”— 


‘Brie, vol i. p- 290. 
ext secniare couriliam, quod ex consultations cum sapientibus meis,”' 
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AD, 808 feeeeca tua eerie of abbots at all tho early national 
pee and provincial synods of our country is a sure precedent for 


the right of presbytors to sit and vote in national synods and 

in conyocations now, yet it may not be amiss to state an 

instance in which simple presbyters are found as constituent 

members of such an assembly during this period; and it is | 
the more necessary thus to strengthen this argument, on 

account of the endeavours made to limit the rights of pres- — 

byters in this respect to the age of K. Edward L., and toderive _ 

the present constitution of the eonvecations from the exercise 

of his will. Any thing more untrue historically than such a. | 
statement it is impossible to conceive, as will appear when we — 
come to consider the facts connected with that reign. How- | 
ever, as a proof (if it is needful to adduce one) that abbots 

were considered as presbyters so far as regarded their order in 

the Christian ministry, a circumstance may be mentioned — 
connected with the mixed Council of Cliff at Hoo, a.p. 824, | 
At tho foot of the acte and signatures of that council these 

words occur: ‘Here’ follow the names of those preabyters 

‘to whom the right of consecrating the holy communion has 

{boon committed,” &e. ‘The names attached are three abbats 

and one rursnyrer, plainly shewing that they all came under 

the common denomination of “ Presbylert Missales.”” 

But the presence of preshyters who did not enjoy even so 
much as the temporal distinction of abbacy may be traced in 
the only fully detailed instance of a provincial aynod which we 
have during this period, At the provincial Synod of Challock 
or Chalk, 4.0. 816, we find, in addition to Archbishop Wul- 
frid, nine bishops, and abbots’, that presbytere wore members 
of the assembly, Deacons are also mentioned as having been 
present; and this was in accordance with the practice of 
| primitive synods, in which, as we have before! seen, the pres 
<6. byters sat while the deacons stood. 

‘That peculiar right, also, of presenting “gravamina et 
reformanda” in synod, which belongs to presbyters in the 
English convocations, may be traced up to this early period 


* © Tlic sant notmina missatium illorum presbyterorum,”” &e—Cone. Mag. Brit. 


presbpteris, disconibus (vic), pariter tractautes de necemariis 
‘ef ilieatibus Bosloviaram."—Cone. Mag. Beit. wolfe po 160. 
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of our history; and that not only as regards personal" in- oe 

juries received, but as regards public scandals, By the sixth) — — 
Map. Delt. 

itis 


make a presentation in synod, if he is aware of any obstinate|" 
sinner in his parish, or of any who have committed mortal 
sin,” and “whom he cannot recall to amendment of life, or 
eee (nner ay inberterense 

XT hemor only in those times were presby 
Sep ts! members of all synods whatsoever, but ee 
‘eompemotes the period now under consideration we may 
also trace the presence of all ordera of the clergy in the 
mixed councils and wittena-gemotes. The bishops were very 
important members of those assemblies, signing immediately 
after the king. Abbots wore almost invariably present ; it is 
needless to quote instances, as scarcely any council was held 
without them. Whenever a detailed account is given of the 
(tala edamame rt 


Hedeferiissoun arofosod to havo aubeccbed to to acta A 
charter* grantod at the mixed Council of Cliff at Hoo, a.p. 824, 
is subseribod by throo abbots, forty-seven presbyters, and six 
deacons, At the mixed Council of Cliff at Hoo*, .p. 825, 
the signatures of twelve presbyters and of three deacons appear, 
At the mixed Council of Kingston™, a.p. 898, six presby- 
ters and fire deacons subscribed. At the mixed Council 
of London*, a.v. 971, one of the privileges granted? to the 
preabyters of Glastonbury and of five subject parishes, together 
with tho prosbytors of six districts also specified, was that they 3Gtn 
‘should not be liable to be called to any “mixed council '.” 
And this immunity, from a liability then considered as a 
‘burden, seems to point to the inference that: presbyters were) 
‘to take part in such assemblies, At! 
‘theeioeaee mixed: Gouneil of London, Ethelwold, a minister * +14 
sacenion in synodo enunciet, si in paruchi& sul norcat aliquen 
‘wh qui in poceatam mortal mule inciderit, quem sd 
nequit, vel nom andot proptor secalares,'"—Conc. Mag. 





= presbytaros sd quodiibet plaritam conyooent,"* Piacitum, 
J council where “the king presided, and they usually convalted 
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of the church of Winchester, signed the subseription-list, 


—— | together with the king, the archbishops, bishopa, abbots, and 





nobles. At the mixed Council of Wostminster, a.». 1065, 
the king's chaplains are especially mentioned * as having been 
present, the position assigned to them being between the 
abbots and the counts. And, moreover, three of those chap- 
laing, viz. Osbern, Peter, and Rodbert, signed the subscription= 
list appended to the charter then granted to Westminster, 
their names appearing before those of one duke, four counts, 
the royal thanes, and the knights. So plain is it that the 
lower clorgy frequently appeared in the mixed councils of 
those ages. So excellent a practice then prevailed of uniting 
together the clergy and laity in devising common counsels, 
and ratifying national acts for the general good. 
During the period now before us we may 
trace the gradual increase of the papal power in 
anhel- this country, as no opportunity was ever lost on 
the part of Rome by which that authority might 
be extended. But atill the English Church was. 
not yet hopelessly cast prostrate at the feet of French and 
Italian ecclesiastics. Nor did this happen until this country 
succumbed to the victorious armies of William the Conqueror; 
who, in order to strengthen his political power, subverted all 
the spiritual liberties of this nation, deposed the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon archbishops, and filled not only the episcopal 
sees, but all the chief places of honour and power in the 
Church, with strangers. His ambitious designs were best to 
be served by erasing as far as possible all traces of nationality 
from our institutions, whether of Church or State, But pre- 
viously to those events, and during the Anglo-Saxon times, it is 
evident that many of those doctrines were not received in this 
Church whieh are now deemed by Rome essential to com- 
munion with her. Thus we find that the third eanon of the 
provincial® Synod of Challock or Chalk, a.n. 816 (as we have 
* \seen above, in the case of the mixed Council of Cliff at Hoo, 
a.p. 747), employs language far more agreeable to the trae 
view of the constitution of the Christian Church, than to those 
unwarrantable claims reepecting papal jurisdiction which have 
in more recent timos beon asserted, That canon commands 
“that a settled unity and devout inward ponce remain amongst 
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us; that all have but one will in deed, and word, and judg- so 


‘bers of one body, of which Christ is the head‘,” &e. Tn) 3ohos, 

‘accordance with the same spirit is the eighth of Odo’ Canone,| 1 "Sii"""sce 
.». 943, which runs thus: “Therefore * we ought to look to’ Apgatt he 
it, brethren, that there be concord and unanimity between’ weit 


peace to the Churches of God: nay, 


mutually love each other, as Ho Himself says, ‘ By this shall 8 Jobe 
all mon know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to|*"” 


which she is built: and such Ianguage‘, moreover, 30 far from 
acknowledging the duty of making flattering applications to| mine? 
eerste i anil enra (Tach sone fenxeed 
of guarding against such abuses, and 

‘the unremitting encroachments of papal power. 
Wee find indeed that even Dunstan, who was in many 


of regulars in place of seculara, were attri- 
mainly to his influences; and these events wero 
certainly favourable to the encroaching claims of Rome; 
ifr tho tendency of national Churches was to continue in- | Suu 
dependent of the papal power ;” but the regulars, being de- 
‘roted rather to the intorests of their order than to those of|*" 
theipountry, and owing their exemptions to papal influonces, 
|" the Roman sco in all its usurpations.” Yet 
even Dunstan, though in these respecta the enemy of the 
ancient national system, resisted papal authority in a matter 
which seemed to compromise his own independent jurisdiction 
‘and the just authority of an English synod. 
learn from the facts connected with the “na- 
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proved by Archbishop Dunstan, refused toabnndon the unlawfl 
——~ | connexion. Having been excommunicated by the archbishop 
for this offence, the nobleman appealed to the king, beseech- 
ing him to interpose his authority. ‘The king listened to the 
complaint, and required Dunstan to restore the offender to 
communion. But the archbishop being by no means prepared 
to allow a question purely spiritual to be thus decided, en- 
deavoured by persuasion to bring the nobleman ‘to repentance 
and amendment, His endeavours, however, proving wnavail- 
ing, and offence being heaped upon offence, he increased the 
severity of his former decision, by adding to it a sentence of 
‘suspension from all communication with the faithful until the 
sin complained of ehould be abandoned. This had the offect 
of inereasing the obstinacy and anger of the person against 
whom the sentence was directed, and he determined to have 
recourse to a fresh expedient, which he thought would more 
surely serve his case. He sent emissaries to Rome, and by 
means of large bribes obtained a favourable decision, the 
Pope sending not only exhortations, but commands to Dunstan, 
which insisted upon the restoration of the offender to the 
bosom of the Church, But the archbishop acting, at least in 
this cnse, in a manner worthy of his position, was equally un- 
willing to obey the Pope as the king in a matter where neither 
had just authority to interfere. His Janguage befitted an 
English archbishop determined to maintain the just independ- 
ence of this national Church, and jealous of foreign interfer- 
ence with his own proper jurisdiction. “ When,” said be, “1 
shall see tokens of penitence in that person whose cause is 
now under consideration, | will willingly obey the precepts of 
the Pope; but 80 long as the offender continues in his sin, 
my authority and rejoices in his evil deeds, God forbid that 
I should do so. May God dofend me from contravening 
that law which my Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God has 
appointed to be kept in his Church in deference to any mortal 
‘man, yea, even though it were for the preservation of my own 
life" This proper determination of Dunstan thus nobly ex- 
pressed had the desired effect. The offender, overcome with 
shame and fear, Inid aside his obstinacy, abandoned his in- 
costuous connexion, and shewed the required signs of repent- 
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ance, To render his submission the more atari be 
presented himself at the national synod held a.v. 969 clad in 
Tinen garments, with naked fect, and holding a rod in his 
hand; and thus exhibiting evident signs of penitence, he 
entered the assembly, and there bewailed with groans and 
Iamentations before the fect of Archbishop Dunstan the erimes 
of which he had been guilty, ‘The offender having been thus 
brought toa better mind by the just exercise of English archi- 
episcopal authority, though opposed both by the king and the 
Pope, was at the instance* of the “whole synod absolved 
from excommunication, and restored to the communion of the 
faithful, to the great joy of all.” 

_ Now in tho foregoing instance we may remark that the 
resistance made to the Pope's demands by Dunstan, and his 
declaration that “ho would not contravene the law of Christ 
in deference to any mortal man,” are utterly inconsistent with 
‘those claims of universal jurisdiction which are set up for the 
papal see. Nor can we fail to see that they were not admitted | 
as binding in the Anglo-Saxon Church. The assertion of 
English archiopiscopal jurisdiction, and of the authority of a 
‘national synod, here proclaims evident marks of a proper inde- 


‘But not only did this conduct of Dunstan shew the extent 
of independence upon the sce of Rome claimed by our fore- 
fathers in the Anglo-Saxon Church. The case of Stigand, 
the last of tho Anglo-Saxon archbishops, gives equally clear 
evidence on this head. 

Tn tho year 1062 wo find that Stigand was lying under an 
interdict of the Pope, and that he was forbidden to exercise 
ins ot eaeged suffragans*, Still! he continued in 


see, and he was owned as rightfal primate sf 


his archiepiscopal 
in England for eighteen years afterwards, His subscription ong 
‘appears as archbishop, and precedes those of the other bishops 
wt the mixed Council of Westminster, a.n. 1065; and he 
continued to exorcise his archiepiscopal authority down to the 
‘year 1070, when in the Council of Winchester he was vio- 
i OS a jeha ead ace Nota who 
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ducing foreigners into their places, and by uniting himself in 
the closest bonds of alliance with the Pope, thus annihilating 
the last traces of the proper independence of this national 
Church, And though we may observe the continual aggressions 
of the Roman power up to this period, though too often we 
may see cases in which it was permitted to exercise undue 
authority, yet the foregoing facts shew that some marks of 
our ancient independence still remained to us, and that our 
archbishops did from time to time assert their just rights, 
until the iron hand of a usurper, guided by political influences, 
hopelessly fastened upon our Church those chains under which 
she groaned for nearly five hundred years. 

XI¥. Ane. Not only did our “Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
Savon doctrincot refuse to admit that universal juriediction 

searing claimed by the Bishop of Rome over all national 

Churches, and over this among the number,—a jurisdiction 
opposed alike to primitive practice and to those principles 
which lie at the very root of Church government as established 
by the Lord’s Apostles and their immediate succeesors,—but 
some important doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church appear 
alto plainly opposed to those, which modern Rome at any rate 
deems easential to terms of communion. 

In thesywint _ ‘Thus in the appointment of fasts the Anglo- 
ment offs Saxon Church of this period, probably on ac- 
count of the ancient traditions handed down through the 
original British Church, symbolized with the Easterns and 
not with the Romanists. The ninth of Odo's Canons, a.v. 
943, runs thus; “ We" admonish that fasting with alms be 
very carefully observed, for these are the... wings which 
carry saints to heaven. Wherefore endeavour to keep the 
fast of Lent, aa of the fourth and sixth day of the week, with 
great vigilance; and above all the Lord's day and the festi- 


shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

Ba hots te Wadiony iM Bad S87 Dents eae 
wore not" the days appointed at this 
‘Church, which bad received the decroo 
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Say What innd) racrecrer; tha latter purl of tise anc A.D, 24 
seems to have an eye towards the abuse of image-worship, | —!—— 
then practised by the Latin Church, but continually resisted 
by the Eastern. 
“Yn the use or Amothor difference between the Anglo-Saxon 
Holy Feriptwre, and the Roman Church appears in a strong 
‘contrast, a8 connected with the general use of Holy Scripture. 
Instead of withholding® the saered volume, the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy, both by precept and example, urged its constant. use, | jm" 
Commentaries? on its contents were written by Dede. The) 5° 
perusal of the Scriptures, and especially of the Gospels, is] 
constantly urged by Alcuin. “Study ',” are his words, ‘* Christ! 
8 foretold in the books of the Prophets, and as exhibited in 
the Gospels, and when you find Him do not lose Him, but 
introduce Him into the home of thy heart, and make Him 
tho ruler of thy life.” In another place he says, * Write* 
Gospel in thy hoart, Read diligently, I beseech you, the Gos-| # 
pels of Christ, Be studious in* reading the sacred Scriptares., gt¢i 
The reading* of the sacred books is necessary.” Such were| 
‘the exhortations of that renowned and learned Anglo-Saxon 
Aeacon, ‘The canons ordered that the “sacred books” should) iid 
be in the possession of every priest, “‘so" that he might teach 
his people rightly who looked up to him.” And even to this) 7 
day there exist MS. copies of Saxon translations of the Gos-| Hi 
pols in* the Bodloian library at Oxford, at Cambridge, and in 
‘the British Museum, which are evident proofs that the Anglo- 
Saxon Church possessed the word of God in the vulgar tongue. 
Moreover, when Elfric translated the Scriptures from Latin 
into the vernacular tongue, “for the edification of the simple 
who only know this speech,” he said himself in his preface to 
the work, “ We have therefore put it not into obecuro words, 
‘but into simple English, that it may easier reach the heart of| 
‘those who hear or read it?,” ince | 
3 But a still more important point in which the pore 
“Anglo-Saxon Church at this period: differed "it 
from the teaching * of Rome, at least and with: | 722 tone, 
its modern teaching, is to be found in those Cag, Ans 
attributed to Elfric, and to which the date 
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last of those canons, the thirty-seventh, are as follow:— 
“That housed? is Christ's body, not corporally, but spiritually ; 
not the body in which He suffered, but that body of whieh 
He spake when He blessed bread and wine for housel one 
night before his passion, and said of the bread blessed, ‘ This 
is my body,’ and again of the wine blessed, ‘This is my blood * 
that ‘is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Know now 
that the Lord who was able to change the bread into his body 
before his passion, and the wine into his blood in spiritual 
manner, He Himself daily blesscth bread and wine by the 
hands of his priests into hia spiritual body and blood*.” 
Let any unprejudiced reader say whether such a doctrine 
held by the Anglo-Saxon Church corresponds with the modern 
faith of the Roman Church, considered by her ax necessary 
to salvation, and as indispensable to terms of communion; or 
whether if is not identical with the faith of the English 
Church of the present day, handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers, and duly, I hope, venerated by ourselves. 

‘That the modern Roman doctrine of transubstantiation was 
not the doctrine of the Anglo-Saxon Chureh, we may learn also 
from another instance. About the year 957, among the eccle- 
siastical canons published in tho reign of K. Edgar, the thirty 
eighth enjoins that the priest should “have* some of the 
consecrated bread always by him, and should take care that 
it did not grow stale,” but that if such was the ease it should 
be burnt. Upon this Collier very justly remarks, ‘* Had * the 
English Church been of the same belief with the modern 
Roman as to the point of transubstantiation—had they be- 
lieved the same body that was born of the Blessed Virgin bad 
been present under the appearance of bread, and that there 
had been flesh and bones, as the Trent Catechism words it, 
under 80 foreign a representation—it ix hard to imagine they 
would have disposed of the Eucharist in this manner.” 

But that the doctrine of the Anglo-Saxons on the subject of 
the Eucharist was identical with the present doctrine of the 
English Church, and opposed to the modern doctrine of Rome, 
we may learn also from an Easter homily of Elfric Putia® 

“\arehbishop of York, When speaking on this great mystery, 
= among® other like arguments, these words occur, ‘Some things 
Fie wand as commonly used 40 signify the commernted elements at thet time, 
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and rose from the dead as upon this day. All these are mat- 
ters of fact, and truths which lie upon the letter. But then 
He is said to be bread, a lamb, and a lion, in a figurative and 
emblematical sense. For instance, He is said to be bread 
because He is the life and support of men and angels; He is 
called a lamb for his innocenee, a lion for his strength and 
foree by which He conquored the devil.” In such a strain 
this Anglo-Saxon archbishop proceeds, comparing the holy 
Eacharist with the waters of baptism, which no Chureh ever 
pretended was wont to lose its nature upon consecration; and 
it is therefore clear, not only by the words of the homily, but, 
by the reasoning and illustration upon the argument, that the 
Aoetrine of the Anglo-Saxon Church, assct forth by this Elfric, 
was not that of tranaubstantiation. And to show what really 
was the doctrine of the Anglo-Saxons on this point, the words 
of the same Elfric Putta, in one of his lotters to the clergy, 
are of much yalue and plain significance; “This sacrifice of 
the Eucharist is not our Saviour's body in which He suffered 
for us, nor his blood which He shed upon our account; but it 
is made his body and blood in a spiritual way, as the manna 
‘was whieh fell from the sky, and the water which flowed from 
the rock in the wildornoss *.” 

Nor in the usual celebration of holy communion does the 
‘present practice of tho Roman Church at all coincide with 
that enjoined by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The “low 


lapett, 
mass” is now celebrated by a single priest, but the seventh of | 


those called Theoduli's Capitula, which were translated into 

Anglo-Saxon by Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury, for the use |) 
of this Church, is directly opposed to any such practice. 
“Mass * priests,” in the words of that canon, “ ought by 00 


means to sing mass alone by themselves without other men, | 5 "yj 


‘that he may know whom he greeta, and who answer him. He 
oo they ought to make the 
ent oe eacrificium corpus ejus in quo passus ext pro nobis, nec 


pro nobis efvdit) sect epiritusliter corps ous effictur, ot xan- 
quod de corlo plait, ot qua que de petrm Haxit."—Coll, Keel. 
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p.b0+— responses, He ought to remember the Lord's declaration in 
——_. |his Gospel. He saith, ‘Where! two or three are 
togethor in my name, thero am J in the midst of them.” 

On the warject AS regards the authority of synods, this 
fagnoda, same Elfric of Canterbury has left a document, 
which shews that the sense of the Anglo-Saxon Church was 
far more agreeable to that of the present Chureh of England, 
than to that of Rome. The thirty-third of his™ canons, 
I |aseribed to the year 957, declares, in reference to the four 
Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalecdon, 
that “these four aynods are to be regarded as the four books 
of Christ in his Church. Many synods have been holden sinee, 
but yet these are of the greatest authority.” Now as the 
modern Church of Rome pays the same deference “to the 
decrees * of the Council of Trent as she does to thase of Nice, 
land according to the doctrine of infallibility must do 20,” her 
practice in this respect materially varies from the principle 
here laid down by Elfric, who plainly distinguished between 
the authority of the first four councils and those which came 
after, But this Elfric * was? never charged with any tincture of 


heterodoxy, neither have we any reason to suspect he delivered 
any thing different from the doctrines of the English Church.” 

Tn such instances may we trace the doetrine and discipline 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church agreeing with our own at this 
day, and differing from that which is taught and practised in 
the Church of Rome. 


XV. The lat The Inst public assembly held during this 
Ane Secs period was the mixed Council of Westminster’, 
ie ap. 1065, And this may justly be termed 
*|the last Anglo-Saxon council of which authentic records 

‘“fonet, |remain, It was convened on Christmas day 4%, 1065, exactly 
p'x"* lone year before the coronation of K. William I., and eleven 
days only before the death of Edward the Confessor, under 

whose authority it met. ‘The members of the council, as re- 

hg corded at the beginning of the account of it, were the king", 
Skin |his quoon, Eadgitha (Edith, Harold's sister), tho Archbishops 
me ‘of Canterbary and York, the bishops of England, abbots, 


king's chaplains, counts, royal thanes, and prea Tho 
whole sumber of those who subscribed the 
Panel ec Weconete Atty o cae eee 
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one; but it is by no means to be inferred that those signa- AD on 
‘tures embraced the namos of all persons who were members| —/" 
of the assembly ; on the contrary, it is affirmed that it was a 
‘meeting of nearly all* the nobility of England. ‘The subscrip- 
tion-list, however, only contains the names of the king and 
qneen, two archbishops, nine bishops, seven abbots, the king's 
chancellor, two royal chaplains, one chaplain, one duke, four 
counts, seven royal thanos, and five knights, From this last 
recorded example we may gather some idea of the constituent 
members of the mixed councils of this period; and as being 
the last of the Anglo-Saxon councils, it eannot fail of being: 
considered an important one in our present inquiry. On the 
day on which the council was convened, viz, Christmas day, 
1065, Edward the Confessor was taken ill*; and finding! + Cone. 
‘that his end was approaching, he determined that Westminster 
Abbey, which he had already richly endowod, should bo conse- | in 
erated forthwith with great pomp, so that nothing on his part |” 
might be left undone for the fulfilment of his pious designs 
towards that institution, This august ceremony took place 
on Tnnocents’ day (Dee. 28, 1068) : und so swiftly fallowed the 
death of this king upon the accomplishment of his holy 
work, that on the eve of the Epiphany" following (Jan. 5, 
1066 x.8:) his spirit returned to God who gave it. 
of Hitherto we have seen that a peculiar na- 
‘ar. tonality attached to the councils held in this 
wate country, whether ecclesiastical or civil. We 
have seen, too, that assertions of the independence of this 
‘Church on foreign interference were from time to time made 
and maintained. 


We now, however, are about to pass on to a period of 
her history when the most vigorous endeavours were made 
‘to efface the last traces of her indepondence and of her 
nationality together. ‘The victorious success of William of 
Normandy at the battle of Hastings, not only changed the 
dynasty of England, but the consequences of that event may 
ne i eter other Chane 

Remarc cnncren: had remained to her 


sy Her synods were 
: tjoosh ta th Seaebateret foreign legates, a 
geen te fen Badia til arsine Mg: EL 9 
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AD-004— | moat galling badge of slavery, Her doctrines were assimi- 
‘—/— |lated to those of Rome; and her whole constitution, both aa 
regarded discipline and doctrine, succumbed before the fatal 
attacks of papal encroachment, no longer advancing with 
slow and insidious influences, but openly and avowedly en- 
couraged by the conqueror of our country, The means he 
used for this end were certainly well calculated to effect it. 
Mez"Bri, |The Archbishop * of Canterbury was removed from his see. 
yile His brother Agelmar, bishop of the Past Angles, was degraded. 
* Tid, Bishops ™ and abbots, condemned neither by ecclesiastical nor 
civil laws, were deprived of their preferments, Thus K, William 
* Tid. endeavoured by all* means within his power, to eject as 
many Englishmen as possible from their posts, in order 
that he might supply their places with his own countrymen, 
who would exert their influence to render his usurped 
dominion the more secure. And when the Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastics were deprived, Normans, thoroughly imbued with 
Roman influences, were substituted in their places; and so 
extensively, not only a regarded the offices of the Church, 
but also of the State, was this policy pursued, that it is said 
cert li that? in the course of the next generation, among all the 

Chord, | bishops, abbots, and earls of the kingdom, not one was to be 
| 1%" | found of English birth.” K. William perceived, after conquering: 
the Anglo-Saxon troops, that his usurped power would never 
be firmly secured but by a conquest also over our whole con- 
stitution in Church and State. In accomplishing the subver- 
sion of the ono ho received willing assistance from the Roman 
Pontiff; for the destruction of the other he depended moro | 
exclusively on his own resources ; and he cortainly prosecuted 
both purposes with uncommon determination, and no mean 
success. 

It is not wonderful that the liberties of the Anglo-Saxon 
‘Church should have been the object of K. William's peculiar 
aversion, and that his best endeavours should have boen 
directed towards reducing her to entire subjection. For it is 
plain that any remains of peculiar nationality would be unpa- 
latable to him as @ foreigner, and dangerous to him as a 
usurper. But besides this, some of the principal churchmen, 


and among them Archbishop Stigand, had resisted to the last 
his victorious arms. For after the battle of Hastings this arch- 
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bishop, with the Kentish men, made a stand at Swanscombe, 
near Dartford; nor would they submit until terms were 
granted somewhat more agreeable to the ancient liberties of 
the nation than had at first beon offered. 

Not only had the archbishop thus marched in arms against 
the usurper of his country’s throne, but he also refused* 


lend. Eneroachment after encroachment had been made upon| 
by the Popes throughout the Anglo-Saxon times; often 
been imperilled, though never entirely over- 

+ her primitive doctrines, her nationality, her just 
Radlisex ive to ‘tine beea ‘awsailed, ‘often with too 


served by the same line of eonduet towards the Church 
‘of this land, and she fell as a helpless captive under the united 


497 


A.D. v4 
1070. 
at 


sri 


gand®*, had been interdicted by the Pope; but. notwithstanding |» cone. 
this, in asvertion of his just independence, he continued in his | #¥; 


see. This conduct of course rondored him obnoxious to papal 


displeasure. ‘Tho Conqueror, on’ the other hand, had takon| Nena % 
i ths 


to his undertaking. Under these circumstances it 

wns natural that the Pope and the Conqueror ehould heartily | 
gladly availed aera anon wall 

destroying the nationality of the Anglo-Saxon 
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A.D. 1070 | appear in the designation of the civil assemblies placed in the 
HM Nast column’. ‘The terms “ Wittena-gemote™ and “ Mixed 
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Council” will no longer be used, but the civil assemblies, called | 4.7. 1070 
indifferently “Magna Concilia,” “ Placita,” “Parliamenta,” 


"LINE OF ANGLOANORMAN AYNONS AND COUNCILS, 4.0, 1070—1279—continued, 
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under this date give tho Council of Chiwwae but there must be » mie 
“Archbishop A‘Bocket wrots # letter to K. Henry I., then at Chinon, in Touraine, 
‘the mistake in introducing thix name among English councils—Collier, ii. 201. 
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AD 1070 by historians of this time, will always be denominated “ Great 
UE | Councils.” ‘The “ Curie Regis,” though not perhaps couneils of 
‘80 august a character as the former, will be placed under the 
same head. It must also be clearly understood that al/ the 


AIST OF ANGLO-NORMAN SY¥ODS axp couxers, 4.9, 1070—1279—continued, 
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“great councils” and “curie™ held during this period are | A.0_1070 
not ineluded in tho tabular list, but only such of them as were; —!" , 
specially connected with ecclesiastical affairs, and have there- 

fore been deemed proper by Wilkins to be inserted in his 


LIST OF ANGLO-ORMAN SYNODS AND cOUNCILS, A.D, 1070—1270—conlinued. 














synod was sammoned in secordance with the prewunt practice, » mandate 
‘deen sent by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of London to 
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ot A “Concilia Magne Britanniw.” Even the great Council of 
—— | Runnymede, where the charter of English liberty was ratified, 
is not here mentioned. Very numerous instances of “great 
councils” and “curio” held during this period, and not here 
inserted, may be found, by those who aro curious in such in- 
quirios, in Hody’s “History of English Couneile,” and also in a 
modern book of laborious research entitled “Parliaments” and 
Councils of England.” The term “* Convention” is used on a 





LIST OF ANGLO-NORMAN SYNODS AND COUNCILS, A.D, 1070—1279—continued. 
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* These two wynods wero held under mandates which set forth the constituent members at 
Jongth s ria, archbishops, bishops, deans, abbots, priurs, and archdeacons with letters of prusy. 


+ The uinudate (ex Rey. Giffard Wigorn. fol. 72) to this synod shews that clergy proctars 
‘rere to attend in aldition to theother members. Thur was tho representative xyvtinms fatrodnced, 
thowgh po ckango wee made in the constituent members of our provincial synods, 

* By Charles Hoory Parry. Published by J. Murray, 1839. 
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few occasions to represent a mixed meeting of clergy and 
laity held for extraordinary purposes, 

Thore must also now be frequently and unhappily intro~ 
duced a term which after the Norman Conquest became too 
common, viz, “ Legatine Synod,” and of which very early ex~ 
amples will be found on reference to the tabular list, 

Tn the designation of proper English synods no alteration 
will be made. ‘The distinctions laid down in Chapter V. on 
this head will be carried throughout *, 

alt Bites of K. William J. had no sooner conquered our| 

the Spc Seon native troops and reduced the country under 

military subjection, than he set himself to eject 
the Anglo-Saxons from offices both of Church and State, 
introducing Normans into their places, and thus strengthening 
the foundations of his government by such means as usurpers 
in overy age know too well how to practico— 
4 «sille** novos ritus nova sacra per urbes 
nstitalt, priscasque audet rescindore lges.”* 
The alliance which had been entered into between the Pope 
and the Conqueror previously to the sailing of the Norman 
expedition for these shores, the desire of both to subjugate 
respectively to their spiritual and temporal 
sway, the dislike which the former bore to Archbishop Stigand 


“formerly aimonk at Fécamp,” who had eupplied a vessel 
‘equipped with twonty armed men in 1066. This person and the | M 
other new Norman prelates ojected the Anglo-Saxon monks 

‘every whore from their abodes “on the domains“ of the 
opise Churches,” much to the gratification of William 


who held ‘that monks* of English race eould |" 1% 
iM will.” ‘The bishoprics, archdeaconries, and | fapult 
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deaneries of England became tho prey of men who were priests 
only in name, and who in place of teaching the holy doctrines 
of Christianity became notorious, many of them for extrava~ 
gance and pride, some of them for their infamy * 

The monastery ¢ of Coventry afforded an example of the out- 
rageous treatment which the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions received at the hands of those foreigners who obtained 
here positions of authority. ‘The monks who inhabited it were 
pillaged in the most scandalous manner by Robert de Limoges. 
Having been appointed Bishop of Lichfield, he made use 
of his power in * foreing" open their caskets and coffers, and 


‘Stem, [ultimately pulled down their houses to build with the mate- 


rials an episcopal palace, the cost of furnishing which was 
defrayed by melting down the gold and silver ornaments that 
decorated the Church.” So great was the tyranny of the 
Norman prelates and abbots, that they were not content to 
wield merely spiritual weapons, forged on the papal anvil, and 
directed to pierce tho vitals of tho national Church in hor 
spiritual constitution, but they earried on the war 

Anglo-Saxon churchmen with veritable swords of iron. 
“More! than one English convent was the seene of military 
executions.” One Torauld), who had been invested with the 
government of one of our monasteries, wax accustomed to call 
out his guard whenever the monks resisted any of his inno- 
vations upon their ecclesiastical discipline ; and after those 
subjected to this tyranny had been delivered from his irom 
‘away by his removal to Peterborough, which from ite 

bourhood to the Saxon camp of refuge was said by K. William 
“to be vory fit for one who was rather a soldier than an 
abbot *,” they fell into yet worse hands. For Guerin de Lire, 


| who succeeded this martial ecclesiastic, emptied what re- 


mained in the purses of those committed to his care, that he 
might “ brag’ of his present wealth before his old acquaint- 
ance who had known him in poverty.” And as if this whole- 
sale robbery was not sufficient to satisfy the ill will of this 
Norman intruder, he dug up! the remains of hie predecessors, 
abbots of Anglo-Saxon race, and seattered their ashes to the 
winds. 

* “Ut aad eos, qui oli eum pauperem vidiment, compararet jactantiam,"— 
Thierry quotes Will. Malmewd, x. 372. 
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To such extremities were the Anglo-Saxon) A.p. 1070 


ecclesiastics reduced by the Norman adven-| —~— 

turers. As might be supposed, the effects of this 

which had passed upon our country was imme- 

in the constitution of her synods and councils, and 

ag gpaaleaes in the circumstances connected with 

‘The first public assombly held after the Conquest, at 

least 80 far a8 records remain, was the great council, with a 
concurrent legatine synod, convened at Winchester, Ade 


ander I, three legates of the papal sce arrived here in the 
year 1069, Hermanfred, bishop of Sion, and the presbyter 
cardinals Peter and John. From the presence of these repre- 
sentatives of his old ally, who had encouraged the descent 
upon England by conaccrated presents, and from the influence 
which the Pope could naturally exercise over those foreign 
ecoleciastics hore advanced to places of high honour, K. Wil- 
Jinm promized himeelf much assistance in the management 
of his usurped dominion. And so unwilling was he to part 

‘them, ‘that “he kept™ them with him a whole year, 





17). 


"says an old historian, “as though they |3%y 


God." Certainly he had good renson to 

3 for they put that crown upon his head 

Ba Asiglo saaon. acebbishoo. had refused to 
and thus, in the minds of those who gave entire 


Eldred, archbishop of York, had accompanied |" Thierry 


‘tion® with which 
‘the former coronation, ia which he had taken on snworthy 


Hl F KE, William determined to, hold a. council 
‘on the octave of Easter, 1070, assisted by his 
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hele wai Jogatino allies; and on this occasion a mandate 
synod. of a new and strange character was issued to 
call the ecclesiastical members to the assembly. They were 
not summoned by any native ecclesiastical superior, not by 
the king, not by any authority which had been usually exerted 
in our country, but this very first and earliest opportunity was 
taken of introducing that manifest token of papal interference 
—a legatine summons. And as the Conquerorand the Pope's 
representative succeeded in enforeing obedience to it upon 
this memorable occasion, 80 this exercise of foreign authority 
was subsoquently too often repeated, of which we shall have 
to witness sundry galling instances during the two next 
periods of this inquiry. 

The haughty and insulting character of this summons 
directed to the Anglo-Saxon prelates might well have alarmed 
them for the event of the great council which they were bidden 
to attend. * Though® the Church of Romo,” is the language 
used, “ought to watch for the correction of all Christians, 
more specially is she bound to inquire into your life and 
conversation, and also by means of careful visitation to repair 
the decline of the Christian religion among you, in which ehe 
originally gave you instruction. In the due diseharye of this 
eare we, the unworthy servants of the bleasod Apostle Peter, 
supported by the authority of our lord, Pope Alexander, have 


here council with you, and so proceed to uproot those tares 
which spring up in the vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth, and 
to sow such seed as shall turn to the profit of your souls and 
bodies. In furtherance of this our anxious care we enjoin 
you, brother, by apostolical authority to present yourself | 
without fail on the third day after next Easter at Winchester, 
and to admonish by these presents all the abbots of your 
diocese to accompany you.” 

Such was the summons to Winchester directed to Wul- 
stan, bishop of Worcester; and it must be presumed that 
those directed to the other bishops wore the same, or, at any 
rate, of like character, Now as K. William and his ally, the 
Pope; had determined to got rid of bishops, abbots, and all 
occlesiastics of the Anglo-Saxon race, the real intent of these 
words wag to gloss over politieal infamy with a surface of 
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avin _ The eare expressed for the life and conversation of AD toe 
churchmen was soon exercised in an appropria- =e 
ie cccctye ‘Tho visitation promised to repair 
the decline of the Christian religion was commuted into an 
which might discover the comparative wealth of 
their coffers. The uprooting of the tarea in the vineyard and 
the planting of good seed in their place had certainly, in a 


contradictory sense, a metaphorical fulfilment in the ejection 
of rightful owners from their property, and the substitution of 
aliens in their room, 

This great council was hold on the octave of 
de Kastor, and at the very commencement of the re- 
cord of it we find a new expression in the annals 
of our national assemblies. It ix sid to have been held “ with* 
the consent of our lord, Alexander the Pope.” Now this is an 
tunusual phrase before this time—one of ill omen, and unpleasant. 
to English cars; but one which in spirit, if not in actual 
words, was in subsequent times often repeated. Those who 
took the chicf places in the assembly were William the Con- 
queror, Hermanfred, bishop of Sion, as Pope's legate, and 
Potor and John, prosbyter cardinals, also in the same eha- 
racter. The two latter, in giving their countenance and 
support to the cruel measures here enacted, were certainly 
engaged in less pious work than their namesakes of old, who’ 
exercixed their gifts of healing at the Beautiful gate of the 
‘temple, and instead of appropriating the silver and gold? of |» Aew iii. 6. 
other men, gave of such as they had themselves to the aftiicted. 
In this Council of Winchostor many chargos were proforred 
gaint the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics, who were not allowed 

fair opportunities of rebutting them, 

© Le & silontuns 
~ Conciliumqve voent, vitasque et crimina disci.” 

Stigand’ | eh emirate are Cone, 
His brother Agelmar, bishop of Helmham*, i.¢. of the East|/ 
Angles, was degraded, and both bishops and abbots were 
‘jected from their posts, By 

_ As is usually the case when injustice is committed and 
Fonsons are vouchenfod, the reasons given were by no means 
26 Desks Mleaote Papa consentiente."—Conc. Mag. Brit. vole p. 322, 
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those which really incited to the perpetration of these acts. 


= | The archbishop’s real offences were, that he had resisted the 


conqueror of his country to the last'—had gained some more 
"|advantageous terms than K. William had been inclined to 
grant after tho battlo of Hastings—and, finally, had reftused to 
place the crown on the usurper's brow, The ostensible crimox 
alleged against Stigand wor, “that ® he had assumed the areh- 
bishopric of Canterbury in the lifetime of Archbishop Robert, 
who had been exiled—that he had celebrated mass in the 
pallium belonging to that archbishop—and that he had received 
4 pallium himself from Benedict, who had been excommuni- 
cated by the Roman Church. Such were his real, and such his 
ostensible offences; but the civil power of K. William, united 
with the assumed spiritual authority of the three legates, was 
too powerful to be resisted by the last of our Anglo-Saxon 
archbishops. Being deprived in this first council held under 
Norman auspices, he fled to Scotland in order to escape* the 
fate of imprisonment, which some of his brother prelates en- 
countered, and thus departed from his country, and shortly 
after from his life. 
IV. Work of The second assembly held under William the 
bm pear a Conqueror was the great Council of Windsor, 
Couneit of with a concurrent legatine synod, convened 
5 at Whitsuntide, aco. 1070. The work of de- 
privation and ejection was again here renewed. The cardinals 
Peter and John had returned to report progress to their 
master at Rome. But the legate Hermanfred still remained 
‘to complete the enterprise against the Anglo-Saxon Chureh, 
which had thus far been carried on both with energy and 
suceess. Agelric, the bishop of the South Saxons, was now 
degraded”; very many abbots were deprived, Normans, and 





fire friends of tho Conqueror, being advaneed to the vacated 





places. He here gave the archbishopric of York to Thomas, 
canon of Bayeux; three royal chaplains were promoted to 
bishoprica, and Norman monks were presented with abbacies. 
Such were the measures taken to reduce the Anglo-Saxon 
Church to a hopeless dependence upon the royal will, and to 
obedience to the Pope, Such was the employment of the two 
first assemblies—"great councils,” with concurrent “lega- 
tine synods"—held in this country after the Conquest. 
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Para Tt would not be within the seope of our pre- meant 
pe sent object to enter at length into the constitu- eal 8 
fermety oc tion of the civil assemblies held after the Con- 

quest, or to inquire into the changes and modifi- 
cations which took place in thom, a d with the civil 


to throw light upon the constitution of our ecclesinsticn! 
synods will be hereafter carefully noted. 

As regards the great councils of this period, the change 
which passed upon them, as compared with those of the 
Anglo-Saxon times, was this: William the Conqueror obliged 
his Normans, upon condition of feudal tenuros, to attend 

in his civil councils; and also changed the tenure of 
previously under oer ened by the bishops, 
not 


in the most august civil asscmblics of this 
far as any document, record, or eubscription- 
Tist goos back, there they are to be found as constituent 





‘the goneration in which we live this unvarying custom, that 
Bishops should sit in the highest of the civil councils, has pre- 
yailod undisturbed, until, by the present increase of light and 
knowledge, it has been discovered that the interests of our’ 
country would be more surely promoted by making a change 
in this essential part of her constitution. 

‘Besides the change affecting tenure, K. William I. also 
divided * the court of the bishop and carl, who before bad) 7 \\*. 
mixed jurisdicti For in Anglo-Saxon times ecclesiastical 3, 

d were tried in the same courts, the bishop 

the carl in the folc-gemote, the archdeacon with 
the hundreder in the hundred court. But those jurisdictions 
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were now separated; and a charter was promulgated, by 


—— | which it was forbidden to carry causes of a spiritual nature 


= Mat 
xvi IB, 


before a tribunal of a partially lay character’, Yet this 
change affected only the executive, and not the logislative 
assormblies of our country. Tho great councils, notwith- 
standing the change in the tenure of land before mentioned, 
and the division of the ecclesiastical and civil courts, still 
bore a near resemblance? to the Anglo-Saxon wittena-gemotes, 
and, with but inconsiderable exceptions, continued to do so 
until the representative element was introduced towards the 
latter end of the reign of K. Henry IIT, and was more per- 
fectly developed in that of his son and successor, K, Edward I. 
We have seen in the Anglo-Saxon times that if laws were to 
be made for the general good, or for the temporal affairs of the 
Chureh, they wore enacted by the king, together with the higher 
clergy, the earls, wites, thanes, and perhaps some othersa*. 
But “if there was any doctrine * to be tried, or any exercise 
of pure spiritual discipline to be reformed, then the clergy of 
the great council departed into a separate synod; and there, 
being the same men in different capacity, they acted as 
proper judges within the power of the keys.” And such, 
saving the changes above specified, appear to have been the 
general arrangements governing the Anglo-Norman assem- 
blies, Such arrangements were in conformity with the prin- 
ciples which had prevailed ever since this nation had bo- 
come Christian—principles most appropriately and clearly 
expressed in the words of Archbishop A*Becket to K. Henry 
I. “The Church,” said he, “consists of two orders, of 
clergy and people. Among the clergy are apostles and apos- 
tolical men, bishops, and other rulers of the Church, to whom 
the care and regulation of the Church herself is committed ; 
whose duty it is so to order ecclesiastical affairs that all, may 
tend to the salvation of souls. Whence it was said to Peter, 
and in Peter to other rulers of the Church, ‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the 
' gntos of hell shall not prevail against it,” Among the people 


+ Propteros mando of regia auctoritate preecipio, ut nullus eplecopas out archi- 
J aeegtet ds ins ee wet rae ae 
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are kings, dukes, counts, and other authorities, whose duty it) a.p.1070 
is to order secular affairs, that all may tend to the peace and) — 
tnity of the Church*." And, so far as appears, the Norman |+ Cone 
Conquest made no great change in these respects. Now| fakintates 
sometimes (a8 in the Anglo-Saxon periods, and as indeed was| (oF te 
naually then the caso) ecclesiastical synods and great councils | 119% 
were held concurrently: sometimes, on the other hand, synods 
‘were held at times and places entirely distinct from the great 
councils, and were convened independently of them by pure 
ecclesiastical authority; and sometimes great councils were 
held without any concurrent synod, if no Church business of a 
purely spiritual character required attention. 

As in the Anglo-Saxon periods, so in the Conqucror's time 
the spiritual prelates and temporal barons “ jointly’ advised 
him upon all the oxigencies of preserving the peace and ad-| p 
vancing the interest of the Church and State.” Bat whon 
purely spiritual questions arose, then tho ecclesinsties de- 
parted into a “distinct synod," and there proceeded to act ene 

represen: ‘Thus the ecclesiastical | p20, 
synods and great councils in the Conquerors time often met 
concurrently; and that this was the practice not only at the 
beginning of his reign, but that it continued throughout it, 
may be learnt from the two first councils and from the last 
whieh he held. 

Vi.8yaedsand In. tho following instances we may trace the 
SwEimes "Neus practice of holding synods and groat councils 
commarrently- — eoneurrently. ‘The Conq 5 first great 
council was celebrated with a “ concurrent od” at Win- | ike 
chester, at the festival of Easter, a.v. 1070. His second». 250, 
great council was held with a concurrent" synod at Wind- 
sor, on the festival of Whitsuntide, in the same year; and 
‘these synods wore then celebrated because Church affairs on 
these oceasions camo under discussion, Again in the year 
1072, when the Archbishops of Canterbury and York dis- 
puted the limits of primacy and of canonical subjection, and 
wher an inquiry was to be instituted respecting ordinations, 
then those ecclesiastical questions were referred to two proper 

pods, one conrened at Easter! in the royal chapel of Win- 

{ i other at Whitsuntide in the town! of Windsor, |i'3%. 
and held concurrently, as in the former instances, with great 
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councils, And that these were pure synods, though held eon- 
currently with great councils, may be gathered from the fact 
that the synodical decrees, though attested by the king and 
queen as witnesses *, were in addition to those signatures 
subscribed only by “legate! igese bishops, and 
abbots, and not by one of the lay barons, though all then 
‘attending upon the concurrent great council.” In the year 
1085, two years before William the Conqueror's death, we 
havo another instance of a synod and great council being hold 
concurrently. Tho king held his great council at Christmas, 
in the city of Gloucester, and a synod was there held by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, ‘The language used by the Anglo-Saxon ™ 
chronicle in recounting these events distinctly shews that on 
such occasions the ecclesiastics separated from the lay 
assembly for consultation upon the law divine. “The king,” 
as it informs us, “held his court there for four daye, and 
afterwards the archbishop and the clergy held their synod 
|for three days *.” 

Such were instances during this reign of synods and great 
councils being held concurrently. 

We also readily find several instances of 
fiw pure synods having been held distinct from 
great councils, and entirely independent of 

them, In the year 1075 a national synod was convened in 
S. Paul’s*, London, by Archbishop Lanfranc, independently 
ofa great council, the synod being held not only ina placo 
distinet from the king's court, but even during his “absence 
beyond the seas?” In the next year, 1076, another synod. 
'was convened independently of the great council, and held at 
Winchester® under the presidency of the same 
‘Two years afterwards, in the year 1073, he ccenvariat eat Ae 
own motion, another pure synod in London’ on the subject 
of the increase of the episcopate in England, and the esta- 
blishment of sees at Bath, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, Cheater, 
and Chichester. 

Fi. Grat ‘Two instances of great councils held at times 
timer helddie When no synods were contemporancously con- 

* © Puit ret in Gleaweester cum suis proveribas, et tonnit ibi curiam suai quin- 
que dict, poxtes autem archiepiscopus ot cleric habuerunt ynodurn trum dicrusa.”" 
Cone, Mag. Brit, i, 968, 











egy from oy- yened, may be found during the Conqueror's 
= reign in the assemblies which met at Petherton *, 
in Somersetshire, a.p. 1071, and at Westminster, a.p. 1077. 
‘The mattors which there came under discussion were temporal 
ones, and as no question of a spiritual naturo was involved, 
they were “ properly* determined in the great council without 
‘eceasion for a synod.” 
‘Thus it is plain, as regards those general 

9 principles which regulated the convening of our 

‘eee highest legislative assemblies, that the Norman 
oan. Conquest made no very material changes, and 
that the arrangements which obtained in the Anglo-Saxon 
times still for the most part continued to prevail. ‘Thowo 
arrangements wore as follow. Tho" clergy and laity together 
consulted on civil matters, while “ true * ecclesiastical causes 
were always debated in proper occlosiastical synods.” Those 


it was not unusual to con- 

i of the Anglo-Saxon 
synods and wittena-gemotes. nso was still adopted, 
not only because the members of synods wore for the 
most part also members of tho civil assemblies, and it was| 
‘therefore convenient that one journey should serve two pur- 
poses, but also because, when the two meetings were held 
atthe same time and place, the civil powers were ready to 
give legal authority to such canons as had received synodical 
‘sanction, and were thought conducive to the general good, 
‘Such were the arrangements connected with our highest 
legislative assemblies subsequent to the Conquest; and though 
it now became more common to hold occlesiastical eynods 
independently of the civil councils, yet the Anglo-Saxon 
example as regards the pointe above specified was generally 


in Saxon prelates, and the introduction of Nor- 

< mans and other foreigners into their places by 
Conqueror, down to the timo of K. John, the 

| papal power, by various devices and by the exercise of a most 


x tnewme of _ From tho dato of the expulsion of the Anglo- 
ee 
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A.D, 1070 \subtle policy, obtained a gradual extension over the English 
2 | Church. During part of that period the country was com- 


pletely overrun with foreigners. The highest offices in the 
land were conferred upon them, and England was subjected 
to all such indignities as are the necessary consequence of a 
preference shewn to aliens over the natives of the soil. 

Tho languago used on one occasion by Matthow Paria 
describes in a most tragical strain the state to which a country 
may be reducod by such a course of policy. “He laments™ 
‘that the privileges of the Church were in a manner lost; that 
Christin charity was ready to expire, and religion fallon 
under contempt; ‘that the daughter of Sion was become as 
it were an harlot ;* that persons of no merit or learning came 
menacing with the Pope's bull into England, heetored them- 
selves into preferment, trampled upon the privileges of the 
country, and ecized the revenues designed by our pious ances- 
tors for the support of the religious, for the benefit ‘of the poor, 
and for the entertainment of strangers,” “And in case*,” 
he says, “the injured persons haye recourse to the remedy of 
an appeal, the Pope strikes the cause dead, and sends out an 
excommunication against the plaintiff. And thus instead of 
gaining their preferment by modest and respectful applica~ 
tions, they invade the patrimony of the Church, and, as it 
were, plunder the kingdom. And whereas formerly the Church 
preferments were held by natives of birth and character—men 
who were a credit to their country, and spent their wealth in 
hospitality and relieving the poor—instead of this we are 
now pestered with obscure, rapacious people, no better than 
farmers and servants to the court of Rome, who glean up the 
wealth of the country for the pride and Juxury of their mas 
ters; and thus England, which was formerly so illustrious in 
figure and command, and 80 exemplary in religion, was clapped 
under hatches, made a prey to foreigners, and sunk to an 
ignominious degeneracy.” With such disastrous results the 
sovereigns of England were ina great measure changeable, 
K. William I. ealled in the Pope's aid to oject tho Anglo- 
Saxon prelates; K, Stephen obtained from Rome the con- 
firmation of his claim to the crown; and K. Henry IT, to 
serve a turn, accepted at the hands of Pope Adrian a title to 
the kingdom of Ireland. That papal power which those 
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monarelis this contributed to introduce into this country for 
their private purposes became, by arta in which Rome was 
better versed than they, &/most dangerous weapon, and some- 
times subversive of their own proper authority’. 

In tho reign of K. John the aggressions of Rome reached |" 
their culminating point. That monarch consented to the 
most ignominious terms at the bidding of Pope Innocent III., 
and hombled himself in the most abject manner before the 
foot: of Pandulf, the Roman legate. eerste 
his dominions of England and Ireland “as feudatory* of the |= 
Church of Rome by the annual payment of one thousand |™* 


marks,” and he stipulated that these dominions should be} 


forfeited by himsclf or his successors, if he or they infringed 
this agreement without subsequent repentance for such an 
ratified with all thoso 


of his own dominions. Pandulf, with ill-disguised exultation, 
trampled under his feet the offered gold—a cumulative insult 
to this country which none present, save an Engliah eecle- 


siastic, the Archbishop” of Dublin, had the courage and ae 


honesty to resent. “ 

But not only did this monarch thus dogrado his own 
office and the country of which he was the unworthy re- 
presentative; he also purchased some concessions from the 
Pope of Rome at the expense of the clergy of the English 
Church ; 

" Vondidit® hic auro potriam, dominamque potentem 

Tmponuit = isis leges protio atque refit.” 
For when some English barons were appointed to assess, in 
order to compensation, the losses which the clergy of this 
‘Church had sustained at the hands of their king, he made an 
offer of léss than was demanded, ‘This “the cleryry* rejected 
with disdain,” but K. John, by his arrangements with the Pope, 
succeeded in compelling them to receive“the smaller sum; 
and though “ the bishops and considerable abbots got repara- 
tion beyond what they had any title to demand, the inferior 
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clergy were obliged to sit down contented with their losses {” 
‘This king, having thus disgraced the country and robbed the 
clergy, again ronewed his fealty to the Pope with fresh signs 
of submission, and his professions of homage and obedience to 
the see of Rome were reiterated in a charter of most solemn 
character, ratified under a seal ¥ of gold. 

i ga But while the king thus unworthily humbled 
oc whe Church of his country under the feet of the Pontiff, the 
Rees. Church was roused to resistance 
against those encroachments, now become intolerable. Such 
a despotic power had been assumed by the Pope, that the 
eynods, canons, and customs of this Church were treated 
with disdain. As it was sought* to confine the whole ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs to the court of Rome, and 
as preferments were thenee dispensed, the clergy of this country 
‘saw that some limit must be placed to pretensions and acts so 
subversive of all their inherited liberties and rights: Arch- 
bishop Langton became jealous of the invasions upon the 
liberties of his see. He took the part of the Church of which 
he was the rightful overseer, for the “ English’ Church was 
universally disgusted.” ‘The tide, having risen to its height, 
‘now turned, and there appeared a common determination to 
put some check upon that power which never has been satis- 
fied with any bounds but those of universal dominion. This 
resistance on the part of the English clergy manifested itself 
in public demonstrations in the reign of K. John’s son and 
successor, K. Henry IIL He, like his father, did much on 
several occasions to forward the designs of the Papacy. Ten 
legatine synods were held during his reign; and he mado 
himself notorious for taking part with the logates Otho and 
Rustand, on some of those occasions, against the stout and 
honest remonstrances of the English prelates. The insulting 
bearing of those legates towards this Church and nation in- 
duced our ecclesiastics to use towards them and the king, as 
their aider and abettor, language of a character neither peace- 
‘able! nor courteous*. Nor indeed was it wonderful that their 
conduct should rouse indignation in the breasts of English- 
men, Not only was the assumption of authority and the affec- 
tation of pageant! offensive, but the contumely with which 
the legates treated our prelates and the representatives of 
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our time-honoured institutions was perfectly intolerable, As 
an example of the latter may be quoted that indignity which 
was shown to the English bishops and the University of Oxford 
by the legate Otho. Our prelates were compelled to walk, in 
with all the scholars of the University of Oxford, on 
foot from S. Paul's as far as to the house of the Bishop of| 
Gartisle, and thence, “ having’ divested themselves of their 
caps and gowns, and expressing other marks of humility, to 
procced barefoot” to the legate’s residence, distant a mile 
from the cathedral. To such an inconceivable | —— 
haughtiness and tyranny of this forcign emissary carried; to 
euch indignities were subjected not only Englich bishops and 
clorgy, many of whom indecd were* committed by his orders 
to prison, but also the most ancient university of this land. 
Such conduct not only roused the clergy of England to 
oppose the encroachments of the court of Rome by their 
public acts, as when in their Synod™ of London, a.n. 1246, 


Cone. 
they appealed from the self-styled head of the Church to her yk 


true” head and to a general council; but it induced her pre- 
Intes also on the most public occasions to resent these indig- 
nitiee in unmistakable language. On these occasions they 
did not spare their king, to whose conduct, in uniting himself} 
with the Pope against the clergy of this kingdom, may very 
ia be aseribed much of the blame for the treatment which 
they experienced, and, their remonstrances were undisguised, 
“Nee® paridam jam murmur erat, nee pectore tecto 
Irs latons."” 


‘Thus, when at* the instigation of K. Henry TIT. Otho eame| 


over here as legate, A.p. 1237, and convened synods, our coun- 
trymen did not hesitate to use this language respecting their 
4 ine sine cappis ct mantellis discincti ot discalecati usquo ad heepitinm 


legali procederent."—Conc, Mag. Brit, vol. Lp. 603, citing Matt. Par, in an. 
128, p. 397. 





* © Torupor jam de claro pare mags od natam rum curveri mancipatur.!”— 
‘Come Mag Heit. £ G09, eting Matt, Par. ia an, 1280 p. 997. 


Ncatreee aa 1246, pp. O25 et seq. 
1 Per mandatum rogie venit loyntus in Angliam.””—Cone. Ming. Brit. i. 647, 
citing Mists. Pur. tn on. 1237, 


bee 
weeny 
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sovereign: “He has secretly introduced * a legate to pervert 


| the whole realm .. . and thus day after day, according to the 


words of the Gospel, our kingdom divided against itself? is 


| brought to desolation.” Edmund, then archbishop of Canter~ 
Tal 


+ Cons, 
Mag. BRL 
A De 


bury, also joined in like remonstrances. “He also greatly? 
blamed the king for having invited a legate, to the prejudice 
of the dignity of the see of Canterbury, and at the risk of com- 
promising the interests of the kingdom.” This Edmund, it 
may be remarked, suffered for this heroic maintenance of the 
liborty of the English Church, and of the independoney of his 
see; for the treatment he experienced at court, and the ill 
usage he met with from the legate, made him retire to the 
abbey of Soysy in France, where he died, his life having been 
shortened’, as it was thought, by the sorrow he experienced 
on account of the encroachments of Rome. 

‘This union of the king of England with the Pope's legate 
to degrade tho national Church and deepoil har elorgy of their 
just rights, though a subject far more fit to beget sorrow and 
shame than laughter and amusement, did not fail, it seems, to 
excite the merriment of the king and his Roman ally, upon 
which some wag of that day, taking up the same strain, said, 
that “since a league had been entered into between the shep- 
herd and the wolf, he was led to the conclusion that cruel 
slaughter awaited the sheep’.” A somewhat like idea seems 
to have been entertained by Sewal, archbishop of York ; for 
when in writing a fow years afterwards* a sharp remonstrance 
upon similar subjects to Pope Alexander 1V., he took “the 
freedom *, amongst other things, to tell him that when our 
Saviour commissioned S. Peter to feed his sheep, He did not 
give him any authority either to flay or eat them.” 





But not only did the conduct of Otho excite the indignant 
opposition of the English prelates and clergy; Rustand, his 
‘successor in the office of legate, received perhaps less courteous 
treatment, When he appeared as legate in the logatine Synod of 
London’, 4.p, 1255, not only endeavouring to exercise unwar- 

2 Quidam satyricus satis satyrich roger st legstum, dum ad invicom jorose 
confabulareetur, cf in omnibus ageadis sese cosdjuteres fore contra omnes promit~ 
torent, reprachendit dicens, * Kis, Bis, nune beaé nari quod, ef quo pastar ef Itspux 
facts inierint concordiv, ovibus imusinet strages truculents.”—M. Paris, ad an, 
1240, p.496, el. 1604. 

* About the year 1256. 
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rantable jurisdiction over our Church, but seeking alzo to exact 
contributions for the papal service, there were found among 
our ecclesiastical chiefs some with courage enough to exhibit 
manifest signs of resistance. Fuleo, then bishop of London, 
after several days’ debate in council, thus delivered his mind. 
With a deep sigh he said, “1 will certainly bear to have my 


Com 
head cut off before I will consent to such slavery on the part | \y 


of our Church, and to such injustice effected by intolerable |” 


oppression.” Nor was Walter, bishop of Worcester, lees plain 
or less courageous in his Ianguage than his brother of London. 


“1 would sooner be condemned" to be hanged,” he said, ' 
“than that the liberty of our holy Church should be subject | 


tosuch an overthrow.” Perhaps the language barely rises in 
dignity to the position of the speakers or the solemnity of the 
oceasion, but it has the rare merit at least of being unmis- 
takable. Nor were these empty boasta; for though the king‘ 
and the Pope with his legate seemed banded together in 
‘opposition to the libertios of the English Church, our prolates 
_ did not hesitate to resist still furthor, Rustand complained 
| most grievously of this conduct, declaring to the king that 
‘tho Bishop of London excited all the other prelates to oppose 


the royal and the papal will”, for Fuleo remained incompliant, |} 


‘4 Hilo * iter antiqaas Solymoram instaurat ad arcs, 
‘Sit Hoot invisus wagnie primoribus urbis."" 
‘The king’s wrath was so far excited by this information, that 
he made bold to say that neither the bishop nor any of those 
who acted with him loved their king, and that “he would 
take good care that the Pope should both rebuke and punish 
such conduct?.” Still, nothing daunted, the bishop firmly’ 


roplied, “The Popo and king, strongor than I, may deprive |i" 


rol 
710. L- 


Eid. 
Christ. Libis 
204-5. 


me of my bishopric, though indeed they cannot do that with | May 


Justice; yet let thom take my mitre, I shall change’ it for a| 57) 


helmet.” The reply is somewhat warlike, but the provocation 
was extreme. The alliance between an English sovereign and 
foreign legate for the overthrow of the liberties of this national 
‘Church was surely calculated to excite honest indignation ; and 
we are induced not only to forgive, but to honour language 
enim Inco elarius, quod Papa ot rex in gravamnen Eeclesie et cleri 
—Cone, Mag. Brit, i, 711, 
‘mitra gales remanebit.""—Conc, Mog. Brit. i. 710, 
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which under ordinary cireumstances would be far from respect- 
ful or courteous. 
* Slo est, o superi! quando pletasque fides 
‘Dostitount + moresque malos sperare relictum ost.’” 

Nor was this by any means a singular inetanco of such an 
unholy alliance. The sharp rebukes excited by such proceed- 
ings seem at that day to have been common. One which the 
king received from the abbot of Buildwas Abbey, in Shrop-*| 
shire, was less rongh, though perhaps equally severe, and cer- 
tainly more consistent with the character of a QOhristian 
clergyman than the language of the indignant bishops. Iu 
the same year (1255) in which they remonstrated so loudly, 
and in which the Bishop of London foresaw the possibility, not 
of beating swords into pruning-hooks, but of changing his 
mitre for a helmet, the king united himself in the bonds of 
strictest alliance with the legate Rustand to despoil the Cis- 
tercian order of their property. Upon their unwillingness to 
consent to such an aggression on their possessions, which I 
suppose stood upon the foot of the law and upon the common 
conditions of the rights and property of the subject, Rustand 
betook himself to the king, a8 a “hurt® and whining child to 
his mother’s Inp,” and complained most bitterly of the Cister- 
cian abbot. The king's wrath being excited by the miscar- 
riage of his friend and ally, and some suggestion having arisen 
that he ought to seek the intercessions rather than the pro- 
perty of the religious, “he sware” he would havo their prayers 
and their money too.” “ That,” said the abbot of Buildwas, 
“cannot be; you must be content to dispense with the one 
or the other, If you violently extort from us our scanty sub- 
stance, how can we pray for you with devout and sincere 
hearts and prayer without devotion will avail to profit little 
or nothing?.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the abbot’s very righteous reply, 





4 “Magister igitur Rostandus, sicot sclet tnfane Irons ot querulus ad sinum 
matris, ad ogem fostinavit,"—Cono, Mag, Brit. i. 712, quoter Matt. Por, in an. 
1255. 


* “Non credo boe posse contingere—alterutro opartot te carers, Si enhn sub- 
‘Mantinlas nostras & nobis violenter extorquens, quomode devote et sinceris cordibus 
‘toorsbimus, Oratio nempe sine devotion parum vel nihil prodeme pruva- 


pro. 
lobit.''—=Cone. Mag. Brit. 1, 712, quotes M. Par, tn an, 1255, 
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the king still lont his secret aid* in undermining the interost sR 
of the whole order. In such sort did K. Henry IIT. contribute| - 
his assistance to Roman legates while trampling on the rights 
of the English clergy; and it must ever be a most humiliating 
and distressing occupation for Englishmen to contemplate the 
sovereign of their country uniting with any external force, 
whatsoever form, character, or condition it may assume, to 
oppress the most sacred and time-honoured institution of 
this Iand—the national Church. It was such a union which 
caused the frequency of logatine synods in this country, ap- 
pearing a8 dishonourable blots among the fairer pages of our 
SAeaiicel dl 

X11. Couiy- _ Lt is necessary now to make a careful inquiry 
Ven f wens! into the constitution of our ecclesiastical synods 
rnols "in ikis between the accession of Archbishop Lanfranc 
= and tho resignation of Archbishop Robt, Kil- 
warby, the poriod embraced in this part of our investigation, 
and during which it will be seen that our provincial synods 
‘or conyocations took that form under which they exist to this 


day. 
As regards the “great councils,” ‘it has (boon) remarked 
that as in the case of the mixed councils and wit 
of the carlicr ages of our history, they were frequently held 
concurrently with synods. But synods were now more often 
convened at times and places distinct, Whon, however, the 
two were held concurrently, the ecclesiasties, as of old time, 
so also now, went apart from the laity; and thongh being 
the same persons, yet.as members of the great couneil or of 
the synod, they sat and acted in different capacities. In the 
former they united in giving their counsel for the promotion 
‘of the common weal ; in the latter they acted as the governors 
and representatives of the Church within the propor limits of, 
the “power of the keys.” Of this separation of the two 
orders of ecclesiastics and Inity, when a synod and groat 
council were held concurrently, we bave a clear example in 
the great Council of Westminster, held av, 1102. On that 
occasion “at the feast? of Michaelmas K. Henry I. was in|{Cove. 
Westminster, and with him all the heads of the king-| 1368 yurre 
Goolesiastion and laymen ; and thers alao. Anselm, Fe | 








held a great synod concerning such matters |™*!!" 
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&R.Ire as pertained to the Christian religion*.” | But to come more 

—— |directly to our present object—the constitution.of our na- 
tional and provincial synods of this period—it is plain that 
the constituent membcrs of those assemblies were generally 
—l. Archbishops, 2. Bishops. 3. Deans, 4, Abbots. 
5. Priors. 6. Archdoacons. 7. Chosen Presbyters. 

XUL nh As regards the fact that archbishops and 
Tier canitan: bishops were constituent members there is of 
members, course no doubt; it ix therefore unnecessary to 
cite proofs on this head. 

But as endeavours have often been made to shew that none 
other than they were members of national and provineial 
synods of old, it has been necessary to prove in former parts — 

aptors \of our inquiry® that such statements are unfounded. And so 

now it seems desirable to shew also by examples, that in this 
period of our history the second order in the priesthood were 
admitted as constituent members of such assemblies; for thus 
we shall have the sanction of a continuous stream of authority, 
‘beginning from the time of the primitive Oburch and extending 
through every age of our national history, for the present con- 
stitution of the English convocations as pure provincial synods, 
It is not for a moment meant to insinuate that the examples 
about to bo adduced exhaust by any moans the instances 
which might be brought forward to prove the points before 
us. Some only of those which might be quoted are given; 
but as, for the most part, they extend over the whole space 
embraced within the limits of this period, they may justly be 
considered as fair evidence of the constant usage of that 
time, 

XIV. Dem That deans of cathedrals were members of 
{mtoomt mem the greater coclesiastical synods during this 

period of our history, appears plain from the 
records which remain, 

Tn the mandate of Archbishop Boniface, calling pon 
Roger, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, to summon the 

_ |members to the national’ Synod of Merton, a.p. 1268, the 
bishop is commanded to call the deans of the two cathe 

* © Ubi etiam Ansclaus wrebiepiscopus tenuit magnum coucilium de his que 


‘mi Chrfstianitatom pertinent.”—Conc, Mag. Brit. 1 383, quotes Flor. Wore. Chron. 
dam. Bh. 
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drals “and” of other churches." Now whether in this latter 
term the rural deans were included or not, the summons of) 
the deans of the two cathedrals of Lichfield and Coventry is 
clear and explicit. In the archiepiscopal mandate of Stephen 
Langton directed to the Bishop of London, and desiring him 
(according to our present practice) to summon a provincial * 


synod to mect in S. Paul's Cathedral, London, on the day| 


following the feast of the Epiphany, a.v. 1226 w.s., the 
deans’ of the cathedral churches are specially mentioned. In 
the mandate of Archbishop Boniface, directed to the diocese! 
of Lichfield and Coventry, and summoning the members to 


the provincial Synod of Canterbury, held in London’, a.p.|' 
1267, we find a special! order that the Dean of Lichfield) i. 
should be cited to attend, In the account of the provincial’ 


Synods of Canterbury and York, held concurrently at Lam- 


225 


ALD. 1070 
San 


beth and Beverley, a. 1261, among the members are mon-| {Coxe 
tioned * the ordinaries of churches *," an expreasion which must) |. 


certainly include deans: and ns they have been mentioned asf Con 


stem reasonable to suppose that they 
XY, Atton ‘The evidence that abbots were constituent 
cree members both of our national and provincial 
of this period is abundant, 
At the national Synod of London, a.» 1075, twenty abbote 


subseribed', In the national Synod of Lambeth, a.n. 1100, tt 


the presence of the abbots is mentioned in connexion with | "Con. 


that of the bishops. In the national Synod of Westminster, 


AD. 1127, the adjots* are mentioned, in conjunetion with the | 5.00", 


bishops, ax being constituent members. To the national Synod 
of London, ap. 1129, the abbots* were summoned with the 


bishops. At the legatine Synod of Winchester, 4.0. 1143, i 


‘the abbots” are represented as sitting with the archbishops 





and bishops. There were collected at the national Synod of |), 


Pipewell, a.n. 1189, “the abdotet from almost the whole of 


‘The abbots* are mentioned as sitting in the na-|! 442. 
tional Synod of S$. Alban's, 4,n. 1206; and to them by name, | 


©“ Vocetis etiam decanos cathedratium ot aliarum ccclesiarum.""—Cone. Mag. 
Burton, p. 368 v9. 
j ¢ wooent Jeeanos cathedrulium covlesiaeun,” &e—Cone. Mag. Beit, elting 
Ly 7 iam 
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among others, was a prohibition directed on that occasion by 


UE |K. John, By a mandato diroctod by Archbishop Boniface to 





Roger, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, the latter was called 
to the national* Synod of Merton’, a.p. 1258, and directed 
to summon to that assembly the abbots of his diocese. 

From such instances, by no means all that might be ad- 
duced, but yet spreading over almost the whole of this period, 
it is plain that abbots were constantly constituent members of 
our national synods. 

‘That they were also members at this time of our provincial 
synods is oqually clear. 

The Abdots of S. Alban’s, S. Edmund's, of Romsey, and 
of Boxley are specially mentioned as having been present with 
the bishops at the provincialt Synod of Westminster, a.p. 
1175. At the provincial * Synod of Westminster, a.n. 1199, 
the abbots were present with the bishops, having been parti- 
cularly summoned by Archbishop Hubert to treat of eccle- 
siastical affairs*, The provincial synod which met at S. Paul's 
Cathedral", London, a.. 1226 ¥.s., was summoned by the 

° archbishop, as has been observed above, through the instru- 
mentality of the Bishop of London, as dean of the provinee, 
according to the present practice, In the mandate which 
was iswwed on that oceasion by Arehbishop Langton, the 
abbots” are specially summoned. To the provincial Synod* 
of London, a.0. 1267, the abbots were summoned, as is plain 
from the mandate? of Archbishop Boniface directed to the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. Addots* are mentioned 
a8 constituent members of the provincial Synods® of Canter- 
bury and York, held at Lambeth and Beverley respectively, 
4.0. 1261. In the provincial synod held at the New Temple, 
London, a.p. 1269, the gravamina of the clergy of the pro- 
vince were proposed to the assembly, and among others the 
abbots* are specially mentioned as members of it. 

XVL Prin Priors also, during this period, are continually 
{iment mem mentioned as mombers of the greater eccle- 

siastical synods, 

* Por evidence that this xynod was sational, not provincial, seo Cone, Mug: Brit. 
rol A. p. 736, and p. 740, note, 
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To the national Synod‘ of London, a.», 11294, all priors 
were summoned. Together with the bishops and abbots at 
the national Synod* of Pipewell, s.n, 1189, there were col- 
lected the priors* of almost all England. In the mandate | 
directed by Archbishop Boniface to Roger, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, bidding him to summon the mombers from 
his diocese to the national Synod of Merton, a.p. 1258, the 
priors of that diocese are specially included. 

From such examples, spread over this period, we surely 
gather that priors were members at this ti b r 
synods. That they were also called to our provincial synods, 
ready proof may be adduced, 


In tho provincial Synod! of Westminster, a.n. 1190, we|+ 
find the Prior of Canterbury rising in his language even so | 


far as to command ' the legate that nothing should be do 
in derogation of the rights of the Church of Canterbury.”| 
To the provincial Synod¢ of Westminster, a.m, 1199, the| 


priors were specially summoned by Archbishop Hubert ‘tol 


Stephon Langton to the Bishop of London, and b t 
tranamitted to the suffragans. Priors were specially sum- 
moned to the provincial Synod) of London, a.n. 1257, and by 


227 


ADM 

ere 
—— 
4 Cone, 


nai 


agi, 


the mandate of Archbishop Boniface were commanded to| fat 


bring with them letters of proxy from the bodies whom they 


represented. Of the provincial Synods* of Canterbury and|: 


York, held concurrently at Lambeth and Beverley, a.v. 1261, 


priors’ are expressly mentioned as constituent members, ‘To | fe. & 


the provincial synod held at the New Temple™, London, A.D. 
4“ Canetor item priores.!'—Cone. Sag: Brit, quotes Chron, Sax, in an. Xti. 
NO 


pas Roffensis ot Prior Cantoar. legatum rogaverint iio jusseriut, no 
quid in hoc coucilio contra jurs Cantuarensis Eoclosim,”” ee—Conc. Mag, Brite 
citing Geressins, ub an. 1191. 

1 “Mit prioribus diversi ordinis, qui ad rocationem Domini Cantuarensie eo con- 
-venerunt, ut de csusis coclesiaaticis tractarent.!”—Conc. Mag. Brit. citing Rad, de 
‘Diceto, col. 707. 

priores cum literis procurstoriis nomine congregationam suarum com 
“Mag, Brit. citing Anoal, Burton, p. 81, 
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1260, the gravamina of the clergy of the province of Canter- 


es: ‘bury were proposed, and among the members addressed the 


\priors® are specially mentioned. 

xvit, Arh. ‘That archdeacons wore commonly members 

ncons eerieot thal national and provincial synods of this 

period, we are assured both by the reeords and 
subscription-lists of those assemblies, as well as by the man- 
dates which summoned them. 

At the national Synod of London, a.n. 1075, we find the 
subscription of the Arcideacon® of Dover. In the national 
Synod? of Lambeth, a.p. 1100, the Archdsacons’ of Canter- 
bury and Salisbury took a prominent part. To the national 
Synod of London, 4.p, 1129, the archdeacons* as a body were 


‘iri, |summoned. Of the national Synod of S. Alban’s, A.». 1206, 





the archdeacons are mentioned as constituent members; and 
they* are named specially in the prohibition whieh K, John 
directed to that assembly. To the national Synod* of Mer- 
ton, A.D. 1258, the clergy were summoned by mandates sent 
out by Archbishop Boniface to the bishops. By that trans- 
mitted to the Bishop of Lichficld and Coventry, he was ordered 


‘to call to the eynod all the archdeacona" of his diocese, who 
‘were on this oceasion* bid to bring procuratorial letters from 
the clergy of their respective archdeaconries, so that they 
might act in the name of those who committed authority to 
‘them in that behalf, And this custom, for archdeacons to be 
empowered to act in synods for the clergy of their respective 
ehdasccirien-sppeers “to Levestess “ettranoa Oa 
period. 





Tt soerie thes éleer that archdeacons were members of the 
national synods of this period; that they were members also 
of tho provincial synods is capable of easy proof, 

To the provincial synod held at S. Panl’s Cathedral *, 
London, a.n. 1226 .s., the archdeacons* were summoned 

by the mandate transmitted from Archbishop Ste- 

Langton to the Bishop of London, according to present 

© “Qui publick voce testali sunt," &c.—Cone. Mag, Brit. quotes Endmer, Wh. 
‘i, Hist. Nov. 

§ Rex archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibes, areAidieconis et omni cle apad 

8. Albanam,”” &<.—Cone. Mag. Brit. L bl4. 

4 “Tnsuper et ereNidiaconss vestree diaesesens universos.”—Canc. Mag. Brit, 
citing Annal. Barton, p. 388 soy. 
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usage. The mandate of Archbishop Boniface called the arch 
deacons to the provincial Synod of London, a.v. 1257; and 
on this occasion they were to bring letters of proxy’, as was’ 
{Bieiceee in'the national Synod cf Merton, empowering thein 
to act for the clergy whom they represented. In the account: 
of the provincial synods* held concurrently at Lambeth and |» Cone 
Boverley, a.n. 1261, we find archdeacons expressly mentioned® ||. 


ag having been summoned. And finally, to the provineial| 2, 
Synod? of London, a.n. 1277, the archdeacons* were sum-| 4. het 
moned by the writs directed by Archbishop Robert Kilwarby| Wot 


to the suffragan bishops. r 
VITI-Choren _ !¢ is certain that in the carly ages of the} ii, 
pete oa Church prosbyters were admitted as members 
“ of tho groator ecclesiastical synods. Of this 


two presbyters, and from 


other circumstances, it has been supposed that the choice 
of those persons rested generally with the diocesan bishops, 
though the custom may have varied according to ‘the usages! 
in different parts of the Church, Now though one may moot 


synods, yet certain expressions occur in the 
records of our ecclesiastical assemblies of that date which 
ulate be supposed to include them ; and without doubs| 


obeerve, that atthe national Synod’ of London, a.n. 
1075, Sie nexombly is said to have been composed of 
“and also of many persons of tho ecclesi- 

onder” In the national* Synod of Lambeth, «.. 


1)" Aa ctl arekidieconi cum teria. . = facti« ax parte cloricortm gai aubeant | |. 


 Pegionin’ 
7} Nocnon et multarum religion ondinis perwonaruin.””—Cone, Mag, Heit, i, 364 
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4.8.1070 1100, Archbishop Anselm declared that the cause in ques 
—— | tion, being the marriage between K. Henry L and Matilda, 
“should be determined by the judgment of the ecclesiastical 
persons of the kingdom*.” In the account of the national 
Synod of Westminster, 4.». 1127, the assembly is said to 
consist “of sundry” ecclesiastical persons of all Bugland.” To 
the national® Synod of London, held at Michaelmas, a. 0. 

1129, “ald? to whom the care of religion was committed” 
were summoned. At the legatine Synod of Winchester, 4.0. 
1143, “many * persons of the ecclesiastical order” are repre~ 
sented as sitting with the archbishop, bishops, and abbots. 
a In the easo of tho national* Synod of S. Alban's, a.v. 1206, 

after the higher members of the assembly are mentioned, it is 
said that “ other’ of the clergy also met to treat” of the matter 
in question. And the prohibition, moreaver, sent by K. John, 
was directed in similar? terms : “To the archbishops, bi 
abbots, archdeacons, and fo all the clergy assembled at S. Al- 
‘ban’s, greeting,” &e, ‘To the legatine synod held in S. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, s.. 1268, there were ealled, besides the 
greater prelates, “all those... who Aad any office of dignity 
‘in the Church*.” Such expressions, connected with the earlier 
portion of this poriod, may be supposed to include ehasen 
preshyters, though they do not actually assert thelr presence 
in the greater ecclesiastical 4 

But towards the latter end of this period we find positive 
proof that chosen presbyters were most assuredly constituent 
members of our provincial synods, and that they do not date 
their right to seats in those assemblies from any financial 
arrangements of K, Edward I. That right depends on the 
ancient principles of the Christian Church, and has been 

*  Causum judid roligiossram personarum regni Geterminand promunciat.” 
Cone. Mog: Dt sting Rader, lb. 1. Hit. Nov. 

roligiosarum personarum totius Anglie."—Cone, Mag, Beit, 
ting Continustor of Flor. Wigorn. 

2" Ompoes denique quorum curw religio erst commisea."”—Cone. Mag. Beit, 
iting Chron, Sax. in on. Xti, 1129. 
ip 

+ © Rex archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, archidiaconis et event elero apud 
8, Albanum eonvocnte saluter,” te.—Tbid. 

+ Convocatis universia. . . qui quocunque pralationis titule presidero wide. 


‘bantar."—Come. Mag. Brit, Chron. Waker. fn an, 1260, 


i 
: 
Maio, 
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London, 4.p. 1269, the gravamina of the clergy of that: sing 
province were proposed, and those gravamina were addressed |" 

to the members of the synod, among whom rectars* and vicars 

are expressly mentioned by name. ‘To the provincial synod 

held at the New* Temple, London, a.p. 1273 (held, be it: re-|\Cone. 
membered, not for granting subsidies, but for pure! ecclesi-|. 6.” 
astical purposes), each bishop was commanded “ to bring with 

him e¢riain chosen aaseesors, to the number of three or four,| Pane. 

from hie Church and dioceeo,” after the example of that primi- 5 
tive practice to which reference has before been made. And | 
finally, to the provineial! Synod of London, a. p, 1277, the| 1Cone. 
clergy” proctors for the several diaceses were distinetly and) fi 
specially summoned by the writs issued to the suffragans on 

that occasion, in accordance with the mandate of Archbishop 
Robert Kilwarby. And that this was a pure provincial synod, 
conrened for ecelesiastical purposes, we are assured by the fact 

that the elargy proctors ware to moot there in ordor to treat 
with the bishops and other members on matters touching 


the “rights, customs, liberties, and dangors of the English 
Church.” 


Tn speaking here of the diocesan proctors, it should be 
remembered that the capitular proctors are reckoned under 
the same head of chosen preshylers with them. The eapitular 
proctors sit as of ancient right in our provincial synods, 
having been summoned, for example, by name to the provincial 
synod held at S. Paul's®, London, a.n. 1296 x. s., under the |*c 
term “proctors* of the cathedral churches.” By the mandate (i 

* “Coram robis renerandi patres et episcopi provinciw Cantuar, abbates, priores, 
rectores ef wicarii. . .congrogati,”” te.—Conc. Mag. Brit. citing MS. eee. 
‘Oxford, Numb. 154. 

~f Bmemaeesineet seeder eriotam/— Pe) Giffard Wigorn. 


ie Sais, nostri faciatis poremptorid per vestras lite 
aay Geice SItLSRA Ta Unik Lado la erwtna Be yi bs props 
‘porvoniyconveniant, una cam aliquibus personis majoritus de suis eapitulis, et locos 
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A.D. 1070 |to the provincial xynod held at the New! Temple, London, 

= A.D. 1278, “‘thres® or four persons of the greater, more discreet, 

Nig ba, and prudent of his Church and diocese,” were to be brought 

en., |by each bishop. And lastly, to the provincial™ Synod of 

Abs Brit, | London, a.p. 1277, “some" of the greater porsons of the cathedral 
chapters” wore summoned, 

‘Thus clearly do we find during this period of our history that 
chosen presbyters wore members of our provincial synods, and 
_ |elearly also the precedent is laid down, in the mandate™™ to 
the synod last mentioned, for that ; part of the constitution of 
the English convecations which gives the diocesan clergy, as 
we shall sce hereafter, the right of deputing their chosen re- 
presentatives to attend in those ancient ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, 

All the foregoing detail must of necessity appear intolerably 
dry: by some it may be thought to have a worse fault—that 
of being useless. But it can hardly be justly so called, if those 
pertinacious endeavours are borne in mind which have been 
made in many quarters to shew that archbishops and bishops 
‘only are the proper constituent members of the greater eccle- 
siastical synods; and that the right of the second order of 
the priesthood to have seats and voices there, is one of com= 
poratively modern growth i in our Church, dating its origin 
from the pecuniary needs of that somewhat expensive monareh, 
K. Edward I. A more reckless sally upon the truth of history 
has seldom been made; and even though the process of coun- 
termining may be somewhat tiresome, yet it does seem neces- 
sary by positive proofs to defend the essential outworks of our 
Position, and to maintain the integrity of our convocations as 
built upon the ancient foundations of the provincial synods of 
England, and of the primitive assemblies of the Christian Church. 

xx Beer: But it becomes at this point a matter of 
Trnanversncrl® intorest to inquire how it is that the chosen 
Begand. presbyters in the English convocation are mot 
now selected by their respective diocesans, according to the 


° “Be dent pecum wl predictam coogregotionem 38 vel 4 personas de majeritas 
discretioribus et prudentioribus sum Becher of diwceseen.''—= Reg. Giffant 
‘Wigorn, fol, 41. 

* + Conseninat uns cum aliguibus persanis majoribue de vie capituti." —Reg, 
Gitar Wigors. ful. 71. 
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practice which seems to have prevailed in the primitive Church, 
but are elected by the voices of their brethren to take a part 
in the doliberations of those assemblies. To set this matter 
in aelear light, it is necessary to glance at some facts connected 
‘with our national history. 
a ‘The constitution of this country underwent a ro- 
markablechange in the reign of K-Henry 111. After 
the Norman Conquest the great councils or parliaments of Eng- 
‘land consisted, 1. aeites 2. of the greater clergy sitting by 
“a double® title—by prescription as having always possessed 
that privilege through the whole Saxon period . . sand by their 
right of baronage as holding of the king i capite by military 
service”—and 3, of the barons®, who, ash under the erown | ' 
by millitary tenure, had a right to be consulted, and, as being vas- 
sals of the sovereign, were bound t to give attendanee upon him. 


year 1258, the ee seca 
year there assembled at Oxford, on 
great council which, from the subsequent cor attending 
its measures. has been denominated in history “mad * par- 
liament;” and whether every parliament which works ab 
Se AER es cons tetcnal cysts wil rerio 
must depend greatly upon the particular 
erate who shall chronicle its acts. ] 
From that date, howoyer, we may trace the rise and progress 
of our present representative system. A fend of longstanding 
had existed betwoon the king and his barons, which, as a fire 
previously smouldering, at length burst out with unquenchable 
‘violence, The barons brought with them on this occasion 
‘their vaseals*, and appearing in military array, in reality held 
‘the king as a prisoner, who had taken no precautions against] Knighton 
euch an unexpected proceeding, and was obliged to submit to | Duns, 
those terms which they chose to impose. aces © 
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AD 070 were chosen from the king's ministers, twelve more by the 
=U | great council, and to these twenty-four was committed au- 
thority to reform the state, the king having previously bound 
himself by an oath to maintain such ordinances as they should 
enact. It was ordered by this commission that four knights 
should be elected by each county, whose duty it should be to 
make inquiry into the grievances omelliies sealer 
tive localities, and" to attend at the ensuing 

order to give information to that assembly of the aaa 
their investigations. This was ‘a nearer* approach to our 
present constitution than had been made by the barons in the 
reign of K. John, when the knights were only appointed to moet 
in their several counties, and there to draw up a detail of 
their grievances.” The present proceeding was one great step 
towards the existing state of our representative system, and 
was the uniting link which connected the feudal and elective 
principles of our constitution . 

Six years and a half afterwards, 4.0, 1265, Jan, 20, a parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet in London under the auspices of 
the Earl of Leicester, and from this assembly the constitution 
of our present parliaments may be fairly dated. The principle 
of elected knights, which had, as we have seen, been before 
acknowledged, now took a definite form, in its main features 
similar to that by which our representatives in the House of 
Commons are to this day chosen. On this occasion an order 
was promulgated that two knights should be returned for each 
shire, and that deputies should be sent up from the boroughs ; 
and thus an order of mon was brought in, who aforetime “Shad 








Beate into England. And from this date we find that principle 
Kriss |contained in the covstitution of this countey, which, what- 
ever may be its drawbacks, is our best defence against 


Tt is not wonderful that this principle, so 
agreeable to the genius of our race, and so 


ipibecesy. instrumental in that great change which now 
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passed upon the feudal system, should have exercised a great 


‘influence over the minds of men. It was a principle which) =". 


had beforo been recognized in the ecclesiastical system ; and 
‘now that it wns fairly introduced into the conatitution of the’ 
state, it is reasonable to suppose that its claims would be more 
commonly canvassed, its advantages moro fully estimated, 
and its adoption more widely spread; nor is it surprising 
that while extending its influence more generally, it. should 
not have remained confined to the selection of the lower 
constituent members of our parliaments. For it was a 
principle generally applicable to all the great institutions of 
‘the country; and among the rest, the Church, which had long 
before partially sanctioned it in the matter of the archidia- 
conal letters of proxy, now extended it to tho election of 
the “chosen presbyters,” called proctors, under the auspices of 
Robert Kilwarby. 

Tt has been shewn ina former part* of this inquiry, that) \' 
were, in the early ages of the Church, members of 

the greater ecclesiastical synods,—it has been shewn that 
they were members of those assemblies during the British and | 
‘Anglo-Saxon periods? of our national history; and in this | 
chapter we have scen that, in this respect, after the Norman 
Conquest their ancient rights were recognized. The change, 
therefore, which now took place made no alteration in the) 
constitution of our synods by introducing a new order of clergy | 
into those assemblies, but only in the manner by which the 
members of that order were chosen, Tn the primitive Church 
it is believed that the presbyters who sat in the greater 
synods were usually sclected by the bishops of the several 
dioceses (t though it is said that tho rule in this respect 


is plain from the account remaining upon our records of the 
of Westminster *, a.v. 1188. On that occa- 

sion Thurstan, archbishop of York, was unable to attend.on|/fs"g 
account of illness; but besides William, the dean of York, 
“he sent’ thither some of his clergy.” ‘There is still, however, 
(2 Infirmabstur Tharstanue Rborsconsis Archiepiacopus, Williclmum tamen 
‘coclesise &. Petei Ebomcensis docanurn, eum guiduadam clericis vais illne direxit.” 





10h. 
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AD, 1070 
—1279. 
—— 








more direct and unanswerable evidence that at this time 
certain chosen presbyters were selected by their bishop from 
the respective dioceses to attend with him in the greater 
synods, according to primitive usage. This may be learnt 
from the writ before referred to, and directed in the year 
1273 by Archbishop Robort Kilwarby to the Bishop of 
London, directing him to summon a provincial synod to 
meet at the New* Temple, London, in that year, Thatsynod 
was convened for purely ecclesiastical purposes; for the 
archbishop, “directing” his mind with all anxicty to the 
state of tho Churches and of ecclesiastical persons, had 
observed many things requiring correction and reformation.” 
For such correction and reformation this provincial synod 
was convened, The mandate* issued on that occasion, com- 
—Conc, Mag. Brit. citing Rich. Hagustaldensis, de Gest. R. Stephani apul x 
Seriptor. p. 324 soq. 

? This mandate is 90 important to tho prosent argument, that it is hore tran= 
scribed in fall: 

* Robertus, te. miserstione divin’ Cant. Archiop. totins Anglie Primas 
venersbili in Christo fratei ¢t Domino H. Dei gratii London Episcopo salutem 
et fraterne dilectionis in Domino sempiternum augmentum, Postguam ure 
solicitaiinis pastoralis offic nobis fuit divind permissione eommina ot injuncta, ad 
statum Keolesiaram ot occleeiastiouram pervonaram quoad potuimus nostrs: montin 
intuitum dirigentes, multa circa eo corrigenda et reformands conperimus : quae de 
fratrum et eoeplseoporum nostrorum salubri consilio necesse est sine mor dispendio: 


presentiue mandamus, 
nostree Cant, suffragancos auctoritate nortr’ voortis, quod conveniant apud Novum 
‘Templum, London, aie Mercarii prox. post initium festi Sancti Dionyxii, super 
statu Hoclosiarum et oeclesiaationrum libertatum, a6 allis quibusdam articulls neces 
esrils nobiscum trectaturl provisurl et ordinaturl, quod ad Def honorem et Boeke 
che sum sanctee visum fuerit convenions expedire. " Kt wt nogotiom hajustnodt 
saniori courilio fuleiatur injungatir ex parte nostra vingulis epivcopis Kecleniae 
nostrar suffragancis, wl quilibet corum vocet ef ducat srcum ad prevdictame con= 


gente certiores. Dut, apud Aldington vis idus Sept, consecrationis nostree sno 
prin,” 


‘That thie writ was duly exnouted by tho Itishop of London, in compliance with 
tho commands of Archbishop Robert Kilwarby, is ovident ; for in the regitry of 
the diocese of Worcester the summons of the Bishop of Tamdon In accordance 
with it thus appears: “ Hajus igitar auctoritate mandati vos vooamua ae voble 
Injungimus, wt dictis dio et loco couxpascatis secundum fenorent mendoli Dooaini 
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manding the Bishop to London to summon the suffragan AD. 1070 
bishops, contains these words: “ You are to direct, an our part, RL 
each of the suffragan bishops of our Church to call and bring 

swith him to the aforesaid synod three or faur of the greater, mora 
disereet, and prudent persons of his Church and diocese, that by 

the assistance of their common counsel such important affairs 

of the Church of God, by his aiding mercy, may be brought to a 

happy conclusion.” 


Now the reader will be pleased to observe that K. Ed- 
ward I. could have had nothing to do with these arrangements. 
‘He was abroad at this time, not having yet returned from the | 
Holy Land, nor was he crowned® as king until the following |< Hume, 
year, viz, Aug. 19, 1274. spat 

Here, then, we have in the yoar 1273 a distinct and un- 
anawerable proof that at this time the principle was admitted 
in tho English Church of bishops bringing with them chosen 
prestyters to the greater ecclesiastical synods; and this was 
in accordance with the practice which obtained in the fourth | 
age at the provincial Synod of Arles, on which occasion the 
names * of fifteen presbyters are found as having subscribed, |¢,Rinehs 
and whither Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse, was ordered * to tol 
bring* with him at least two of the socond throne,” i,¢, at 
least two chosen preebytere, 

At this point, then, we havo chosen presbytere solocted 
by their bishops to sit in an English provincial synod; and 
now, as was before remarked, the representative principle 

was gradually gaining ground in England. In accordance 
with it, Archbishop Robert Kilwarby appears to have come 
to the determination (and it may be reasonably supposed 
‘that this determination was agreeable to the general feelings 
of the Church) to make this alteration in his next mandate, 
viz. that the chosen presbyters from each diocese should no 
longer be selectad at the discretion of the respective bishops, 
hat should be elected Ay the diocasan clergy according to that 
Archieplacopi mypradicti. Dat. apud Cronden, 4 id. Sept. 4.0, 1278""—Ex Rog. 
Giffard Wigorn. fel. 41. 

‘To the original of this writ | have had the opportunity of accoss, by the courtery 
‘of thw guotleman in whose custody it is, n the registry of Worcester Cathedral, 

Seo also Cone, Mag. Bint. it, 48, and Wake's State, p. 111, 
 H weketSag ceavrys eat Mie yi revag ray ie rod dreripow Spdrov—Buseb, 
‘Beck, Hist, lib. x. dy 
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A.D.t070 ropresentative system which to this hour prevails in the 
Sole English Church, For in the fourth year after the provincial 





synod held at the Now Temple, 2.n. 1273, and to which the 
bishops were to bring from each diocese, according to their 
‘own selection, “chosen presbylers,” another synod of a like 
character was ordered to meet in London, a.p. 1277, By 
the mandate issued for this latter provincial synod, the next 
in succession to that before mentioned, the clergy proctors 
were specially summoned. The representative principle was 
hore clearly established, and the record which asserts it is 
as plain as words can well be. The objects of this meeting 
were for ecclesiastical purposes; and it was evidently a pure 
provincial synod, for the writ recites that “sundry business 
touching the usefulness and honour of tho whole English 
Church had been proposed... . but still remained unfinished, 
‘and that certain fresh circumstances had arisen also, which 
threatened the overthrow of her rights, custome, and liberties, 
‘and wore full of great danger to her?” To romedy such ovils 
this provincial Synod of London was called, and among the 
members are specially mentioned in the mandate the proctor 
of the clergy, i.e. the chosen preabyters, selected on the re 

principle. The bishops were ordered “to meet 
in London, together with some of the GreaTKR PERSONS OF 
taxi cuarrexs, the archdeacons of the several arch- 
deaconrics, and THe TROCTORS OF ALL THE CLENGY OF RACH 
process, in order to treat with the archbishop more effec- 
tually on the aforesaid and on other business *.” From this 


* “Nogotia varia utilitatem pariter et honorem totius Ecclesive Anglicans 
tangentia in medio faime proposita. . .quiedam autem penitus ineonaummnes 
existunt, emorserunt autem quiedam Stal eeLgieaketiet (nostroram) jurium, 
consuctudinam, Ubertatum, et grave periculum Beclesise Anglicans reduadant.”— 
Reg. Giffard Wigorn. fol. 71. 

© This mandato of Archbishop Robert Kilwarby is so important, as unansserrably 
proving that at this time the representative principle was introduced into the 
English Church in reepect of chosen presbyters toattend in provincial synods, that 
‘it is hore given in fall: 


‘utilitatem pariter ot honorem totius Keclesise Anglicame tangentia in medio fulsse 
Propotila, in quorum exceutione cet vise do communi consilio execgitatee fuissent, 
et eaecutores riseum pedicterum vari deputad, quia tamen in quibusdam pego- 
tis neu execationibus corundem nobis adhuc exitus ert incertus, quadam autem 


rn 
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time, then, we may date the present constitution of the con- 
vocations or provincial synods of England, scttled on its 
existing basis by pure occlesiastical authority. ‘Those pro-| 
¥ineial synods are in their united capacity the “truc Chureh 


of England* by representation.” Long may they so continue 
as the authorized interpreters of her doctrine, and the bul- 
warks of her holy fhith ! 

Statements have been most, boldly promul- 
saints es gated and very widely spread, that the present 
sie et the Constitution of our convocations, and the pre- 

sence in those assemblies of elected proctors, 

are to bo traced not to the acts of the Church herself, but 
to the policy of K. Edward I., and his exertions to tax the 
clergy in order to satisfy his pecuniary needs, And these 
_ statements have been received with extreme favour in some 
quarters, though it can hardly be imagined for what reason, 
save that such a theory tends to derogate from the genuine- 
nd to bring down contempt 


mischievous statements they arc, and most injurious to the 


‘penitus inconruramata exintunt, emeresrunt autem quedam nova que ad aver 
‘slonem (novtrorais) juriam, conauotodinum, libertatum, et greve periculam Rede- 


peremaptoric per vestras literns evocari; quatenus nobiseum in civit, Lon~ 
don in crusting B. Hylarii in propriis personis conveniant una eum otiguidus 
persenis majoritus dé ruix capitulis ot locoram archidiaeonis, #f procuratoribur 
fotiat clerk diaceaiem singetarum, roblecum saper negotiis memoratin tam priedio- 
‘tis quam fostantibus efficacius tractaturi: ut eledem, eorundem communi mediante 

“finls imponstur Inwiabilis, ut ita incerta certitudinem et inconyummata 


hhoc nowtrum andatun fueritis cxccuti, nos per vestras literss patentos barum 
‘serine continentes certificare curetix die et loco priedictis.” 
= 95 agama 16 cal, Decombris, a.v. 1277, Ex Reg. Giffard 


7 
fo the gal of Cw 1 te bad acon, by the courtery of the gentleman 
eres a een ot Woaden Ccintrl 
Corapara also + Wake's State,"’ Appendix, p, 11, No. xv., where ho transcribos 
ae take ae Matement mode ot p. 107 of his dreary 
‘ho mays, “Upon the best observation Ioan make, the cathedral 
clergy were ‘not called to any of our provincial wynods bofore the 
sae Such a statement suited the archbishops cone 


= 


© Can. 139, 
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true interests of the Church. They are the commencement 


een of operations portending still more dangerous attacks,— 


Ving. 
i 
ais 


ibid, 412 
ta. 


“ Hego¢¢ omnom impendes opera to opponere paris 


. Principia. 
Foremost in the yan came that ephemeral literature which is 


daily wafted on the wings of steam to every part of the United 
Kingdom, and from which too many in these days derive their 
religious belief, their political bias, and their historical lore, 
instead of thence learning this wholesome lesson, that hap- 
hazard thoughts thrown off under press of time are scarcely a 
safe basis upon which to lay the foundations of religion, of 
government, or of knowledge. Then followed pamphlets, 
documents of a still more august character, and xpeoches, 
“thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” their authors hastening to 
outstrip each other in the race, in order to appropriate to them- 
selves the treasures of this fresh-discovered field of information, 
‘The numbers, pages, and authors are too many to specify— 
4... .sgmine magna 


Nevcio ( qua proster solitusn duloedino lati 

Inter se strepitant fois.” 
All, however, positively and absolutely referred the present con- 
stitution of the sacred synods of the English Church to the acts 


of K. Edward I. It is by no moans here denied that that 


monarch took strange liberties with the rights of the clergy: 
that subsequently to the present constitution of our provin- 
cial synods he used the most extraordinary means in the year 
1282 to unite the lower clergy with the parliament (at first 
indeed unsuccessfully), and to bring ® the temporal goods of 
tho Church within the elutehes of his tax-gatherors. It is not 





denied that “he seizod** on all the clergy’s wool—demanded* 
half their moyables, putting them under his own lock and 
key—prosecuted! the clergy in his own court—judged! 
them out of his protection, using these memorable words, 
uttered *, alas! by one of their own order, ‘flat no right’ 
shall be dono on their behalf in the king's courts, whatecer injuries 
they receive, but justice shall be done upon them at the euit of ang 
man.”” Itis not denied that he summoned them to attend upon. 
his secular parliament’ by the “ pramunientes ™” writ, A.D, 

* The history of the sammons of the clorgy to perliement by K. Rdwurd L. is 
iven ie the following chapter. 
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1295, with a view to make a more easy appropriation of their 
worldly possessions. All this is by no means denied; it is 
admitted to be as true in fact as it is disereditable to his 
memory; but that these subsequent evonts altered the con- 
stitution of our ecelesiastical synods, a8 previously settled, is 
here most emphatically and unequivocally denied. To assert, 
that we derive the benefit of the constitution of the English 
Church, previously settled on its present foundation, from the 
subsequent policy and acts of K, Edward 1, is to take a like: 
Tiberty with historical truth, as though one should ascribe 
‘Magna Charta to the Long Parliament, date the Bill of Rights 
from the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, or refor the 
present constitution of the House of Commons to the next 
ensuing session of tho imperial legislature. It requires an 
understanding more than commonly improved to compre- 
hend how the acts of K. Edward I. in 1282 and 1295 could 
have affected the constitution of the Church's synods in 1273 
and 1277. 
edhnerrrot ant When, as was observed above, the clergy of| 
England were put out of the protection of the 
Jaw by K. Edward L, and their property was not allowed to 
stand upon the foot of those rights which are common to the 
subject, it was not Sir Rogor Brabazon®, as “ Lord Coke too 
hastily thought,” who was racseksjed in the vile office of pro- 
ee gees “No!” says Dr, Atterbury, “it 
was Jolin de Metingham, a clergyman, who uttered those 
words, as the Annals* of Worcester expressly tell us, a fit, 
instrument to be made use of in the oppression of his bre- 
thren.” And then our author, perhaps too unkinily, romarkes : 
“ For look through? all our history, and you shall find that 
whorever tho clorgy have smarted undor any groat hardship, 
some of their own order have been still at the bottom of it, 
‘without whose helping hand the rights and privilegos of the 
Church never were and never would be invaded.” 
roe Church has rights far dearer, priviloges far more 
1d wee preteen and 
had good reason then to complain that they were 
of these, the Church has far greater reason 
jin that in the endeavours which have been made 
constitution from a secular origin, and to sap 
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AD. 1070 her divine foundations, she has been put out of the pro- 
—— |tection of history, and denied her just inheritance grounded 
‘on the foot of those common rights, which are universally 
claimed upon the authority of authentic records. And to any 
‘one, be he clerk or layman, who makes such reckless assaults 
upon the genuineness of her synods, and who, helping to de- 
‘spoil her of her holy character, takes such unwarrantable 
liberties with the ancient landmarks of history, I hope it is no 
offence to say that Archbishop Robt, Kilwarby’s mandate* to 
the provincial Synod of London, A-v. 1277, is worthy of inves- 
tigation and dus consideration. It is not unreasonable to 
make the poct's request in respect of it: 
™ Precoptam * auriculis hoo instillare memento.” 


When by the archbishop’s mandate the 
abbots’ and other prelates, with the religious 
toler igen op all orders, the rectors and eicars of parishes, — 
were called to a provincial synod, all matters were there ex-_ 
amined which respected the wellbeing and discipline of the 
Church, and the reformation of manners both among the 
clergy and laity. It was the practice for each bishop to 
represent to the synod those matters which he was unable to 
reform within his own diocese; and such complaints were 
= made publicly before the metropolitan and* the whole synod, — 
7” |in order that the benefit of common deliberation and judg- 
%- | mont might be obtained. 

At the appointed time of meeting tho bishops ' appeared 
vested in their albe*, with amyts*, eopes, festal mitres, and 
gloves; the abbots came in surplices and copes, the privileged 
abbots wearing their mitres; the deans and archdeacons in 
surplices, almuces, and copes; and the rest of the clergy in 
proper and decent attire. Two taper-bearers, clad in albs 
and amyts, and bearing lighted candles, then preceded the 
deacon and sub-deacon, the former of whom having first 

* This fs translated from Wilkins, * Epistolaris Dissertutio,” Cone. Mag. Beit. 
voli ped 

‘ uk Gane: Mop. att ol prises 1998. 


* Alb, unde of fine linen. It was strait, without any surples, and liad strait 
sleeves. 11 had n beadstall, and covered the whole 


? Amyt Te Kahersnbth resid enctenpesied: hn tal nk peled, td ead 
tied with two strings, Johns. Cam. vol bp. 419. 
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sought the benediction from the president *, or, in his absence, 
from the senior bishop, proceeded to rea the Gospel, “Tam 
the good Shepherd.” At the conclusion of the Gospel the book 
was kissed by the president and each bishop in turn. The 
president then began the hymn, * Veni Creator,” and between 
the singing of cach verse the altar was censed by the bishops. 
After the hymn was finished, and the benediction had been 
pronounced by the president, the preacher began hia sermon 
at the horn of the altar. At its conclusion the names of all 
those who had been cited to the synod were called over, and 
absentoes were punished according to the canons. 

Te was in these times the established custom, that in such 
provincial synods diligent care should be applied to the cor 


rection of excesses, and the reformation' of manners; and ‘c 


‘that canonical rules should be read over and enforced, espe- 
cially such as were authorized by general councils. It may 
also bo remarked that there is a footstep to be found during 
this period of a practice, afterwards common in our provincial 
synods, viz,—that tho groater prolates should separate from |) 
the lower members of the assembly for private consultation. It 
may be thought by some that this practice is now too uni- 
versally carried out, and that a constant separation is not 
warranted by the example of primitive Church synods, such 
separation haying now become the rule, the union of all the 
members the exception. On the other hand, it may be said 
that due reverence owed by presbyters to their reverend 
fathers in God would naturally, and very justly, provent the 
former from using that freedom of speech and expression 
before therm, which are within their due bounds very whole- 
some elements in the discussions of a deliberative assembly. 
But whatever different opinions may be maintained on this 
important subject, it is to be hoped that the right of presby- 
ters to present in porson, if they please, their peculiar “ grava- 
mina et reformanda”™ (in addition to their power of apeak- 
ing throngh their prolocutor) will nover be curtailed; and it 

is also satisfactory to know, that whenever the metropolitan 
and his suffragans doom it expedient, they may join into one 
‘body the two assemblies now designated by the somewhat 


4 Conservator.” Vide oan. neq. in boo. 
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AD.j0r0 exceptionable terms of “upper” and “lower house,” and 
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thus at their discretion give them the united character of 
the apostolic synods of the primitive Church. 

‘The admission of faithful laity to witness the proceedings in 
which they ought to feel so deep and abiding an interest should 
never be denied, except on extraordinary occasions, when, for 
the general good of the Church, private deliberation may 
appear to be desirable. That such a practice was admitted 
in the period now before us, wo may gather from some 
vestiges which may be traced on the passages of history 
during this period. For instance, at the national” Synod 
of Westminster, a.p. 1102, there were present, “at Arch- 
bishop Anselm's request, some nobles of the kingdom*.” ‘To 
witness the proceedings again of the national” Synod of 
Westminster, a.p. 1127, a synod of a most august charac- 
ter and prolonged through three sessions, “vast multitudes *, 
not only of the clergy, but of the laity, both rich and poor, 
congregated together.” Such facta are evidences of that 
lunion of interest between the clergy and laity which is the 
best seeurity for the Church. The imitation of such examples 
might tend to secure the happy event so anxiously desired 
‘by Archbishop Anselm, and most assuredly by every well- 
wisher to his country, that “whatever * may be decreed by 
the authority of the synod should be religiously observed, with 
unanimous and sedulous care, by both orders in the common~ 


" |wealth,” 


XXL. ceno- _ Though full meeting of all constituent mem- 
Fi temerke 98 bers would have secured the perfection of a 
‘of watiousl und national or provincial synod of this period, it 
precinct, is not meant here to assert that all were on 
every occasion summoned. Indeed such matters of detail 
rested at this time, to some extent, upon the nature of the 
business to be transacted; and were arranged in some 
measure according to the discretion of the archbishop who 
called the synod together. But from the records existing 





* “ Haie conventui affuerunt, Anselmo Archiepiscope petente m rege, primates 
regni."— Conc, Mag. Brit. 1, 982, quotes Eadver, Hist, Nov, libs ill. p. 67 


a 

* "Confiuxerunt quoquo ilue magni multitudines clericorum, Iaicorum tam 
divitum quam wedioerium."—Conc. Mag, Brit. quotes Cntinuator Flor. Wigomn. 
jet MSS, Rog. 10, A. vii. 
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there is the evidence before adduced to shew that during this ADL 
Period of our inquiry the constituent members of proper! ——~ 


ops. 3. Deans, 4. Abbots. 
5. Priors. 6. “= 0 atin 7. Chosen Prosbyters. These 
are the constituent members now, as they were then, with the 
ekception, of course, of the abbots and priors, whose offices 
were abolished in our Church, when the nobles of this land, 
urged on by the example of their king, betook themselves to 
the practice of appropriating ' to their private use that which 
belonged to others, and superadded to flagrant breaches of 
the eighth commandment the more fearful crime of sacrilege, 
80 offensive in his sight who visite “the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” even upon generations yet unborn— 

+ quiz vitse post mortem vindicat acta.”” 


Tt is, then, upon the foundations of the provincial synods of 
the period now before us that tho constitutional fabric of the 
English conyoeations at ahis day is built, ‘Those synods were 
usually engaged upon matters purely ecclesiastical, and were 
commonly called at the will of the arehbishop, though the king 
sometimes took advantage of their meeting to sue benevo- 
lences at their hands; and sometimes, indeed, directed the 
archbishop to call them, as in the case of the provincial * 


Synod of London, a.n. 1226, for the purpose of obtaining | Msf,™* 


grants for his needs. We shall find this habit carried toa 
far greater extent during the next period, insomuch that the 
synods wore frequently convened for fiscal purposes only ; 
but their constitution was the same as that above described, 
K. Edward 1., and his successors, in summoning the clergy 
to supply pecuniary wants, often desired the archbishops to call 
together the convocations in their ecclesiastical form, and 
‘composed of such members, and such members only, as had 
‘before been admitted by ecclesiastical authority. In his 
policy he did not initiate, but he followed the constitution of 
‘the Church as already established, Tt is both unjust. to the 
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Chureb, and a violence to history, to refer to the exercise of 
his arbitrary will that constitution of our convocations which 
was the previous result of the wise discretion of her arch- 
bishops, and of the acts of her proper synods. Our national 
records are sufficiently clear on this point: of those who 
ignore, misapply, or mutilate them it may justly be said— 


“ Qui® veteris Ecclesise monumenta que ipsi non sapiunt, mutat mutilatve, non | 
‘edit antique sed condit nova, synodorum decreta juris publici non facit, sed 
proprii cerebelli somnia”” ' 
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29 
included, save in three exceptional cases, These exceptions| A.D. 1279 
aro tho parliaments held at Northampton, a.v, 1283 w.9.;| 
at York, 1283 ».*.; and the parliament held at Westmin- 
stor, .p. 1295; all under K. Edward I. The two first 
parliaments are here included, because the circumstances 


attending them are material to our inquiry; and the Inst is 
included, because the writ which called together that assembly 
is the first containing the “premunientes” clause by which 
the lower clergy were then summoned to attend upon the 
King in his parliament; and by which (however strange the 
statement may seem) they continue to be summoned for the 
fame purpose to this day. This last is a preeedent of such 
curious importance that it will require some consideration in 
Prosecuting our subject. For these reasons, those three 
assemblies, though not ecclesiastical ones, aro included in the 
tabular list. The rest are all synods, in the proper sense of 
the term, composed of ecclesiastics, and presided over by 
ecclesiastics; and whether called together by mandates origi- 
= the metropolitans, or issued by them at the com- 

the monarch; whether engaged upon spiritual 
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[writ of K.Edwnrd L, desiring an archbishop to call the clergy to. provincial synod. 

this is intended to be n list of synods, yet this partiament is inserted because the 

s wore here first called to such an assembly by the clause “ pramanientes.” And 

0 curious precedent as to be worthy of attention, Por ‘cam omteris prelatis, proceribus 
nowt"? see words showing that this was a parliawenly aod Hot a synod. 
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1M" | frequently the case, they all require to be noted in the present 


ALIET OF ENOLISH SYNODS, A.D. 1979—1500—eontinued. 
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inquiry. One remark more must be added, and that remark AD. Ano 
must bevunderstood: to apply to all the tabular lists hence-| —', 
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A.D. 1379 forward inserted. Tho date is always mentioned on which 
2. |such assemblies as are the subjects of our inquiry were 


ENGLISH SYNODS, A.D, 1279—1500—continwed. 
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respectively summoned to meet. It is likely, perhaps certain! «1.1279 
that: in some instances those dates were the occasions of ppro-| —V_ 


AST OF ENGLISH KYNODS, 4.0, 1271—1500—continned, 
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129 |rogations only, and that no business was then transacted. 
=". | However, as it is quite impossible to distinguish on all occa- 
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sions between those mectings at which business was trans- 


acted, and those which were held merely 
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been thought the safer plan to include all dates on which the 


assemblies were summoned, 
Voltaire* once said in reference to some of the English 
nation, that “they are even better pleased that the bishops 


Mo {draw their authority from the parliament than from the 





Apostles.” Were that bitter scoffer now alive, he might 
find a fair object for a like sneer in those who would derive 
the constitution of our sacred synods from the will of a needy 
king, rather than from the authority of our national Church, 
We have seen, however, in the previous chapter that the con- 
stituent members of our provincial synods were then (in con- 
formity with the usages of the primitive Church, and of this 
national Church) the same as they are among us to this day, 
viz, archbishops, bishops, and certain presbyters. We hare 
seen also that the presbyters called were of the same rank, 
and selected in the same way as those summoned to this day, 
‘excepting, of course, the cases of the abbots and priors, whose 
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existence ceased at the pillage and destruction of the abbeys 4 970 
=e 


and monasteries. 

Our present period begins with the accession 
S,, aman of John de Peccham to the see of Canterbury, 
jo tho weotGan- Who, very early after he was invested with that 
gs dignity, called together synods of his province. 
‘The first was a provincial synod of bishops only, convened at 
Reading®, A.p. 1279; the next a provincial synod of the 


same character, which mot in London®, a-p. 1280 w.s,, and at | 235, 


which the bishops, having previously consulted with their 


clergy in their respective dioceses, were to report what aids| 57. 


could be raised for the needs of the sovereign. For his 
smajesty’s Welsh expedition had rendered his wants so. press- 
ing, that he not only desired assistance through the means 
of this assembly, but actually wrote himself to individual 
Dishops*, desiring that they would promote his pecuniary | 
intorests within the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

The third synod held by Archbishop P 


280; and this was a full provincial ® 


synod, composed of all members who could at that time claim 
seats in such an assembly; for not only were the bishops aad 
abbots called, but “the wholo* clergy of his metropoli 

And it may be presumed that the choson presbytors, under 
the degrees of abbots, attondod according to the practice esta- 
Diished in Archbishop Robt, Kilwarby’s time, which has been 
previously considered. THis fourth provincial synod was beld| 
in London‘, a. », 1280, of which but scanty accounts remain ;| 


his fifth at Lambeth *, a.p. 1281, all other usual? members, |i, 


except the diocesan proctors, being summoned by name, for 


Bt 
which omission it is difficult to assign a reason, if the records| ‘ 


are correct; and his sixth was a provincial synod of bishops 
only, held in London", a.v, 1282 ».s. 


Cone, 
But to proceed to matters besiring directly ¥ 


are on our present inquiry. In the year 1283 
ial synod was summoned by Arch- 
iaeeestbars 40. moct at tho New ' Teraple, Londoo, a 
«Ea etecantpdnpeinalelgdpatll oti ait 
Brit. fi 42, citing MS. Bodl. Digh. No, 170, f. 18, a- 
* Coepincoyon. - 
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A.D. 1979 | place of privilege! and exemption, cajelie Sere 

= | ecclesiastical authority, To this synod were summoned all 
such persons as we have seen in the last chapter were the 
proper constituent members of the provincial synods of this 
country at that time. The persons here convened were all 
specifically named in the mandate sent by Archbishop 
Poccham to the Bishop* of London, desiring him to eall 
together the assembly, viz. “ bishops of the province, abbots, 
priors, deans of cathedrals and collegiate churches, arch- 
deacons. ..two proctors for each diocese, and one for exch 
chapter.” They were called not by any secular authority, 
but by the archbishop's mandate—they were called not to a 
place under royal jurisdiction, but to one exempt* by eecle- 
siastical privilegos—and they were called to “ troat! and agroo 
upon such things as the ehole elergy should deem profitable 
for the honour of the Church, the satisfaction of the king, and 
the peace of the kingdom.” This was a true provincial 
synod. It had not a single element about it which could lead 
toa reasonable surmise that it partook in any way of the charae- 
ter of a secular assembly. Indeed it may be remarked that 
the clergy assembled on this occasion had refused to attend 
the parliame summoned to meet at Northampton in 
J year whither the king had endeavoured to 
ick the ya) ropa vil because they thought he was ex- 
ercising an unwonted stretch of power. But to this ecclesias- 
tical assembly, summoned by proper metropolitical authority, 
‘and in the due canonical way, they came; and that it wasa 
pure provincial synod, and composed of the same persons as 
those who in the last chapter were shewn to be proper con- 
stituent members of such assemblies, its whole history testifies. 
+ Quociren fraternitad vostre tenori presentium 











archidiaconos universos per Cant. provinciam constitutos, citatie vel eta faciatie 
Perernptorie :. . Ita quod ad dictes diem et locum London de qualibet divcedl duo 
‘procurstores in wowiue deri, et do singulis capitis ecclestarum cathedraliun et 
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‘This provincial synod, as well as that next following, held | 4.p.1279 
again at tho New Temple” shortly after Michaelmas in the —~"~ 
same year, 1283, and composed of the same members, was \ 
called, according to the records which abido, not only (as has 
been sometimes represented) for the matter of subsidies, but 
to consult for the “honour® of the Church,” and to treat of 
those things “which* respect the honour of God and the |i," 
salvation of souls.” It is indeed evident, that while the 
clergy taxed themselves, a practice which existed until the 
reign of K. Charles IL., subsidies, as well as d 
were of necessity often treated of in pure syno 3 
great violence to history to endeavour to fix a secular charac- 
ter upon our ecelesiastieal assemblies, because it is found 
that financial matters became among others the subjects of 
their deliberations and decisions. This was an accident 
attaching to them from the very necessity of the constitution | 
of our Church and nation’as at that time established; and it| 
is a9 fala in reasoning to assign a aceular charneter to our| 

provincial synods or convocations of that age, beeause they 
ae entertained questions of financial supply, as it 
would be to attribute a synodieal character to the English 
House of Commons of this age, becauso it unfortunately 
becomes ever and anon the arena of theological dispute, 

We have at this time, then, the clear records of mandates 
by which pure provincial synods or convocations were sum- 
moned, those mandates containing all the constituent mem- 
bers, mentioned specifically and by name, in respect of whom 
‘it was necessary to prove by a more | 18 process in the 
Jast chapter that they enjoyed seats in those assemblies. No 
doubt, therefore, remains as to the persons of whom the 
‘eonvoeations were composed at this period. A detailed list, 
however, will be hereafter given? of them, 

Nor can any doubt reasonably exist as to the purposes for |'*!"™ 
which such assemblies wore convened, viz. to promote the 
honour® of God, the good of the Church, and the salvation of ++ 





- It is perfectly evident that in all ages and in 
‘every branch of the Chureh, where no external 
4“ Que honorem Dol et animaram salutem respictunl, tractatari.”—Cone, 
‘Mag. Brit, tf. 95, quotes Reg. Peck. fol. 84 veq- 
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fans to smmon influence has prevailed, metropolitans have 
oe summoned provineial synods at their own dis- 
eretion and under their own authority. Such was the 
practice in our own country down to the year 1534, in 
which the Clergy Submission Act" was passed; and though 
Pe dated Miolpremble st eae 

to be “according to the truth that the convocations.... 
always ath been... . assembled only by the king's writ,” yet 
Jit is, T hope, pardonable to say that a more transparent and 
notorious falsehood does not stand upon the records of any 
country. But* of this in its proper pluce. 


their writs from time to time for the summoning of provincial 
synods or convocations, even during those periods of our history 
in which our metropolitans also, as often as they pleasod, 


and with the ancient customs and common law of this land. 
Now this practice for the king to issue his writs directing the 
archbishops to summon their respective provincial synods 
was set on foot in K. Edward 1.’5 time; and though at its 





by the clergy in their proper synods, It therefore became 
desirable for expensive monarchs that those 

bbe hold froquontly 5 for oven when no spiritual 

attention, yet fiscal wants might press. 

these K. Edward I. endeavoured at one time to 


to do this in the parliaments at 
A.D, 1283 x.8., was a signal failaro—* they absented,” though 
on that oceasion his language had been that of command*, 


+ Vobis mundamus rogantes quatenus .. .renire factatin corm noble Hoae 
‘Northamp. in octab. S. Hilarii,”” Ae.—Cone, Mag. Brit. 1.0%. 








_ = Game iiene New ** Temple, London, ite 


pea F 
weeks after Easter, 4.p. 1283, his commissioners appeared with | 5,5" 


a request couched in moro mild language, affectionately ' re- 
questing attention to his wants, which, being thus notified 
in the usual way, were in the usual way supplied. And thus 
matters proceeded upon the ancient footing, until the clergy of | 
the northern province, about three years afterwards, being some- 
what backward in their supplics, the king sent a request" to 
the Archbishop of York (a.p. 1286) that ho would summon 
his provincial synod to vote an aid, which his majesty asserted 
had been promised ; and which to the amount of a thirtieth*| 
part of their goods was then accorded, ‘This request, how- 
ever, did not amount to a command. The clergy of Canter- 
bury in the meanwhile held their synods under the authority 


lento eee ins peovnnal Spucl” of Hy 


{a-p. 1290) had granted a fificenth, and the king thought |'- i 


provineial synod, and to induce the members to imitate the 
Tiberal example set in the sister province. This document 
amounted to somewhat more than such a request as was com- 
wunicated in the former instance, and it ended in words of 
unmistakable command", And this is perhaps the first of those 
documents connoctod with the period before us, bidding a metro- 
‘etepeaas his provincial synod, and couched in words 
absolute command. Such communications afterwards became 
‘more common, and the present royal writs for the summoning 
‘The success of this enterprise, as rogarded the northern 
7 Vos alfectuose rogmntes quatenus.. in bis, que vobis crea premise ex 


{ele} ast solvenidam nobis, quod gratis promixit.""—Cone. Mag. ‘Brit, ih 196, 
| | #4 Bt hoo, stout de vobis confidimus, nullatenus omittatis."’—Cone. Mag. Bint. 
seine. 
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province, was satisfactory. The clergy met, and, having been 
called in the due canonical way by their metropolitan, though 
at the instigation of the king, cheerfully ' voted their subsidy. 
‘This successful issue appearing in favourable contrast to the 
failures which attended K. Edward's previous endeavours to 
bring the clergy to his parliaments at Northampton and York 
for the purposes of taxation, induced him to pursue in the 
year 1294 course somewhat similar, though of moreextensive 
operation. In that year the French monarch having pos- 
sessed* himself of our Gascon provinces, K. Edward I. de- 
sired to recover them, and for that purpose required aids to 
meet his expenses. With this view he determined that a 
national synod should be called by ecclesiastical authority, 
having found by previous experience that such a course was 
more likely to furnish the exchequer than any attempt to 
foree the clergy into parliament for taxation. He therefore 
directed writs, dated the 19th of August, 1294, to each bishop, 
commanding them respectively to present themselves on the 
|following festival of S. Matthew at Westminster, in order 

“to troat with himself, the prelates, and clergy of the 
kingdom on the state of Gascony.” The bishops were not 
‘only ordered themselves to attend, but they were bid to 
“call? their archdeacons and the whole clergy of their 
diocese” to attend with them. Thus was a national synod 
summoned not provincially by the metropolitans, but by ac- 
eumulated diocesan authority. And this was, I think, the 
second instance at this period of a synod being summoned by 
veclesiastical authority at the previous command of the 
monarch. From the word “vocantes™ which occurs in the 
king's writ on this occasion, Dr. Atterbury has locked upon 
this as the forcrunner of the “ premunientes” clause, which 
was first inserted in the bishops’ writ to parliament issued in 
the following yar (4.p, 1295). But this is an evident mis- 
conception, as the * premunientes” call was to parliament *, 
this writ, on the other hand, now under consideration was 

4 Clorus ipso. . .wulta hilari vt jucundo . . . concomit iborwiter declan! 
‘Kom Cone, Mag, Brit ti 174. 

*  Vooantenyue prius archidiaconum totamque clorum dictze dlorceseos, fuclen~ 
teeque quod idem arehidisconus in proprid persons sul, dictanyne clerws por duos 
Prowaratores idoneos plenam e¢ mufficientom potestatem ab ipso clero habentes, una 
‘vohiscum intecsint,"* &.—Conc, Mang, Brit. i, 201. 
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ap Dat fo time But the clergy of the kingdom were, it must 
be presumed, unwilling to be brought to an 

ecclesiastical synod in this uncanonieal way, for no repetition 
of such an endeavour appears in this reign. In the following 
year, indeed (a., 1295), the king endeavoured to bring them 
to parliament by the “ premunientes ” clause, but of that we 
shall sce the event hereafter; and that matter, morcoyer, 
boing beside our present purpose, must not be further entered 
into here. It appears, as was anid, that tho clergy were 
unwilling to give their attendance in an ecclesiastical 
synod at the direct commands of the king, ax “tending to 
abolish their provincial synods convened* by regular ecclo-|* 
siastical authority,” and to supplant them by an assembly |, 
convened under the secular power, For not only did no 
ropetition of this attompt occur for some time, but wo find 
that the eix* next provineial synods were held by the direct 
commands and under the original jurisdictions of the respec- 
tive archbishops, without any interposition of royal authority. 
And when again some interference upon a subsequent occasion 
did take place, it was only by an affectionate request on 
his majesty’s part, that the clergy might be summoned to| i, 
their proper provincial synods in the duc canonical way. This 
request was made from S, Alban’s (4.p. 1298); and Arch- 
bishop Robert Winchelsey acceded to it on account of the 
urgency* with which it was preferred. But on this oceasion, 
‘so far as records inform ns, no royal writ: was issued, but only 
the above-mentioned milder course was pursued, as being 
better calculated to saften the feelings of the clergy after 
the vory strange aggrossion lately made upon their rights tH 
and persons as subjects, and as being also more likely to 
secure a cheerful and willing grant of the substantial assist 
ance so much required by the king's needs. Indeed during 
the remainder of the reign of K. Edward I, no royal writ for 
A.p.1295 Cone. Mag. Brit. 216, 

z 219, 
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A.D.1279 | the summoning of conyocations appears to have been issued, 


=! |though such assemblies were continually held in accordance 
with the mandates of the metropolitans. Nor was the king 
careful to assign the seasons for the celebration of synods, 
s0 long as his exchequer was supplied by the parliament, to 
which the clergy now came under the execution of the bishops’ 
writs containing the “‘ pramuniontes ” elause, 
scittempl ows In the seventh year, however, of hia son and 
eve by Re BE successor, K. Edward II. (a.v. 1314), an 
attempt was again made to compel the altend- 
ance of the clergy in provineial synod, by a royal writ 
directed to Archbishop Walter Raynold during the first year 
of his accession to the sce of Canterbury. At that time Robert 
Bruce and his adherents had occupied* sundry towns and 
fortresses in Seotland, devastated churches, oratories, and 
other sacred places in that country; and had put to death 
of both sexes who were there attached to the interest 
of the English. The Scotch had marched on Berwick-upon- 
'Tweed", and threatened to invade the English frontiers, 
Under these circumstances K. Edward II, determined to 
advance as far as Neweastle-upon-T'yne, in order to check, if 
possible, the encroachments of the enemy ; and thinking that 
the clergy ought to bear a share in the expensos of this ox- 
pedition, he directed a writ, dated from Westminster on the 
26th March, aco, 1314, to Archbishop Walter Raynold, 
desiring him to summon his provincial Synod of Canterbury 
to meet at Westminster on the day following Ascension day 
in that year*, The synod was to be held in the presence of 





* ‘Tho King’s writ to the archbisbop was couched in those words : 
“ Vobis mandamus roguotes quatenus alis preetermissis, sitis in propeid perwonk 
‘vestra spud Westm. in erastino Ascensionis Domini pros. futur. coram fidelibus 





‘regni nostri oristit concondatum, ¢t prout per prandictos fidelos noxtron eritie requl- 
rit) et ad eundetm diem wenire faciatis coram dictis fidelibus nostris suffragancos 
‘Yestros, decancs et priores ecclesiarum eathedralium, arehidiaconos, abbates ex- 
‘emptos et non exeriptos provincive eestest in propriis personis sul, capitole ota 
‘singula dictaram ecclosiarum cathedraliam per cingalares procurstores, et clerum 
eujusque dicersces gjusdom provinciae per duow procurstores sulfiientes, ad trace 
tand. e¢ consentiendam uns robiscum his, que in premissisibidem tune contigurit 
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‘some of the Tinj’s coansellocn deputed by him to treat with ae 
the members on the subject of a competent subsidy. 
‘the dingy we _ Now the clergy had before this submitted to 
the new call to parliament under tho “ premu- 
nientes” clause in the Dishops* writ, and accordingly had 
cheerfully and very fully given their attendance; as,for instance, 
in the case of the last parliament, held by the late king at 
Carlisle. But they thought the present a dangerous aggression 
pan the ightnf the Ohare, and one which they wore bound 
to resist, as being an encroachment upon the liberty of the 
metropolitans as to the times and seasons when they should, 
in the exercise of their own discretion, summon their pro- 
vineial ayneds. | Moreover, the present. proceeding seemed to 
degrade the provincial synod to the level of a mere state con- 
vention, as threatening the presence of Zay counsellors, who 
were to appear there in order to set before the assembly the 
exigencies of the royal exchequer. Upon the assembly! of |\Conc. 
the synod the clergy therefore put in their objections against ii 44 
the form of this royal citation, which had been repeated in the 
archiepiscopal mandate. 
The objections were briefly a3 follow : 
tends manifestly to 
the? subversion of ecclesiastical liberty that the |) Cove, 
clergy should be called to convocation by the royal authority ;| i, 
that such an oxercise of it was contrary to custom and to| 








p Brit, 





2ndly. That such* writs issuing from royal authority had |* tia 
been condemned in a recent provincial synod, and that 
the whole clergy had agreed that convocation could not be 
thus rightly summoned, as all memory and history runs the 


contrary way. 

Srdly, Phat such! a royal command might hereafter servo |! thid. 
‘a8 n precedent prejudicial to the Church of Canterbury, 

Athly, That a® metropolitan had no authority to convene |= ria. 
the clergy of his auffragans out of their dioceses, except in 
certain cases, of which this was not one, and that such a writ 
‘ontinael, Bt hoo, slout vos et honorem nostram et sestrun, se utilitatern reipabl. 
e¢relerationem Beclesle sacri ab hujus servitute diligitis, odio omoibun faciatin. 
=T, moipso npod West, 29 die Martii, anuo Regni nostei vsr."—Conc, Mag 
Brit. 442, citing Rot. Claus. 7 Bd. 11. M. 6, d. o¢ Reg. Hene. Prior Cantuar. 

i. 7. 
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might tend hereafter to the prejudice of the bishops, and the 
injury of their clergy. 

Sthly, That *it had never been usual to convene the clergy 
at a place like Westminster, exempt from ordinary authority, 
and that therefore the present summons for the purposes 
enjoined was not binding. 

6thly, That" since laity could not be judges over persons 
‘or causes ecclesiastical, the fact of the archbishop and his 
suffragans, the prelates and clergy, being summoned to appear 
in the presence of the king's deputics, persons armed with no 
ecclesiastical authority, might serve hereafter as a precedent 
not only pernicious, but utterly subversive of Church autho- 
rity. 

Tthly. That* since neither the priors of monasteries, nor 
the convents under abbots had been cited, the persons sum- 
moned could not proceed to deal with property which was not 
represented in the assembly. 

Sthly and lastly. That? subsidies wore only to be granted 
by the Church in accordance with ancient rights, as specified 
by the ecclesiastical canons; and that the clergy could not, 
therefore, vote supplies on the present occasion without 
injury to the liberty of the Church, and manifest opposition to 

The clergy upon these grounds prayed the archbishop to 
obtain a revocation of the royal writ’, and to cancel the 
citation which he had himself issued—that citation having 
been incorporated with the offensive document. 

‘Their reuons ,, Phese reasons so far" provailed with Arch- 
for ‘wile’ pre: bishop Walter Raynold, that he withdrew? the 

documents complained of, and gave the clergy 
their option of now proceeding to treat under protest, or of 
waiting for a more legitimate citation, On tho latter course 
they determined, at the same time claiming the archbishop’s 
protection sgainst the indignant threats of some ill-satisfied 
courtiers, and giving assurances of their loyal disposition 
towards the king and country. 


* » Revorationem brevis hujus impetraro, et hujasmodi revocations habit, pra 
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canonical way for a convocation, which was beld at S. Paul’s', 
London, a.. 1814, and there being now no just exceptions 


former caso, the required subsidy was granted *, 


Canterbury, ordered the northern synod 10 meet on the mor-| 
row after Trinity Sunday, 1814. It does not appear whether 
the northern clergy remonstrated in the same terms as those 
of the southern provinec, but at any rate the result of the 
mecting was to the same effect. It was arranged that a pro- 
per convocation, assembled in the ancient canonical way, 
under the direct commands of tho metropolitan, should meet 
at York on the 26th of June. They met, and there granted 
their subsidy. 





‘Thus K. Edward TI. found, by competent 


‘Milder tmea- 


superna experience, that these rough 


manding the metropolitans to summon their 


and in the ease of the southern prot at a place exempt 
from ordinary jurisdiction, were not likely to succeed; and 
the metropolitans also perceived that the clergy were willing 
and ready to attend, if summoned in the ancient way, without 
the addition of the king's writ attached to the provincial 
mandate, A more mild and conciliatory course was therefore 
now pursued, and one which availed to secure the desired 
results without raising scruples and remonstrances, which, to 
say the least, were not groundless. 

For shortly afterwards, the king having held his parlia- 
ment¥ at Lincoln, and having been attended by the parlia-|« 
mentary clergy, summoned, as was now the custom, under 
the premunitory* clause, obtained the promise of a subsidy. 
In order to assess the amount to be levied on the clergy, he 
desired that provincial synods should be held, and directed a 
writ from Lincoln (dated Feb. 16, 1316 x.s.) to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, desiring him to call his convocation 
together a fortnight after Easter. But this writ was couched 
in a far milder strain than the former, against which so much 


to the citation and circumstances of the meeting, as in the |! 


A like course was pursued in the provineo of York on this |¥ a 
occasion, The king’s writ’, directed to the archbishop of "fi 
that provinee, and similar to that sent to the Archbishop of |, 





The archbishop subsequently issued his mandate* in the due | a.m. 7a 
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exception had been taken. ‘The clergy were now to meet 
before their* metropolitan, his authority’ was justly reeog- 
nized, and they were also to assemble in their accus- 
tomed " place, subject to ordinary jurisdiction, No mention, 
as in the former case, was now made of royal deputies as 
about to be present in the synod, but only some of the king's 
council were to attend at the appointed time to receive the 
answers of the clergy, and report them to their royal master", 

Tn obedience to this writ, though without reciting it in the 
archiepiscopal mandate, which might again have proved an 
offence, the Archbishop of Canterbury summoned his conyo- 
cation to moet a fortnight after Easter at S, Paul's’, London; 
and thus, in accordanee with the king's desire, the clergy met 
in their proper provincial synod, summoned in the due ea 
nonical way, without the public exhibition of any royal docu- 
ment commanding attendance. The king's wishes were thus 
satisfied, and the consciences of the clergy and the ancient 
Edel ale lng echoed heelys @ manner 


Tr Aeothor onrevetot was bell xt &: Padus ST 
which was summoned by the archbishop in the same way. 
Four convocations* were also held at York. Archbishop 
Gronefeld had lately died, but during the vacancy of that see 
the king's writs were directed to the guardians of the spiri- 
twaltiee—the dean and chapter—who acted for the time in 
the place of the metropolitan. 

eee At this time the arrangements seem to have 
fora tine wails: been satisfactory. The king, having receded 
[apes from the offensive matters contained in his 
writs issued in the year 1314, upon which the clergy serupled 
to moet, now dirceted writa of a lees assuming character to 
‘the metropolitans, who in consequence summoned the clergy, 
though at the royal instigation, yet upon their own authority; 
and then the clergy, **as they appeared ® to obey their spire 
tual superior, no longer hesitated to meet in convocation.” 


* Coram vobie"—Cono. Mag. Brit. il, 456. 

1" Vestra auctoritate interreniente."'—Ibid, 

* © Tn loco debito conrocentur,”—Tbid. 

+" Mitternos autem ad vos ad diem predictam quosdam de concilis nostro od 
‘responsionemn veatram. . . audbendew, et nobis postmodum reportandam.”—Tbid. 
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Prah diieut. But again, in the year 1323 ¥,5. new diffi- 
culties of tho old character again arose. 
‘The king, troubled by fresh aggressions of the Seoteh, and 


requiring a subsidy, issued a royal writ ®, directing Archbishop | « Cone. 


Walter Raynold to summon his provineial synod. ‘The synod. j 
was called in consequence of it by the archbishop, and met at 
Lincoln “ on the festival of Hilary, Jan. 13, 1323 x.s, But 
the clergy, oppressed by the king’s demands, having lately | it 
granted him two-tenths of their incomes, again remonstrated 
against being called together undor royal authority, and re- 
ferred to the dangers which thus impended over the liberties 
of the Church, and to the protests on this subject which they 
had delivered between eight and nine years before at the pro- 
vineial Synod* of Westminster, a.».1914, and which we have 
previously considered. 

And here a fresh hiteh evidently arose, because, though the 
king issued his writ! towards the ond of thie year for the|'c 
summoning of the York Convocation, and probably for the| i. 


Rot, 

is placed on the parlia-| PN 

mentary rolls, that the clergy of neither province should be 
called together. 


events of K. Edward II,’s troubled reign bad 

passed, and the “ whirlwind’s sweeping sway” 
x. was hushed, in the first year of his son and 
successor, K. Edward ILL, this long-rankling 
sore seems to have been closed by some healing applications, 
and an arrangement between the royal and archiepiscopal 
authority in the matter of summoning provincial synods was 
upon, Which prevails down to this day, This happy 
conclusion to so long-pending a dispute we may date from the 
provincial Synod of Leicester", a.p. 1327. The Seotch still 


Finally, ‘however, after the Jaéb, disestrona| 


continued thelr aggressions. ‘The young king held his pastia- |i fie 


ment at Lincoln, in order to devise means for restraining them; 
anil in accordance with the counsels! which there 


he directed his letters to Archbishop Walter Raynold, desir-| 2 


yooation! to meet at Leicester on the 4th of November, 
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That of York met previously on the 12th of October*, and 


-——— |both transacted the business for which they were convened. 


seed 
eee 
Sue 
a 
Nov. 16th, 
17, 


‘Thus Archbishop Walter Raynold, after having held his sec 
through troublous times, had the satisfaction at least of see- 
ing this collision between the archiepiseopal and royal power 
satisfactorily arranged before his death, which soon followed !, 

One stretch of authority was, however, attempted by K. Bd- 
ward TIT. in reference to the lastementioned York Gonvoca> 
tion, which was resisted in the northern province. It was 
this: a royal writ was ised, desiring the Archbishop of York 
‘to convene his convocation at Lincoln. This was inadmis- 
sible, because, as the clergy justly pleaded, they could not bo 
summoned to a provincial synod out of their own province, 
and their remonstrance was duly allowed; the archbishop 
receded from his original summons, and convened them in the 
due canonical way in his metropolitical city of York™. 

‘The practice, however, now became general, that the con- 
vocations should be summoned in obedience to the king's 
commands, but canonically by the archbishop commanding 
tho clergy to appear before himself, the king's writ express- 
ing to the arehbishop that they should meet “sxrore you '",” 
tho archbishop’s mandate summoning to appear “nevone 
wx.” Upon such terms the provincial Synod * of Lambeth, 
a.b, 1851, was held, and the York Conyocation met also on 
the same day and in tho same year under the like united 
royal and archiepiscopal authority °. 

Finally, in the eighth year of K, Edward IL, a.p. 1334, 
we have the record of a royal writ, dosiring tho then arch- 
bishop, John Stratford, to summon his provincial Synod of 
Canterbury in order to vote a subsidy, necessary on account 
of the expeditions against the Scotch and Irish. The arch- 
bishop in consequence issued his mandate, and convened his 
synod? at S. Paul's, London, ‘The royal writ issued on this 
occasion is recorded *, and from that time to this, whenever 
the sovereign has desired that provincial synods should be held, 
the same practice has virtually prevailed ; and upon compari- 
son it will appear that there is but little substantial variation 
between the royal writ of that year and the royal writs for 





1" © Coram vobie.”—Cane, Mag, Brit. i, 650, 
* ~Corsm wobis."—Tbid. 
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eonvocation which are now issued in our own times, At any aR 
rate the writ issned in the thirteenth year of this king, a.p.) ———~ 
1889, is very similar to those now in use in the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, A copy of K. Edward 111.’s writ is 
given in the note’, that any reader who cares to investigate 
the subject may compare it with the modern documents". pier 
By such gradual stops did the present practice obtain of Conroe. pe 
the sovereign’s ordering the archbishops to convene their 
synods; and, as we have seen, it was finally sottlod in tho 
time of K. Edward IIT. without any remonstrance being then 
raised against it. The clergy were content to meet, so it were 
within. their own province, and at the command of their me- 
tropolitan, exercising his proper canonical authority; and 
oven if he was instigated by the king to exercive that prero- 
gative, this did not, upon consideration, appear to lessen the 
obligation of the ecclesiastical summons, or to absolve them in 
any way from paying to it due canonical obedience. Nor 
do they shew any less willingness at this day to respect the 
commands of their spiritual and temporal superiors, though 
when thus obedient their counsel and advice seems to be 

easily dispensed with. 
= It must, however, be carefully remembered 
lane Ly = that during the wholo period now under con- 
toned thelr pro sideration, and indeed to a later date, 1534, the 
siege “thy year in which the Clergy Submission Act, 25 
Henry VILL. c, 19, was passed, the convacations 


were continually held, as provincial synods hare been held in 
all ages of the Church, whenever the metropolitans thought 
good, without any writ from the king, or any oxprossion what- 


9 Rex venorabili in Xto. patei J. eidom gratld Archlepiscopo Cantuar, totius 





‘Novembris. Per iprum Rogem et dictum eustodom."—Iix. Forder. Rymer, vol. ¥, 
‘p- 197, cited in Conc, Mag. Brit, ii. 653, 


i Ee 
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‘AD Az? | ever of desire on his part upon the matter. This is so plainas 

Swe to need no proof, evidence of it occurring upon almost every page 
of our historical records; so that Sir E. Coke was egregiously 
mistaken when he asserted that the “ clorgy of England* were 
never assembled together at a convocation, but by the king's 
writ.” Such an assertion is as false in history as such a 
strain of authority, if exercised, would have been subversive 
of the proper ecclesiastical liberty which prevailed in this 
country previously to K. Henry VIIL’s tyrannical eccenteici- 
ties, Convocations were, doubtless, often summoned, as we 
have seen, in accordance with roynl writs; but to eay that they 
were alwaye 80 eurnmoned, and that they were not very com- 
monly convened without such writs, is simply untrue. 

Revirsint upox Since, however, the time of the enactment of 
Latham Sir the statute above referred to, royal weits neces 
rene aud, 188A, sarily precede the summoning of convocations 
by the archbishops, who are restrained from convening such 
assemblies without them. But we may remark that the 
royal bidding did not in those earlier times, nor does it now, 
alter the spiritual character of our synods, The difference 
betwoon those times and the present is this: then the royal 
authority occasionally interposed to secure the holding of con- 








history 
“ premunientes” clause (in the writs by which the English 
bishops were in those carlier times, and still are in these 
summoned to partiament) has always been considered a 
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matter for curious inquiry. It is called the “premunitory™ 
or “preemunientes” clause from the word with which it 
originally began, That word is certainly not a type of pure 
Latinity, being of a piece with the jargon in which many of the 
documents of our modimval history were written, It waa a 
velgariem of that day, and was used instead of * premo- 
nentos,” “admonishing ;* for by the clanse in question the 
sovereign, on calling the English bishops severally to parlia- 
ment, admonished each one that he would bring with him to 
that assembly the prior or dean of his cathedral, his arch- 
deacons, one proctor for his cathedral chapter, and two proc- 
tors for his diocesan clergy. As this clause was first addressed 
to the English bishops during that period of our history which 
‘we are now considering, it seems desirable to give here some 
account of its origin, its date, its objects, and its execution. 
A copy of the original is inserted in the note’, and it must be 
observed that, in the writs by which our bishops are summoned 
to parliament at this day, the clause is retained! with a alight 
‘nti 
+ Reese regin Arehlepiscopo Cantuar. diroctun do pasliamente tenonda spod 


‘Westmonasicrium cam clausila ‘ Premunientes.’"—Ex Rot, Claus. 23 Ril. fe hs 


‘M. 3, dorso (apud Conc. Mag, Brit, tl, 219) : 

“Rex venerabili in Christo patri KR. oldem gratilt Cant, Archiepiscopa totius 
‘Aaglim prinati ralutom, Sicut Lex justinimo, provida elrcumepsctione aacroram 
Principum stabilite, hortatur ot statuit, ut quod omnes tangit ab omnibus appro- 
betur; tle et innuit oridenter, at cammunibus pericalis por remodia provisn enm- 
tounitee obyietur. Sano ratis nontir, ot jam ost, ut crodimus, por univerea mundi 
dinmta divulgstam, qualiter Rex Francie de terri nostri Vasconim nos fraudu- 


term dolore proponit. Quis isitur previsa jocula minus Iedunt, et res vestra 
smaxhwe, sicut cscteroruin regni ejuadern concivium agitur ft hae parte : vobis man~ 
deus in fide ot dilectione, quibus nobis tonemini, firmiter injangeates, quod die 
demiuick proxime post fertum Sancti Martini in hyome proximo futarum apud 
‘Westaiinster ; Interaitis; “ premunientes" priorom et capitulum ecclesia 


veitre, § conunm, totumaue clerum vestrre dicoceseos : feclontes, quod ialeen 
pelor, et archidiaconus in propriis personis suis, ct dictum cepitulum pee unum, 
‘idemque clerus per dum procurstores idoneos, plenam et sufficientems potestateas 
‘ab igmis capitulo et cloro habentes, ana vobiscam intersint, mexlis omnibes tune 
‘ibidow ad trectandusn, ordinandam et focicndura wobiseum, et cum ceteris pralatin, 
grroceribus ef aliis inoulis rogni novtei, qualiter hujusmodt pariculis et excogitatis 
malitiis obriandam. Toate Rego apud Wengebam, 30 dio Septeenbris.” 
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*Lathbury, 
Wists of 
Convoca~ 
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‘A-wmmons ty ‘Lhe following scems to havo been the origin 
Fastisment not to of this summons to the clergy to attend in par- 
liament—not, be it remembered, in convocation, 
but in parliament, That the assembly to which they were 
thus first called was a parliament, and not a provincial synod 
or convocation, no historian has ever for a moment doubted. 
But for the satisfaction of the numerous writers who have of 
Jate confused this mecting with a convocation, and supposed 
that our present convocations thence derive their origin, it is 
well to state that this assembly was a parliament in the most 
emphatic senge of the term. Writs wore issued, commanding 
attendance, to eight earls, forty-one barons, to the sheriffs of 
all counties (except Chester and Durham), bidding them take 
measures for the attendance of two knights from their re= 
I. | spective shires, and two burgesses from each borough". So 
ol ittle did this meeting resemble a convocation ; so undeniably 
Ia a fins mene ieecartpacionaots 
The endeayours of K. Edward I, were directed to 
tho clergy of England into his parliaments, that he might 
there more easily levy subsidies upon their possessions than 
he could well hopo to do while their aids were granted in their 
synods. They were these endeavours, and the circumstances 
surrounding, and the consequences attending upon them, 
which, it is presumed, must have led to those very serious 
we 7 ars misopprebensions before™ referred to; and thus plainly ex- 
“K, Eiward I.' devised the present lower house of 
convocation for the purpose of obtaining a taxation of the eo 
Ware's |clesiustical property.” The parliament and the’ convocation 
ead wore very different bodies then, as they are now, and as they 
are likely to remain. If this distinction is kept in view, 
certainly not a difficult one, the acts of K. Edward I. will 
appear not to have been directed towards inaugurating a 
synod, but filling his parliament; not towards remodelling 
the English convocations, but adding to the civil assemblies 
‘such of his subjects as could most liberally contribute towards 
his needs. And if our eyes are now withdrawn entirely from 
ecclesiastical matters, and fixed upon secular ones for a brief 
space, some light may, perhaps, appear on this subject. — 
4 Aretvioacon Hono's Changr, 1880, See also Bishop of Worcestee’s and Bishop 
(of S. David's Charges, 1051. 
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Towards the end of the year 1282 K, Fed-| a.m. 12 
cael a ward I, being engaged in an expedition against | —"" 
to wtits the Welsh, was quartered at Rothelan* Castle, Ha a 
ton a, No im Flintshire. His needs were pressing, and  ».133. 
money was with him scarce. Nor were the 
means which he took to procure it of the most creditable 
character, for it was about this time that the large sum * | * Conc. 
hore collected for a subsidy to the Holy Land, and deposited [ati its. | 
in sacred places throughout England, was reported to have fivoqs 
been pillaged by his order and for his use. The assaults of 
Lewellin, the Welsh king, and the disturbances which? he|s cone. 
caused, logether with his allies, gave K. Edward 1. « pretext |j0%,2" 
for seeking constant supplies from his subjects. In further- 
ance of these designs he determined to hold two parliaments, 
one at Northampton*, on the octave of Hilary, i.¢ Jan. 20, Pitas 
1969 ning) end another: at York*,, Jn. these asseblies ba| = 
desired to unite the clergy and laity togothor, in order to levy | iie"tinn. 
a subsidy on both simultaneously. For this purpose® he |}! 
issued a writ from Rothelan Castle, before mentioned, on the| Bel, Syn. 
22nd of Nov., 1282. But the reader is begged here to retnember |" 
that these proposed parliaments had no more connexion with 
provincial synods, or, as we now term them, convocations, than 
the court of the Emperor Constantine with the Council of 
Nicwa, or the assembly of the imperial legislature of France 
with a Gallican ecclesiastical synod. The laity were called to 
the Northampton parliament in the usual way; the clergy of 
Canterbury were summoned by a writ * directed to their arch- Cone 
bishop, | i ut, |i. 9 
curiously enough, the clergy and Jaity north of the Trent ®)¢¢ono. 
were both summoned to attend the parliament at York by ran 
the same writ *. Now it may be instructive, though perhaps not |s Cone Mba. 

















synods 
‘Edward 1., to hear that he did not even now cite to these 
i | Northampton and York parliaments, in 1289 y.a., the same 


0 ses sslaghaplgrmsadeseltaatyenpprtperiseal | ayn 
as wo have seen in the last chapter ®, were members of the tea 
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convocation”, a.o. 1277, under Archbishop Robert Kilwarby, 


—'_ and who were also called to the convocation hold throe weeks 








after Easter in this very year (1283), at the New! Temple, Lon- 
don—a pure provincial synod, summoned exclusively by eccle- 
: |sinstical authority, and to a place exempt by ecclesiastical 
privilege. In his majesty’s summons! to the York parliament, 
as in the case of the Northampton one, the archdeacons are not 
cited, noris any specific mention made of the diocesan proctors. 

Consequently to these parliaments the whole of the constituent 
members of our provincial synods as existing then, as abiding 
now, were by no means cited ; so untrue is it to attribute to K. 
Edward 1., and to a secular origin, the prosont constitution of 
our convoeations. He had not yet learnt to imitate and follow 
thoir ecclesiastical constitution in his parliamentary summons. 
Tt was not till many* yearsafter this (.n. 1295) that he copied 
the constitation of our Church assemblies, and then, in imita- 
tion of what he found long previously established by ecclesias~ 
tical usage, he cited the lower clergy by royal authority to 
appear in his parliaments, in the same manner as they had 
been previously accustomed to attend in their provincial 
synods. ‘This, howover, will appear in its proper place here 
after, as we prosecute the subject, 

‘They declinete ‘Tho parlinments at Northampton and York 
sppem. wore far from gratifying the king's expecta- 
tions. The laity attended at Northampton in the usual 
manner. But to the clergy the course taken by the sovereign 
in calling them to parliament was both “new! and surprising. 
This bringing the lower clergy to attend the parliament was 
asort of military force upon them, and they never would have 
yielded, if they had not been in a manner conquered and sub- 
dued by an irresistible" power.” Nor did they on this 
occasion yield 0 far ax even to make an appearance. They 
were unwilling to be thus forced into an attendance upon par- 
liament. Moreover, a parliament called for the avowed inten- 
tion of extracting money was not likely to hold outany peculiar 


Eronets, inducement to them to present themselves; ‘‘and" therefore 
ad the greatest part absented.” They had always been in the 
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_ So theee Northampton and York parliaments, as far as| A.D, 1279 


the elergy wore concorned, proved an uttor failuro, and wore| 


a considerable stumbling-block in the way of raising the 
desired supplies, The king, for a time foiled in his new 
scheme for bringing the clergy into his parliament, was obliged 
to content himself with such aids as they chose to vote in 
their proper provincial synods; and which, according to 
ancient usage, they shortly after proceeded to supply. 
sioner AAA thus matters proceeded for some years, 
a yang until K. Edward 1, being again grievously 
preesed for moncy, devised another scheme of a 
new, and as yot unheard of character, for bringing the clergy, 
not according to their respective provinces, but nationally, to 
- From this seheme originated the “ premuni- 
tory” or “ premunientes” clause in the bishops’ summonses 
to parliament, which is the present object of our investigation, 
In the year 1295, the twenty-third of K, Edward La rebel- 
lion among the Welsh” again broke out. The armies of /° {9.5 
Philip, king of France, were successful against K. Edward's! 
troops in Gascony; they took Podensac, Reole, and 8. Severe, 
throatened England with an invasion, and indeed suceceded in 
gaining a landing and burning? Dover. Nor did matters in 
the north wear a more peaceful aspect. Apprehensions wero 
entertained 4 of a Scottish invasion; and tho King of France, 
not content with his euecesses in Gascony and in his English 
campaign, formed an alliance with John Balliol, king of Seot- 
land, in order to compel a diversion of the English forees, and 
to place K, Edward in a network of complicated difficulties. 
Under this combination of circumstances large supplies were 
needed, and a fresh desire on the part of K. Edward 1. was 
aroused of bringing the clergy to parliament, that be might 
obtain more ample assistance for his necds. His plans for 
securing their attendance twelve years before at Northampton 
and York having then failed, he now devised a new scheme, 
and in the writ dirseted to each bishop of the real, ealling 
him to his place i in the parliament, the “ premunitory" or 
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And this was the first time that K. Edward 1. 

Me imitated the constitution of the convo- 

‘wwe cations, when ho summoned the lower clergy to 

eta seat’ hia parliament at Westminster in November, 

Av, 1295, a summons whieh they then obeyed. 

Perea would be arguing backwards in a way hardly 

consistent with chronological accuracy or logical precision, to 

attribute Lo his acts in 1295, when summoning « parliament, 

the original constitution of that convocation which we have 

seen existing under Archbishop Robert Kilwarby in* the pro- 

vincial Synod of London in 1277, and under Archbishop Pec- 
cham in the provineial' Synod of the New Temple in 1283. 

carzatin From that time, are 1295, the premunitory 


aaa at ton eee 

was often repeated, and when repeated ex- 

pressly complied with. Under its injunctions the several 
chapters “met* and deputed one, and the clergy of the dio- 
cese two proctors, to appear for them in parliament.” The 
persons so deputed had letters of proxy given to them by 
those whom they represented. ‘Theso instruments were exhi- 
bited " by them on the first day of the eession of parliament, 
‘or at least on the first day of their appearance there, and 
“memorandums * of them were entered, together with the 
other proxies, by the clerk of the parliament." During 
K. Edward 1.’s time this clause, whenever issued by the king, 
had its full effect, the clergy resorting? to parliament by vir- 
tue of it. But this was totally irrespective of their meeting 
in their own assemblies, the conyocations or provincial synods, 
whither they were summoned in the usual way by their metro- 
politans, ‘The parliament proctors thus choson by the clorgy 
wore not usually in that age the same persons aa the convoca- 
tion proctors, and very many instances oceurred in subsequent 
times which manifestly prove the same practice to have pre- 
vailed, one set* of proctora being elected for convoeation, 
another for parliament. Sometimes indeed the same* persons 
were appointed to serve the two offices, as was the case on 
‘one occasion in the Lincoln diocese, at the especial request 





‘a of the bishop of that sce. But then the same persons ap- 
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peared in two several capacities. In the convocation they A.D ima 
appeared as the chosen presbyters, according to primitive) —— 


usage, attendant in a spiritual capacity on a provincial synod; 
in the parliament they appeared as members of the civil state, 
and as the representatives of their brethren for the dispatch! 
of the business of the realm. Even where the persons clected 
wore identical, the offices they held were as diverse ® as a par- 


liament anda rynod—as the kingdom which is of this world, |<." 


and that which is not. 
ps clawe won ‘The last parliament of K. Edward I,, held at: 


= Oem Carlisle #, was very fully attended by these par- | ,higet 


liament proctors, whose names are recorded *| ». 


even to this day. In K. Edward II's time? the same prac-| PlaciaPar 


tice * was continued, the writ being then sometimes executed 


provineially*; and in the reign of his son and successor, | 


K, Edward IL, it became universal. Before his days the 


premunitory clause was “inserted or left out at the king"s| Stet, 


pleasure; in his reign it grew a constant and necessary part 
of the bishops’ writ ',* and was executed by the several dioce- 


ans, And it ia said! that no parliament ever met without it |\\° 
after his sixth yoar, that is, after the complete settlement of} !, 
our legislature upon those foundations on which it now stands, | sits, 


‘The clengy sat in the parliaments, 1 Rich. I1., 2 Rich, TL., and 


are often mentioued in the rollsof that reiga*, as well as in the yh 


parliamentary rolls of K. Henry 1V.', and of 6 Henry VI." 


Indeed, from the twenty-third year of K. Edward 1, a.n. ae 
1295, to the reign of K. Henry VIL, this clause “ had™ its ie 


regular course and influence all along ;” and records* also 
* Parliament proctors were elected, according to remaining rvconds, 


Tn diocote of Exeter .. +» 
York. 
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our purpose, He said of the persons elected under this writ,| A.0.1979 
“ These are called *procuratores cleri,’ and many times have = 
appeared in parliament as spiritual assistants to consider,| j, inva 
consult, and consent, uf supra” (i,¢. referring to the judges as| 
assistants in the House of Peers), "but never had voices there, mY 
because they were no lords of parliament?” Consequently, 
I suppose, the view of that learned judge was, that when 
elected by the clergy according to the royal command, these 
parliament proctors should, or at least might attend at the 
opening of a parliament, in the same way as the judges of! 
England and others” learned in law, and should be prepared, yee 
at any request made under duo authority, to give™ their ad-|¥ seo au. 
vice, counsel, and consent on matters peculiarly connected oo 
with their office. 

Doo exeution But the discontinuance af the execution of the 
pe pee Laser Serene eee 
et day. God in this reapect, docs at the present moment 
relieve from the necessity of any speculations as to the man- 
ner in which the clergy's parliamentary attendance should be 


given. “The clergy * thomselvos,” says Collier, “are thought» § Coll, Keel 





to-have contributed towards the parting with this privilege, |"? 


Tt seems they looked on their parliamentary attendance as a 
kind of burden, and therefore were not unwilling to be dis- 
engaged. But whether they were in the right or not is 
another question.” 

Hf these writs containing the “ prenmunitory ” clause, which 
always issue at the present time, were duly executed, as the 
royal commands require, and if the proctors appointed by 
virtue of them were to make their appearance at the opening 
of parliament, it would bo a delicate and perplexing question 
for the official mind to decide, ax to what places should be 
assigned for their accommodation, It is, however, some- 
what strange that ia these days of reality so ancient and”un- 
miistakable an element in the British constitution should be 
disregarded, and that persons so solemnly summoned should 
never appear. Nor is it agrocable to goneral practice that 
the commands of our most gracious sovereign should be in 
such sort disobeyed. 

1 of Sir E. Ceo ie strongly confirmod by tho Irish Statute, 28 

eit 
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YI. Comtim. 6 have now been engaged in considering 
provi ea matters of a secular character—the royal com- 
josef Mands contained in the pramunitory clause of 
whee the bishops’ writs, by which the clergy are 
called to attend in parliament. And this is, in fact, a mattor 
not bearing directly upon the subject of our inquiry; but in- 
asmuch as it has been confusedly mixed up by many persons 
with the subject of convocation, it seemed necessary to touch 
upon it, in order to warn the reader against: the mischievous 
use which has been made of this point, and to unravel any 
entanglements which on this account might impede the easy 
prosecution of our proper subject. 

It is time, however, to return from civil matters to occlo- 
singtical ones—from the consideration of questions which em~ 
phatically concern the State, to those which lie within the 
proper functions and jurisdiction of the Church. In the fore- 
going pages we have carefully traced the origin of the royal 
writs commanding the archbishops to summon their convoca- 
tions; we have secn that the “ preemunientes” clause inserted 
in the bishops’ writs was intended to call the clergy to parlia- 
ment, and not to any ecclesiastical assembly ; and we have dis- 
covered, on the other hand, who were the proper constituent 
members of pure provincial synods or convocations. It now 
becomes desirable at this point to give the numbers of the 
members’ summoned to the latter assemblies in the respective 
provinces of Canterbury and York during the period under 
consideration. The list is placed in a note', in order that 


© LIF OF SEMAERS IN THR CANTERNUNY PROVENOIAL SYNOD, A. 


"Bix Reginzo Kempe Archiep. Cantear fol 229, et MS. Collet Corpor Cis 
Cantabrigime wooat. rynodalia.” Ap. Cone. Mag. Brit. Dissert. Epis. pp. 31 et se. 
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such an insertion in the text may not disturb the reader by| A.D, 1270 
breaking in upon the continuity of the subject before him. — | =, 


LIST OF MEMMERS EY THE CANT. PROVINCIAL SYNOD, 4.0. 14512 —confinued. 














EEE ee 
© Four prostors are now electet in this diocese, from whom the bishop selects to, 
- 
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Centerborytn . Ffom a perusal of the note it will appear 
af members in that the whole provincial Synod or Convocation 

seas of Canterbury consisted during this period, a.p. 
1452, of the following members, viz.:— i 








Deans of cathedrals. . . . » 10 
Precentor of S. David's a a . . 1 
Abbots . . . . . . . 140 
Priors . 2 . 144 
Masters of collegiate churn religions 
houses, &c. . . * . Bae | 3 
Archdeacons . a . ‘ 2 » 51 
Capitular proctoras =. 0. wed 
Diocesan proctors ee ee eae 
410 
Archbishop of Canterbury and suffragans . 17 
Total members of the Canterbury provincial 
Synod according to the records. . . 427 
— 
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Archidiac. Surr. Clerus Archidiac. Winton. 
Prior de Motesfonte (al. Montisfont). | Clerus Archidiac. Surr. 
Roffen. 
Rochester, | Prior ecclesise cathed. Roffen. Prior de Tunbridge. 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesixe. Abbas de Lesnes. 
Archidiac. Roffen, Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. | 
Bathon et Wellen. 
Bath and Decanus ecclesise cathed. Well. Prior de Teunton. 
Wells, Capitulum ejusdem ecclesize. Prior de Monte Acuto, 
Prior ecclesiee cath. Bath. ‘Magister hospitalis 8. Jobannis de 
Abbas Glaston. Bridgewater. 
Abbas de Kenesham. Archidiac. Wellen. 
Abbas de Muchilney. Archidiac, Taunton, 
Abbas de Achelney (al. Athelney), Archidiae. Bathon. 
‘Abbas de Clyva. Abbas Sancti Salvatoris. 
Prior de Bruton. Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln, | Decanas ecclesire Lincoln. Archidiae. Northampton. 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesiz. Archidiac. Oxon. 
Archidiac. Lincoln. Archidiac. Huntingdon. 











[Archidiac, Leicest. 
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It will be observed that no members from the diocese of| A. D. 3a7 
Llandaff are included, for what reason does not appear. To) — ~~ 
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Archidiae. Leicest. 
‘dian, Bi 


Archidine. Stowe. 
Archidiac, Buckingham. 


In Archidiae. Lincoln, 


Abbas de Kyrkestede. 

Abbas de Remesby (al. Revesby). 

Abbas de Parro Ludo. 

Abbas de Villa Dei (al. Valle Dei). 
Aicbas de Newhouse. 

Abbas de Hagubye (al. Hagneby). 
Abbas de Tuppholme. 

Abbas de Newbo. 

‘Abbas de Croyland. 

Abbas de Bardney. 

Abbas de Humbreston. 

Abbas de Thornton. 

Abbas de Welhowe. 

Abbas de Bronne. 

Prior de Sompingham. 

Prior de Bulington, 


In Archidiae. 


| Abbas de Pypwell. 

‘Abbas de Sulby. 

Abbas de Burgo 8. Petri. 

‘Abbes 8. Jacobi juxta Northampt. 
Prior 8, Andree Northam, 


In Archi 
Abbas de Thams. 
‘Abbas de Broera (al. Bruern). 
Abbas de Regali Loco juxta Oxon. 
Abbos de Eynesham. 
Abbas de Oveney. 


In Archidiac. 
Abbas de Bitlesden. 
; Abbas de Medmenham. 
Abbas de Lavenden. 
Abbas de Netle (al. Noteley). 








Prior do Sickhill (al. Syxyl.). 
Prior de Ormesby (al. Mimormesby). 
Prior de Alingham. 

Prior 8. Katharine extra Lincoln. 
Prior de Haverholme. 

Prior de Cattley. 

Prior de Novo Loco (al. Newsted). 
Prior de Belvero. 

Prior de Spaldinge. 

Prior 8. Leonardi justa Stamford. 
Prior de Keme (al. Kyme). 

Prior de Markby. 

Prior de Elshull. 

Prior de Parro Notton 

Prior de Novo Loco juste Stamford 

(al. Newstod). 

Northampt. 
Prior de Luffeld. 
Prior de Daventry. 
Prior de Chancombe (al. Chacum). 
Prior de Asheby canonicorum, 
Prior de Fynnestede, 

>. Oxon. 
Abbas de Dorchester. 
Prior Sanctee Fridiswide. 

Prior de Burcestr. 

Prior de Wroxton. 

Prior de Calverton. 
Buckingham. 

Prior de Tykeforde. 

Prior de Ravenstone, 

Prior de Chetwell. 

Prior de Newport. 

Prior de Snelshall. 
Huntingdon. 

Prior canonicorum Hunting. 

Prior de Wilmundely. 

Prior de Stonley. 

Rector de Ashragge. 





‘Abbas de Mussenden (al. Missenden), 
In Archidi 

Abbas Sancti Albani. 

Abbas do Saltreia (al. Swatre). 

Abbas de Ramesey. 

Prior de Hertford. 

Prior de Sancto Neoto. 


(Un Archidiac. Leicestr. 
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Ely. 


Norwich, 











the number of suffragan bishops, therefore, 1 must be added 


on that account; and allowi 


ing that this diocese supplied the 
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In Archidiac. Leicestr. 


‘Abbas de Garwodon (al. Garadon). Prior de Landa, 
‘Abbas do Croxton. Prior de Kyrkby. 
Abbas Marise do Prat Leicestr. Prior de Ulvescroft. 
‘Abbas de Ocaineston (al. Olveston). | Magister de Burton Sancti Lazari. 

In Archidiac. Bedford. 
Abbas de Warden, Prior de Newenham. | 
Abbas de Wonborne (al. Woborne). | Prior de Caldwell. 


Prior de Chicksounde (al. Chicksand). | Prior de Dunstable. 











Prior de Bello Loco, Prior de Byssemede (al. Bushmede). 
In Archidiac. Stowe. 
Abbas de Barlinge. Prior de Torkseye. 
Prior de Thornebolme, | 
Blien. | 
Prior Elien. Prior de Barnewel. 
Capitalum ejusdem ecclesim, Prior de Anglesey. 
Archidiac. Elien. Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
Abbas de Thornesey (al. Thorney). 
Norwie. 
Prior eoclesize cathedr. Norwio. Prior Sanctze Fidis de Horsham, 
Capitalum ejusdem ecclesize. Prior de Pentney. 
Archidiac. Norwic. Prior de Bynham (forte Burnham). 
Archidiae, Norfole, Prior do Castleacre. 
Archidine, Sudbury. Prior de Westacre. | 
Archidiae. Suffole. Abbas de Longley. | 
Abbas Sancti Edmundi. Abbas de Westderham. i 
Abbas Sancti Benedicti. Prior de Lxworthe (al. Cokkesforth), Hl 
Abbas de Sybeton, Prior de Ely. 
Abbas de Leyston (forte Beeston), Prior de Thetforde. | 
Abbas Wymundham. ‘Decanus coll. de Stoke. ' 
Prior de Buttley. Clerus ejusdem diaecesis. 
Prior de Walsingham, Clerus archidinc. Suf, et Sudbury. 
Prior de Bromebolme. 
Bron, ; 
Decanus ecclesie cathedr. Exon. Abbas de Nyweham. | 
Capitalum ejusdem ecclesiz. Abbas de Dunkewell (al. Dunkeswell), 
Archidiaconus Exon, ‘Abbas de Buckland. ! 
Archidisconus Totton. Prior de Plympton. | 
Prior de Launceston. 





Abbas de Tavestock. 

Abbas de Herlonde (al. Hurtlande). 
Abbas de Torre. 

Abbas de Bucksester (al. Buckfaste). | Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
‘Abbas de Fords. 


Prior Sancti Germani. 
Prior de Bodmyne. 

Prior de Fuchelstock (al. Frethilstoke). 
Prior de Totton, 





[ferme | 
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same number of inferior members to the synod as Bangor, | A. Dizi 
viz. 12, we shall have a gross total of exactly 440. It will| ——_ 
LIST OF MEMBERS IN THE CANT. PROVINCIAL BYNOD, A.D, 1452—confinued. 
Serum, 
Decanus ecclesize cathedr. | Abbas de Redinge. Salisbury. 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesiz. Abbas de Malmesbury. 
Archidine, Dorset. Abbas do Stanley. 
Archidiac, Barkshire. Prior de Wallingford. 
‘Archidiac. Sarum. Prior de Bristlesham (al. Bustlesham), 
Archidiac. Wiltshire. Prior de Hurley. 
Abbas de Middleton. Prior de Farleighe. 
Abbas de Cerne. Prior de Ederose. 
Abbas de Sherborne, ‘Rector ecclesie conventualis de Eding- 
Abbas de Abbotesbury. don. 
Abbas de Abbendon. Cleras ejusdem dicecesis. 
Coven. et Lich. 

Prior ecclesise cathed. Covent. Abbos deCundermere (al. Cumbremere). | Lichficld 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesiee, ‘Abbas de Roucester (sl. Rowoeter). = Coven- 
Decanus ecclesie cath. Lich, Abbas de Dien Loucres (al. De-la-cres). 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesise, Abbas de Heighmonde. 
Archidiac. Coventr, Abbas de Littleshal. 
“Archidiae. Derb. ‘Abbas de Hilton. 

Abbas de Cumba. 

‘Abbas de Myra Valle (al. Merywall), 
Archidiac. Salop. ‘Abbas de Stonley. 
Abbas Cestr, Abbas de Dala. 
‘Abbas Salop. Abbas de Bello Capita, 
Abbas de Burton super Trent. Prior de Kenylworthe. 
Abbas de Derley. Prior de Tattebury. 
‘Abbas de Whalley. Prior de Stone. 
Abbas de Valle Regali, Clerus ojusdem dimoesis. 
Wigornien. 
Prior ecclesise cath. Wigorn. Abbas de Winchcombe. Worcester. 
Capitulam ejusdem ecclesise. Abbas Sancti Augustini Bristol. 
Archidiac. Wigorn. Abbas de Hailes. 
Archidiac. Gloucestr. Prior de Stedeley. 
‘Abbas de Evesham, Prior majoris Malverne, 
Abbas do Pershore. Prior minoris Malverne. 
‘Abbas de Bordesley. Prior de Lanthonye, 
‘Abbas de Hailes Owen. Prior de Dirhurat. 
Abbas de Alynceste. Decanus ecclesise collegiate de War- 
Abbas monasterii 8, Petri Glouc. wick, 
Abbas de Tewkesbury. Abbas de Kingeswode, 
Abbas de Cirencestr. Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
Cicestren. 

Decanus ecclesis: cathedr. Cicestren, | Archidiac. Cicestr. Chichester. 
Capitalum ejusdem eoclesis, Archidiae. Lewen, 





[Abbas de Bello. 
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Hereford. 


8. David's, 


8. Auaph. 





also occur to the reader that the sees of Oxford, Peterborough, 
Gloucester, and Bristol were not* as yet founded. The two 
former were then included in the diocese of Lincoln, the two 
latter in that of Worcester. 

York—tist of The provincial Synod or Convocation of York 


ued” ™* during this period, a.p. 1424, consisted of the 
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Abbas de Bello. Prior de Sela. 
Abbas de Bigham. Prior de Michilbam. 
Abbas de Ponte Roberti (al. Roberts- | Prior de Hastinges. 

bridge). Prior de Boxgrave, 
Abbas de Durford. Prior de Tortington. 
Abbas do Quawe, Clerus ejusdom dicecesis. 
Prior de Lewes. 

Hertford. 
Decanus ecclesite cathed. Hereford. Prior de Monmouthe. 
Cepitulum ecclesise cathed. Prior de Wormesley. 
Archidiaconus Hereford. Prior de Liomystr (al. Leominstre). 
Archidiac. Salopiensis, Prior de Bromfield. 
Abbas de Flazlex. Prior de Chuberie. 
Abbas de Dora. Prior de Wenlake, 
Abbas de Wigmore. Clerus ejusdem dicecesis, 
Prior Hereforde. 
‘Meneren, 

Preecentor ecclesise Meneven, Abbos de Talley. 
Copitulum ejusdem. Abbes de Combire. 
Archidiac. Meneven. ‘Abbas de Kermerden. 

i Prior de Haverforde. 

Prior de Palle. 
Prior de Brechon. 





Prior de Langthonia Prima, 
‘Abbas de Alba Landa (al, Whiteland). | Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
Abbas de Strata Florida. 








Assaven. 
Decanus ecclesise Assaven. Abbas de Bassinghworke. 
Capitulum ejusdem ecclesize. Abbas de Strata Marcella. 
‘Archidiac. Assaven, Clerus ejusdem dicecesis. 
Abbas monasterii de Conway. | 
Bangor. 
Decanus ecclesie cathed. Bangor. Prepositus castri Tubii (al. castro | 
Capitalum ejusdem ecclesie, Cubii). 
Archidiac. Bangor. Abbas do Bardesia. 
‘Archidiac. Anglesey. Prior de Perimon (sl. Penmon). 
Archidine. de Meryoneth. (vaur.) | Prior de Bethkelerth (al. Bethkylberte). 





Prepositus de Clannock (al. Clunock- | Clerus ejusdem dicrcesis. 














Nomina in convocationem 


Brit. Diss. Epist. pp. xv et #eq. 
Dom Archiepiscopus Ebor, 
Dom Episcopus Dunelm, 
Dom Episcopus C+-tiol. 
Decanus ecclesise Ebor. 
Archidiac, Richmond, 
Archidiac, Ebor. 

Archid. Bast riding. 
Archid, Cleaveland. 
Archid. Nottingham, 
Cepitulum ecclesire Ebor, 
Capitutum Beverl. 
Capitulum Rypone. 
Capitulum Southwell. 
Capitulaum Howden. 
Preposit. Beverlac. 


Abbas de Melsa, 
Prior de Bridlington. 
Prior de Kirkham. 
Prior de Watton. 
Prior de Wartre. 
Prior do Ferriby. 


Abbas do Whitby. 
Abb, de Bellalanda. 
Abb. de Rievall. 
Prior de Gisburn. 
Pr. de Newburgh. 


Abbas de Welbeck. 
Abb. de Rufford. 
Prior de Thurgarton. 
Pr. de Wirksopp. 
Pr. de Newstede. 


‘Abbas de Torneys. 
Abb. de Fontibus. 





Carried over 


LIST OV MEMBERS IN THE YORK PROVINCIAL SYNOD, A.D. 1424, 


cleri Ebor. provincite vocandoram a. p. 


mecooxx1v.—Ex Regist. Dec. et Capit. sede vacante, fol. 361.” Apud Conc. Mag. 


Abbas monasterii B. Marie Ebor. 
Abb. do Selby. 

Abb. do Bellay. 

‘Abb. de Rupe. 

‘Abb. do Kirkstall. 

Prior 8. Oswaldi. 

Prior de Boston in Craven. 
Prior de Monkbretton. 

Prior de Drax. 

Prior de Pontefract, 

Prior de Helag’s Park. 

Prior 8. Trinitat, Ebor. 

Prior 8. Andree juxta Ebor. 
Officialis Archidine. Ebor. 
Procuratores cleri ejusdem, 
Eastrideing. 

Pr. de Ellerton. 

Pr. Carth. juxta H. 

Officialis Archidinc, East-riding. 
Procuratores cleri ejusdem, 


Cleaveland. 
Pr. de Malton. 

Pr. de Morton, 

Officialis Archidisc. Cleaveland. 
Procuratores cleri ejusdem. 


Nottingham. 
Pr. de Shelforde. 

1 Pr. de Lenton. 

Officialis Archidiac. Nottingham. 
Procuratores cleri ejusdem. 





Richmond. 
| Abb. de Jorevall. 
| Abb, 8. Agathe. 
[Abb. de Coverbam. 
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following members, as may be seen by consulting the note’— | A.D.1279 

Archbishop of Yok . . .  . ae Be 
Bishop of Durham . E 1 
Bishop of Carlisle . 1 
Dean of York 1 
4 
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in his hands, was frequently 4 styled archiprosbyter in eecle- aD. 1so 
The 


provincial synods, as has been supposed, would scarcely be | 1 


warranted by the evidence; and the absence of all mention of 
them in the records above quoted would seem to be conclusive 
on tho point against their claim to a place in such assemblies, 

‘On the occasion of the meeting of the provincial synod at 


the New Tomple*, London, a.n. 1307, only one proctor for» Cove. 
each of the Welsh dioceses was summoned. But this must |i. 


also be looked upon as an exceptional case. It may also be 
remarked, while we are on the subject of clergy proctors, that 
their expenses were usually defrayed by those whom they re- 
though sometimes, as in the case of the writ sum- 
moning the convocation to 5. Paul's, a.p. 1408, the election 
of suck persons was recommended ay could afford to attend at 
their own 
‘The number of the members of our provincial synods was of 
course greatly reduced below that dotailed in the preceding 
lists after the unjust and sacrilegious pillage and destruction 
of the abbeys and monasteries by K. Henry VIII. and his 
infamous courtiers, imitators of his pilfering propensities and 
well aigh his equals in crime— 


‘Buta comparison of the numbers of which our provincial 
synods were composed at this period, and to which they were 
reduced by those unjust and sacrilegious outrages, may be 
made by reference to tho foregoing lists, as contrasted with 
the lista of the members of convocation summoned during a 
future period of our inquiry, and hereafter inserted in their 
proper place. 


ith Yerw of The form of holding a provinelal synod at 


‘ay this time was, it may without doubt be pre- 
errno, pinerally silo to that which obtained 


daring the last period of our inquiry; and on that subject the a 

















fir, | at early dawn! attended the private communion at Lambeth 
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which the questions connected with tho alleged heresies and 
misbehaviour of the Knights Templars were discussed, may 
not perhaps prove uninteresting, as throwing some light on the 
ceremonial observed on such oceasions. On the morning of the 
day on which the synod was to be held Archbishop Winchelsey 


Palace ; after which he proceeded on horseback to S. Paul's, 
passing by Southwark over London Bridge, and so through 
the city. When the archbishop, bishops, and other prelates 
had taken their places, habited in their eacred yeatments and 
choir copes', the archbishop stood up in the Bishop of London's 
throne, the other members remaining near the high altar, 
‘One of the suffragans, the Bishop of Norwich, then celebrated 
the communion office “de Spiritu Sancto;” and towards its 
conclusion, but before the singing of the “ Agnus Dei,” he pro- 
nounced over the people a solemn benediction, by the especial 
permission of the archbishop. At the end of the office the 
archbishop also pronounced his benediction; and after this 
solemnity was concluded, while sitting in a chair before the 
high altar, he preached a sermon upon this text: * Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Chureh 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood!.* No 
more business was transacted in that session, but the as- 
sembly was continued to the following day. On the second 
day of the synod the forms of citation were read, the Bishop 
of London's return as to the execution of the citation was 
made, the excuses of absentees were put in, and the king's 
doputies appeared, producing an inhibition, couched in the bar- 
barous language which defaces the state papers of that day, and 
forbidding the transaction of any business which might tend to 
the prejudice of the erown, the injury of the subject, or the dis 
turbance of the tranquillity of the realm. On the following days 
the ordinary affairs of a synod were transacted, such as the pre- 
sentments of gravamina by the representatives of the Ohurch: 
and that particular business was also taken in hand for which 
the meeting was epecially called, namely, an inquiry into the 
practices of the Templars, against whom secusations of shock- 
‘ing conduct were made, Whether the changes were falec, 





\ Capp cheti iodtin”" Cone, Magy Bait, 912, 
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and wore instituted with a view of sequestering their pro- 
perty, this is not the place to inquire. But of the character’ 
of the accusations made, we may take as an example an awful 
practice said to accompany initiation into their body, of 
Spitting upon the cross of Christ. 
Tot ‘The ceremonial in the York province at this! 
time seems to have been much of the same cha 
racter. On the occasion of the provincial synod held there, 


293 
i219 


AD. 
1000, 
~—— 


4-0, 1310, the archbishop* appeared with his suffragans| + Conc. 


habited in their pontifical vestmenta, and took his place in 
the archiopiscopal chair, ‘The abbots of S. Mary's, York, 
and of Selby wore their mitres, the priors and masters of) 
foundations their proper ecclesiastical attire. At the 
opening of the synod the communion office “de Spiritn 
Sancto™ was celebrated, after which the archbishop, having 
taken his place at the high altar, first preached a cermon, and| 
then proposed to the assembly the articles to be treated of! 
and concluded upon in the assembly. ‘The certificates of the 
‘exocution of the citation having been returned, the excuses of 
absentees put in, and other formal matters transacted, the 
synod waa continued to the following day, and ordered to 
‘meet in the chapter-house of S. Peter's, York. The acts of 
this provincial synod, which were like that of the provincial 
Synod of London held in the previous year, were directed 
chiefly against the Templars. The sessions were extended 
over eleven days, and were held in the chapter-house, but no 
further peculiarity respecting the ccremonial observed appears’ 
specially deserving of notice, 

‘The absence of the Archbishop of York himself, ns well ns’ 
of his suffmgans, at the assembling of his provincial synods, 
has of late years become usual, Such a practice has not a 
Primitive appearance at first, view, nor indeed is it in con- 
formity with the examples of tho apostolic age and the early 
bristian Church. The reason of this absence, at least as far 
us regards the metropolitan himself, seems to have arisen 
from his attendance on the parliament in London, usually 

the same time with his synod. This reason we 


find given’ jn so! many words for the appointmont of com-|1Conc, 


|< Comminio. . . scontitoens cor presides synodi, 60 sod srchiepincopus 
_ parliamento 9 die Feb, convocsto interewse debebat.”—Conc, Mag. Brit. ir. 444. 
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4.0. 1279 | missioners to sit in his place in the provincial Synod of York, 
—— | Feb. 10, 1610, x.s., by Tobias Matthews, then archbishop. 
Bot whether a metropolitan'’s duties in parlinment should 
always supersede his obligations to his province and to the 
Church is a quostion which might supply matter for grave 
consideration. 
1X, of thew. 1” the primitive Church tho members of pro- 
purstions of the vineial synods met in one body, and so transacted 
finn ter’ wad whatever business was brought before them for 
lower house, settlement. In the British and Anglo-Saxon 
times of our own Church the ssune method prevailed; and no 
difference in that respect seems to have been introduced 
until we arrive at that period of our history which we are 
now considering, But a practice then set on foot grow by 
degrees into that constant usage which now obtains, viz. forthe 
archbishop and bishops, after the firat opening of a convoea- 
tion, to sit in deliberation by themselves, and for the second 
order of the priesthood to withdraw into a separate place for 
their consultations. These two bodies, though collectively 
constituting the provincial synod, are denominated the upper 
and lower houses of convocation in the respective provinces. 
How this practice, peculiar to England, and unauthorized by 
the oxample of other branches of the Church Catholic, arose 
it may be interesting to inquire. 
Canterbury, ‘Those separations seem to have arisen gra~ 
dually ", and first to have been commenced from 
motives of convenionce, and as poculiar occasions required. 
While our archbishops, bishops, and lower elergy were in the 
habit of debating together according to primitive practice, we 
find, from time to time, that they retired for separate consulta- 
tion upon two" accounts; Ist, when, as in the year 1376, the 
archbishop on two occasions thought it necessary to consult 
with his suffragans in secret®, all other persons being ex- 
cluded*; and Zndly, whon any peculiar businces was referred? 
by the president and bishops to the particular consideration 
of the lower members of the assembly. Of this separation 
of the prelates from the second order of the ministry very 
early traces may be found, Even during the last period 
+ = Dominus cum contmatzibus suls, exctusls ownibus alis personlr, wecrett deli- 
beravit”—Sym. Ang. p. 79. 
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the legatine Synod of Winchester“ under Henry, the king's! — 
brother, the bishops went apart’ first and held a seeret de- | May ivi, 
liberation, and afterwards the archdencons* by themselves fe 
were called aside for the same purpose. But it was ata much toe 
later period that such separations became common ; and they |: Cone. 
may be fairly considered to have arisen during the period now | 
before us, And though they were by no means constantly 
practised after their first introduction, yet thoy gradually 
became more and more gencral, until at last they were adopted 
as the universal habit, 
The During the seasions of the provineial s) 
covey ge held at S. Panl’s', London, re 1370 des 
Wittlesey twice desired the clergy to withdraw lf" 
into a different part" of the church for separate deliberation ; 
and beginning from this date we may trace, in the subsequent 
accounts of our convocations, the gradual growth of this 
practice until it passed into the present usage. On two ocea- 
sions, six years after’, s.p. 1376, as was” before remarked, 
the archbishops and bishops retired to consult by themselves, 
Again, after s lapee of three years moro, in the second year 
of K. Richard 11, a-n. 1379‘, at the convocation held in S. 
Paul's *, Archbishop Sudbury desired? the proxics of prelates 
and the proctors of the clergy to leave the chapter-house, in| MF, 
which the deliberations took place, in order that the metropo- | ? He 
litan with his suffragans might treat together in secret. And 
from this date separations became continually more fre- 
quent. 


‘The place, moreover, to which the * lower house” (so deno- 
‘inated in later times because the inferior clergy frequently 
retired to a room undor the chapter-house of S. Paul's) 
betook themselves “was? not tho same from the beginning, 
‘but was settled by degrees.” Thus in the convocation of 1370 
%.8, the synod then sitting in S. Paul's Cathedral, the clergy 
were desired to withdraw to some distinct part of the building, 
though nowe was particularly specified. Twelve years after- ™ 
wards, 4p. 1382, the place was again left to their own choice, 
the lower clergy being desited to meet in some convenient *|» 





place, In the next year they were ordered to itm to/Ag 
nal. 


+ "The date in Hou is bere wrong, 


> 
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‘some place customary for such business. However, in the 
.—— | year 1384 they deliberated in the school-room situated in the 
erypt under the cathedral; and cleven years afterwards, 
A.D. 1395.5, they retired to? the room under the 

house of S. Paul's. Four years subsequently, a.p. 1399, 
the first yoar of K. Henry LV., in the provincial synod held 
at S, Paul's, Archbishop Thomas Arundel and the bishops 
treated’ by themselves on ecclesiastical affairs, the prelates 
below the episcopal rank and the proctors retiring apart for 
the same purpose; but on this occasion we are not informed 
as to the place where the latter met. Again, in 1402, we find 
the lower clergy retiring on two oceasions*, once for the 
choice of a committee, to the room below S. Paul's chapter- 
house. In 1404 they™ retired to the same place. At the 
convocation held at S. Paul's ', London, a.p, 1406, Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel and his suffragans met in the chapter-housa, 
the clergy again going* by themselves into the room under that 
building. And as this separation is here said to be according 
to the accustomed’ manner, we may gather not only that such 
separations were now usual, but that the customary place to 
which they retired was the room before mentioned. That room 
it appears was a divinity school, because at the convocation? 
secon |held under Archbishop Thomas Arundel, a.p. 1408, when 
the clergy separated from the bishope, they are said to have 
met in the sehools * of theology under S. Paul's chapter-house, 
This had indeed evidently become at this date their regular 
place of assembly whenever a separation was considered do« 
sirable; and daring the several sessions of this convocation 
the division into upper and lower houses appears to have been 
continued throughout. Thus grew up this practice by degrees 
until it became a constant habit. In 1419 the clergy were * 
directed to retire to their ‘accustomed house,” and two years 
afterwards (1421) to the “lower house,” under which term 
simply ‘ wo find their place of assembly mentioned in many 
4 +n domo capitulari archieplscopus et sul suffraganel, procuratoribus ceri 
scoreum soparatis ¢€ convenioutibus in basso sub domo capitalari more solito,”” Se, 
—Cone. Mag, Brit. iii. 284, 


* "In Scholis Theologix: sub domo eapitulart pratnii"—Como. Mag, Beit. i. 
‘308, 

¥ » Quod recederent de Jomo eapitladd et adirent domum inferiorem."—Syn. 
Ang: pitt. 
Se 
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succeeding convocations’, and whither they now appear to| A.D. 1270 
have betaken thomselves by regular usage *. —— 
The places of Tt is thus plain that at this period the upper, 
Perv ae and lower houses of the Convocation of Canter- 
: bury met usually in the chapter-house and 
divinity schools of S. Paul's Cathedral respectively. Tt was 
not till a loter date that their sessions were removed to 
Westminster. It is true that an attempt was made to compel 
the assombly of a national synod ab Westminster by K. Ed- 
ward I., 4.p. 1294; and another to compel the assembly of a 
provincial synod at the eame place by his successor, K, Ed- 
ward L., 4.. 1314. The result, howover, of these attempts 
we have seen above". But, with these exceptions, no ecelo-|« via. oa 
siastical assemblies appear to have been convened at West- |!" 
minster during the period now before us. S. Paul's was the 
usual scene of those mectings. 
cage ‘The regular practice of meeting for delibera- 
bt * tion at Westminster seems to have been begun 
in the year 1519, when Wolsey, as logate, convened there a 
national synod of bishops, After that time it beeame com-| }y 
mon for synodical deliberations to take place there, For a 
York provincial Synod * convened in 1523, a national synod* 
under Wolsey, as legate, in the same year, and two provincial sete 
synods? of Canterbury, under Archbishop Warham, in the years | 4.0") 
1981 and 1592 respectively, were all held at Westminster. |" 
At is reasonable to suppose that this change in the place of| ™ 
meeting was consequent on the arrogant conduct of Wolsey, 
who, 28 Archbishop of York, was inferior to Warham as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but, as legato, affected a superiority 
over him. When therofore the former desired to convene a 
national synod of bishops in 1519, ho considered Westminster, 
# place exempt from ordinary authority, as more convenient 
for his purpose than 8. Paul's, or any other spot immediately 
subject to the metropolitan see of Canterbury. Again in 
1523 the same reasons probably weighed with him, when be 
brought his own convocation to the same place, and 
finally succeeded in convening there a complete national 
1 Pater deervitcandem publicd Jeg in domo inferior, ubi clerus dict eon 
_wooutlanks fewpore al anfiquo solebat suam eomovunicationem exeroere at habero.”” 


Cone. Mag. Brit, ii. 677, ad an. 1460, 
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And as Westminster was convenient for such 
purposes—the chapter-house being more commodious® than 
that of 8. PanP's for the upper house, and a room within 
the precincts being found suitable for the lower—the practice 
of meeting there became common. Indeed, the famous con- 
vocation which assembled at S. Paul'st in 1530, and subse- 
quently granted the title of “supreme head as far ax the law 
of Christ permite” to K, Henry VIL, was prorogued to tho 
chapter-house at Westminster in a manner similar to the 
practice prevailing at this day; the formal opening of the 
Canterbury provineial Synod now being celebrated in S, Paul's 
Cathedral, the subsequent deliberations taking place in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey. 

‘ThewWenmiar Et may also be remarked, that on the occa- 
tor protest, sion when Archbishop Warham continued this 
provineial synod to Westminster in 1530, the Abbot of West- 
‘minster, on bent knees*, put in a protest that the assembly's 
meeting, in that place exempt from ordinary authority, should 
not be drawn into any precedent prejudicial to the rights and 
privileges of the abbey ;—a protest which was again exhibited 
on the next occasion of the meeting of the Canterbury pro- 

 |sincial Synod in the same place in the following year, and 
which it has been the custom to repeat even to this day. 

‘To spenk generally, S. Paul's appears to have been, at any 
rate up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, the place 
for the transaction of ecclesiastical affairs, and Westminster 
the place for the transaction of secular business. The upper 
and lower houses of the Canterbury Convocation, as remarked 
above, usually met respectively in the chapter-house and divinity 
schools of S. Paul's Cathedral, ‘The upper and lower houses of 

lara’, | the imperial parliament usually met in the painted chamber*” 
aoe at the palace of Westminster: the lower house retiring for 
na Inteei, | their deliberations to the refectary* of Westminster Abbey. 
ce And this was their ordinary place of moesting till 1547*, when 
Gait | K. Edward VI. granted the chapel of S. Stophon's, Wost- 
minster, for their use. The places for assembling the eon- 
by the fire of London, and have 

Fae", |nover been restored in sufficient magnitude for the 
lof such a purpose. The ancient places of assembly for the 
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changes, have now been adorned with new buildings’ 
of | moat august character. srt ih new tin 


gorgeous ornaments, and invested with those circumstances 
of solemn splendour which well become the high purposes 
for which the edifice is designed. But all this, it must 
be confessed, tends to increase the whimsical contrast some- 
times existing between the solid magnificence of the structure 
and those feeble essays in political science of which it not 
unfrequently becomes the scene. A question too may arise, 
whether so lavish an expenditure for these purposes, drawn from 
the public burdens, when compared with our national parsimony 
exhibited in every ease where the glory of God or the propa- 
gation of the faith is concerned, might not lead some to the 
belief, that this generation was more deeply concerned for the 
things of this world, than for those of the next. But. this 
by way of query only. 

From the foregoing particulars it may be gathered that at 
first it was the habit for all the members of the Canterbury 
Synod to moet together in the chapter-house of S. Paul's for 
debate; that by degrees rare separations into two houses took 
place, according to the requirements of the occasion; and 
that eventually there ensued a regular “ soparation* as to the |* 
place of dobate, the union and communieation in other re-|" 
spects remaining entire, and the correspondence about the 
‘asiness of the synod continuing.” And about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, in the words of Bishop Gibson, the 

were “not? directed to retire, as they had usually been, 

to debate apart about the matter of convocation laid before |" 

them by the archbishop, because now they began, as to their 

debating, to be in a more separate state, so that the bare 

of business, to be prepared or considered, was 

notice onough that they were to retire to their usual place 
and sct about it.” 

Sok ree Jt is quite clear that as early as the year 

1426, but most probably before that, time, the 

: province of York had followed in the foregoing 
respect the example of Canterbury. In the convocation begun 
+ Naberipen gaat pabelielaprareoliag 

‘members of the synod separated into two houses. 
is convocation was continued through several sessions 
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Noaihtizda oatilag in the cimpter-hous, sometimes in the 
“new schools” of the cathedral. On some occasions the 
members sat and deliberated in one assembly ; but on others 
they separated into two houses, according to the general prac 
tice which, as we have econ, now prevailed in the southern 
i ‘The former course the northern synod pursued 
when Thomas Richmond was sammoned to answer for 
some horetical opinions* which he had propounded; the 
second course they pursued at two® different times, during 
the sitting of this convocation, for soparate deliberation on 
questions concerning “certain arduous affairs, the state and 
defence” of the kingdom. At this time, then, we have posi- 
tive records detailing the separation of the northern conyo- 
cation into two houses; but there are some footmarks left 
upon history which point to the conclusion that this was a 
practice not commenced at this date, but rather handed 
down from a somewhat earlier one. This may be gathered 
from an expression which occurs towards the close of the 
acts of this synod, where it is declared that “it” never? was 
deemed right, but was expressly contrary to the laudable 
customs of that provinee, for articles [af the lower clergy] to 
be presented, or their answers to be reduced to writing, but 
that these were made known to the presidents by word of 
mouth through the prolocutor.” This statement certainly 
would lead a reader to infor that thesc separations were of 
earlier date, and that while the records here positively prove 
such a practice as existing in 1426, its origin may reasonably 
be referred further back, the northern and southern i 
having probably adopted it almost sirultancously. That such 
continued subsequently to prevail we are assured 
by the acts of the York Convocation, a.p, 1545, Dee. 14, 
where this expression occurs—“ The prelates and clergy then 
retired to their’ accustomed house below the cathedral with their 
protocutor.” So that at this latter date their separations had 
evidently become a matter of common usage, 

* “Quod sunquam fuit visum, sed express? contra consuetadines brodebiles 
‘ntier provincier, facero aliquoy articales, you salin eorum reyponsom fn scriptis 
redigi, aed corn tenus coram praneidontihng pwr Raferendarium  proferri.”=Cone. 
Mag, Drit. iii, 491, 

*sPretal et cores». domum sam volam Inf Becesam metropel 
tanam Kbor se subteaxorunt,”” &e—Trevar, p. 
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history where the convocations were respectively. Pn 2 
separated into two houses [if nob always, at 
em any rate whenever occasion required], it scoms: 
necessary to inquire of what members the upper 
and lower houses were respectively composed, And first 
the province of Canterbury. 
Bishop Burnet believed that “none® sat in) 00! Bee 
hain «me the lower house but those who were deputed by| p. 212, 
aint, the inferior clergy; and that bishops, abbots 
Sra oe and not mitred, and priors, deans, and 
the Sxchdeacons eat then in tho upper house of 
Se reeteieatton But this is certainly incorrect ; 
such a supposition tends to increase the number in the 
upper and diminish the number in the lower houses of! 
convocation beyond the truth. Collier, however, while 
combatting this supposition, and that most satisfactorily, 
says that “the* bishops, abbots, and priors constituted the 
upper house; and that all deans, archdencons, and proctors | 3s) 
of the clergy and of chapters of cathedrals sat in the lower 
house of convocation.” Now though this statement may be 
generally correct, yet it must not be considered as the uni- 
yersal practice for tho bishops always to sit with the abbots 
and priors in the upper—while all the rest of the clergy, viz. 
deans, certain masters of colleges, archdeacons, chapter and 
diocesan proctors deliberated in the lower house. For the 
bishops alone sometimes deliberated with the metropolitan in 
the upper house, as distinct from all other clergy whatsoever. 
Instances of proceeding under both arrangements may be found, 
Collier's statement’, that “the bishops, abbots, and priors 
constituted the upper house,” is fortified by the acts of the 
convocation begun at S. Paul's’, a.p. 1408, under Arch- 
bishop Thomas Arundel. There it is evident that abbots and 
deliberated with the bishops; and indeed, in the nomi- 
nation of committees on that, occasion, abbots® and priors are 
named, in conjunction with those of the episcopal rank, from 
the upper house; while the lower house, meeting in the 
place, chose™ twenty-four persons from among |* tid. 209. 
‘the same purpose. 
the convocation held at S$. Paule!, a.m, 1438, || Thid, 12. 
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alee under Archbishop Henry Chicheley, during the session held 
—— | May 5, we find the lesser prelates with the bishops in the 


SEpeieis 


upper, the rest of the clergy in the lower house*. 

Tn the convocation which mot at S, Paul's), a,». 1439, also 
under Archbishop Henry Chieheley, we find a similar sepa~ 
ration between the houses taking place, the bishops uniting 
with the lesser prelates again in the upper, the rest of the 
clergy sitting in the lower house*. 

Still later, among the acts of the famous convocation as- 
sembled at the chapter-house, Westminster, under Areh- 
bishop Warham, 4.0. 1532, a certain schedule is mentioned 
‘a5 haying received the assent of both upper and lower houses. 
And here the membors of the upper house are specified as 


ion,” a.n, 1536, the evidence 


. |is plain that on that occasion bishops, abbots, and priors con 


stituted the upper house; and that deans, with all below 
them in rank, sat in the lower, Indeed, the members of 
the two houses then signed separately; s0 that no room 
for doubt is left, the words “lower house” occurring be- 
fore the signatures of those who constituted it, Add to 
this that the statute! which gives a final appeal, in cecle- 
siastical causes touching the sovereign, to the upper house of | 
convocation specifies the membors of that assembly as consist- 
ing of “the spiritual prelates, and other abbots and priors of 
‘the upper howse™.” 
— But, as was before said, though usually the me- 
perl ith tropolitan, with bishops, abbots, and priors con- 
ait stituted the upper house, and all the other clergy 
Fakaree ewer; the lower, yet such a statement must not be re 
ether lergy the ceived as of universal application, For records 
remain of instances in which the 
and bishops alone deliberated in the upper house, while all 
* Communications habitd inter dominos episeopos ac pmelator religiosos in 
domo superior, et inter clerum in demo inferiori."—Cane. Mag. Brit. fl. 22, 
4 Rost aliqualenn communicationem habitam super adem inter domines epi 
copos ct prelates religiosos de domo superior! tendew ipsis de elero domus arsfen 


«Bor iprum (peil. archiepiscupum) ct alioe episcopos abbatos ct priores domas 
noes plats ot cat province Cant sti TG) 
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‘members of the synod betook themselves to the lower.) 4.0, 1279 
dces of such an arrangement are not rare: the following} — 
wuffice as examples, 
the convocation held at® S. Paul's, a.p, 1999,)5Come 
Archbishop Thomas Arundel, on the 8th of October, |= 
archbishop and the reverend fathers in God the 
ps treated by themsclves on ecclesiastical affairs, the 
prelates and proctors of the clergy separating apart®.” 
1, on the 11th of October during the sitting of the same 
cation, ‘after dismissing the above-mentioned prelates 
woctors in the chapter-house, the archbishop with his 
gans* held a session in 8. Mary's Chapel belonging to 
ul’s Cathedral.” And again, shortly after “the arch- 
sent for the other prelates and clergy proctors of his 
we, desiring that they would come from the chapter- 
‘to S. Mary's Chapel into his prosonce, and that of his 

ns aforesaid’.” On these occasions it seems, 
@ doubt, that the bishops sat apart by themselves, and 
All other eeelesinsties, including those who enjoyed the 
¥ of lesser prelates, deliberated together, 
fin, when the convocation was held at S. Paul's’, a.m, Cone 
under Archbishop Thomas Arundel, “he sat on |iii. 20. 
Oth of May, together with his suffragans, the clergy 
ws being separated, and meeting in the room under the 
erhouse, according to the accustomed usage” It 
indeed, be said that te clergy proctors only are here 
oned aa sitting in the lower house; but it would appear, 
{ue consideration of the whole passage, that that expres- 
s used here generically to include all clergy below the 
of bishopa. 
‘yactatant ipse dominus et reverendi patres eplscopl antedictl per se de 
‘omanibue Keelesis, allie prandatie ¢t procuratoribus cleri soorsim separatia.” 
«Magy Beit. ili, 280, 
ests proelatis ct procurutaribus in eader domo capitulari dimiasis, dictus 
tuna cum myfrayawrie suis accesnit ad cxpoliain Is. Marian ajamtom Keo. 

‘Mag. Brit. ii, 290. 

raisit pro ceteris priefatis et procurstoribus cleri 
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‘4.p.1279 | As another proof that the bishops sometimes constituted 
i | the upper house, and all other prolates with the inforior clergy 





the lower, the acts of the convocation may be quoted which 
assembled on the 5th of November, a.n. 1529, the twenty-first 
year of K. Henry VIII, under Archbishop Warham, Ta 
the fourth session, November 15, the archbishop “consulted ® 


“ | with his suffragans;” on the 17th of the same month “the 


archbishop held a secret communication with his suffragans, 
all other persons being excluded ;” and on the 22nd of No- 
vember he again held another “secret communication® with 
them” alone, 

From the foregoing records we may gather that the practice 
was not always in this respect the same; that, speaking gene- 
nally, the bishops, abbots, and priors constituted the upper, that 
deans and all ecelesiastics of inferior degree to them constituted 
the lower house of the Convocation of Canterbury; but that 
occasions sometimes arose when the metropoliten and bishops 
alone sat in the upper house, to the exclusion of all other per- 
sons whatsoever. The inquiry is interesting to those who aro 
curious in the original constitution of our provincial synods, 
though it is not of much practical importance in the present 
day; because sinco the dissolution of tho abbeys and monas- 
teries, as we have neither abbots or priors in this country, it 
is not necessary to define their precise position as members 
of synods. The above examples, however, very clearly shew 
that the present division of the members into their respective 
houses, taking into consideration the ranks now existing 
imponigco args is in accordance with an ancient practice. 

the constituent members of the 
Hine iinsvieririneanies sree = 
“jp. vine, it would appear from the acts of the 
convocation which assembled in the 
honse of York* Cathedral, a.n. 1426, 
the whole clergy, with the exception of the archibi 
his suffragans, belonged to the lower house. On this occasion 
the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle attended, together with 


the northern abbots wsually eat thero, as ho appeared in the 
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character of a representative of the absent archbishop. Now| 4.0.1279 

on this occasion, when the lower house went apart for the ea 

purpose of electing their prolocutor, John Castell, the prelates” 

and clergy ave represented as constituting that branch of the 

ee ne te Nociaietem to needles 
the three commissioners above mentioned. 

Further, we find upon tho submission of Thomas Richmond, 
who had beon arraigned for heretical teaching before this con- 
vocation, that the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle, togethor 
with the archbishop’s representative, had a private’ consul- 
tation among themselves on the subject; from which it would 
appear that then again they alone constituted the upper 
house. 


When a [et simet session" was held, on the 16th of 
Acgust, and the prolocutor, John Castell, on the part of 
the prelates and clergy, petitioned for the dissolution of the 
convocation, the two bishops, with the archiepiscopal repre- 
sentative above mentioned, held a private” consultation on the 


Shortly afterwards, upon another similar application through 
the prolocutor, the Bishop* of Durham, with his co-presidents, 
held a separate conference and deliberation, 

And again, when K. Henry the VI's commissioners| 
were sent to ask a subsidy from this convocation for the 
dofence of the kingdoms of France and England, the Bishop 
of Durham, with the consent of his co-presidents ‘, addressed 
the synod, and ordered “the? prelates and clergy to retire apart, 
and to deliberate on the subject proposed.” And, after their 


7 '"Dietle dominis commissariis in Yoco walito itorura pameidentibus, praiati et 
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A.D. 1279 | separate deliberation, we are informed that they returned" 
—— | into the presence of tho presidenta, and that their answer was 


given by the mouth of the prolocutor, 

On the oceasion of the session held on the 8th of October 
of this same year, 1426, K. Henry V1.3 commissioners, the 
Earl of Northumberland and Richard Nevill, appeared, and 
urged the defenceless state of the kingdom as a reason for 
granting a supply; when again the Rishop of Durham, as 
president, desired’ the prelates and clergy to betake them- 
selves to a separate place for deliberation with their pro- 
Tocntor. 

And on the fifteenth day of the same month, the lower 
house being called before the presidents, a8 distinguished 
from all the rest of the clergy, a statement was made that it 
was expressly in accordance* with the ancient laudable institu- 
tions of their province, that the articles of the clergy should 
be brought before the presidents by word of mouth of the 
prolocutor. 

Tn all these circumstances we see a clear distinction drawn 
between those who arc denominated the presidents, in the 
northern convocation, and the rest of the members; the preai- 
denta evidently signifying the archbishop or his commissioners 
Cae eas the suffragan bishops. The same distinction 

a perusal of Archbishop Edward Leo's ™ letter to 
x Henry VELL, informing him that the York provincial synod 
had formally rejected the papal supremacy in 1534. Tn that 
document it is stated, that the prelates and clergy “ being * 
asked and requested by the presidents to affirm the aforesaid 
conclusion... . after diligent conference on the subject and 
mature deliberation assented to it without a dissentient 
voice.” Here, again, the same distinction appears to be 
recognized. Thus the conclusion seems inevitable, that the 
lower house of York consisted of all the clergy, save the 
presidents ax before mentioned. And this conclusion it is 
reasonable to maintain watil some fresh evidence is 
‘on the subject, at present involved in uncertainty from the 
¢ \ Tysis et cleo ad presidentes redeantibus, ipsorum referondarius. coram 
sendixity” &—Cane, Mag. Brit. ii. 490. 





dominis presideotibus 
UN plate eras cum soo rferataio won divert” her—Cone, 
‘Mag. Brit, fl, 491, | 


seantiness of the records which as yet have been discovered AB a7 
eee slg cuserens cats ns et 


Tt must be obsorved, while it was the cus- 

bomalwss tom on special occasions to separate the pro- 
eer vinclal Synods of Canterbury and York respec 
tively into two houses, that this practice was by 

— And it appears in cases where persons 
were convened for heresy or false teaching, that the offenders 
appeared before the whale convocation sitting in a 
united body. Such was the case when William Sawtre was 


brought bofore tho convocation hold at S. Paul's%, A.p.| 1Cone. 


1401 ».s., under Archbishop Thomas Arundel, This may| i 
be learnt also, among other instances, from" the acts of the 
convocation begun at S. Paul's* in October, 1419, undor 


Archbishop Henry Chicheley. During the session of that| i" 


synod held on the 8th of November, one Richard Walker, 
a chaplain in the diocese of Worcester, was summoned be- 
fore the assembly and accused of superstitious practices, and 
it is plain that the synod sat* in one body to hear the cause, 





On the 20th of the same month a like’ course was por- 
sued, when Ralph Owtrede, William Brown, and Richard 
Wyche wore convened to answer to the charge of heretical 
opinions. The two former abjured their tenets before the as 
sembly, and were sent to the Chancellor of England ®* to enter )« Gone, 


into recognizances for the future; but the latter, aceording to|}* 


the sentence of the whole synod, was remitted to the Fleet 
prison until final determination on his case should be come to. 

Tn the convocation held at S. Paul's, a.p, 1421, under! 
Archbishop Henry Ohicheley, William Tailour was convened | jf 
hy the Bishop of Worcester for heretical teaching at Bristol, 
within that diocese ; and hore again tho offondor was brought. 
before the undivided* synod. The articles against bim 


# “Rerereniissimo patro coopiscopis sc pralatin ot cloro predictis in diets 
ee eierage ts leat ecg yert™ Conn Mage Brit, Ul, 3945 
« #* Concilio provincial! nt prius in domo capitularl insimul eongreguto,””— Conc. 
Mag. Brit. ii 205. 

+" Dominus ex consens frstram muorum ct commani delibcrutione totius oot 
Ai remit eundem donium Hicharduns ad carvers vooat, ‘Le Plote,'" f&o— 
Lead ‘Brit. if. 895, 

denaio vt conttatsibns wale lotegue elero In wleto soncille."—Cene. 

eam 


Tit 
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were read before the united’ assembly; and two days after, 
on the 26th of May, when the offender again appeared, 
the synod sat without separating into two houses *. 

Subsequently, in the convocation held at S. Paul’s*, a.n. 
1424, under Archbishop Henry Chicheley, when John Russell 
was convened for teaching that incontinence in a clergyman 
was not a mortal sin, and when one John Wathe appeared under 
a change of forging papal bulls, we are particularly informed 
that the offenders were dealt with by the whole“ synod. 

‘These examples are eufficient to shew that when a con- 
vocation was about to act judicially at this time, it sat as an 
undivided provincial synod. And in the event of such judicial 
functions being now exercised (in any caso* not touching the 
king upon an appeal) it is presumed that the same course 
would be pursued, 

Tndeed, the separation of our provincial synods respectively 
into two houses does not appear during this period to have been 
so universally carried out as it is at present in the sessions of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. The two houses, a3 we have 
seen, did on occasions separate, but also they frequently deli- 
berated together. Now they always eit separately after the 
first commencement of business, and tho presentation of the 
prolocutor for the approval of the archbishop; and so com- 
plete is this separation, that in the province of Canterbury 
each house has separate officers and journals of its own; 
though in the northern province, as the archbishop and 
bishops have seldom attended in person the synods of later 
times, there arc now “no separate records* or officers 





” | attendant for the lower house at York,” 


It ig no part of our present plan to enter into the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of this habitual separation of our 
provincial synods into two houses. But it may be said that 
this practice, however convenient for special purposes, does 
not appear to be in accordance with the primitive examples of 

* “Coram domino ot confrateibus ec toto clero,"" &o.—Cone, Mag. Bite fle 400, 

* Domino cum confratribuy euls procuratoribusque et cero... ia coneilio 
sioval cougregatis."-—Cono, Mag. Mit. fih 406, 

* ‘This parenthesis applics alnce the year 1843, because the upper house of con= 
vocation by itself beeame then, and is stil, an ultimate court of sppeal in ecole 
siastical cannes touching tho hing,” by 14 Hen, VELL, 0, 12, a& confirmed by 
25 Hen. VIIL. «. 10) wotwithstweding some Isto remarkable annoancemenitsy 








provincial synods; that in our national Church it only pre- AD lao 
vailed by almost insensible degrocs, and that it is now carried | —""", 
to an extent which certainly was not at first contemplated, 
even here. 

xt. or the The office of prolocutor is a necessary eon- 
wvlorstor. sequence of the division of a provincial 
‘into two assemblies. As soon ag one branch of the synod 
‘was withdrawn from the immediate and personal direction of the 
motropolitan, it became necessary that some one should be ap- 
pointed to preside in his place, in order to moderate the debates, 
and to perform those acts of superintendence and inspection | 
which are essential to the good government of a deliberative | 
assembly. In addition to this it became also a matter of 
importance that a person should be elected who might com-| 
municate the conclusions of the lower portion af the synod to 
the upper. Such are tho duties of the prolocutor, or, as 
he bas been sometimes called, the “organum clori™* Another | sy, 
appellation has also been given to that officer, namely, “ refe- |" 
rendarius,” a term derived ® from his relating to the president. 
and the npper honse the results of the lowor clergy's debates. 
Gaaterburrere- At first a prolocutor was not appointed, as’ 
‘alr pre at this day, is continue his office throughout 

the entire continuance of a convocation, but 

pace: only for particular occasions; and this practice 
would seom naturally to have arisen from the custom which 
then prevailed, that the synod, as a rule, should sit together, 
only separating occasionally for specific purposes 

‘Thus in the convocation held at S. Paul's", ‘under “Areh-| 
bishop William Courtney, .p. 1395 ».s., the clergy's grant | 
was presented to the upper house by Mr. John Barnet, spe- 
cially elected* for that purpose. In the convocation held 
at S. Paul's! in the first year of K. Henry IV. a.p. 
1599, Mr. John Maydenheth, in the name" and on the |i" 
part of the clergy, presented their gravamina twice to the 
‘upper house, which thon sat in $. Mary's chapel of S. Paul's 








_£ Per venembilem virum mag. Johannom Rarnet. . ad hoe epecialiter elec 
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cathedral. In 1408 we find Mr. Henry Ware as prolocutor. 
In that year the convocation was summoned to moot at 
S. Paul's, under Archbishop Thomas Arundel, to consider 
the course which should be pursued by the English Church in 
reference to the great schism, which had now for thirty years 
disturbed the papal government. For a due management of 
the business two committees wore chosen, one consisting of 
seventeen members of the upper house, another of twenty-four 
members of the lower, The resolution of this last committee 
was presented and explained “in their" name and behalf” 
by Mr. Henry Ware* to the upper house, But up to this 
time the office of prolocutor does not appear to have been 
conferred on a particular individual for the whole continuance 
of a convocation, but only to have been created as exigency 
might require. And, indeed, threo years aftor this, in the con 
vocation held at $. Paul's!, a.o. 1411, we find two persons pre~ 


. senting the “gravamina™™ of the clergy, Mr. Henry Ware and 


Dr. Philip Morgan, both” of whom are said to be prolocutors. 
‘Thon sled As the separation of the convocation inte two 
Fermanent’y houses arose by degrees, so it seems that this 
the convocation.  offiec, as now existing, followed the same course, 
and was gradually introduced. It was not until the year 
1425 that the clorgy elected a person to sorvo, as at present, 
through the entire continuance of the eonyocation. That 
person was William Lyndwood ®, the famous canonist ; and 
of his appointment we have « detailed account in the acts of 
the conyocation held at 8. Paul's, London, ap. 1425, under 
Archbishop Henry Chicheley. Upon the day following the 
inauguration of that synod, and after the archbishop had 
detailed the principal subjects to be treated of in the assembly, 
“he desired the lower’ house to withdraw and choose from 


*“Nomine ot vico suis por vener, viram mag. Hear, Ware."—Ceoc. Mag. 
eit. ft, 00, 

¥ “Vener, viri mag. Hen, Ware... ot Phil. Morgan, U. J. doctor . » « grare- 
thing pro ot ex parte cleri, cujus gerebant oryen rocis, expomerunt.’—Coms, 
‘Mag. Belt. i. 335. 

1 4 Quibus oxpositie, decani archidisconi ot procurstonos oxpitulormss ot deri, de 
mandato dictl reverendisiioi potris, traxerunt se in dowmm Snferiorem sab domo 
prwsticto capltulart, ut de hajumwedt cxasis tractarent, et unum referendarium sive 
Yrolceatorem ox seipsis cligorent, qui vico eorum ocniam et singelorum cams 
‘capoweret ct responaa,'—Cooc, Mog. Brite ji, 48%. 
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among themselves a referendary, or prolocutor, who in the A.D 1ar0 
‘ame of cach and of all the members might explain the heads Foes 
of business and carry up their answers,” The clergy accord- 
ingly chose William Lyndwood, whose work, on the pro- 
vineial constitutions received in this country, abides as a 
text-book to this time, a notable monument of industry, re- 
search, and learning, 

After this appointment of William Lyndwood in 1425, we 
do not readily meet with the account of any person being 
elected as a constant prolocutor like himself, though we find 
the names of several gentlemen who in different convoca- 
tions exercised the original office, that ia, of reporting on 
special occasions “the answers” and desires of the lower 
clergy to the archbiabop and bishops.” This office was per- |” 
formed by Mr. Thomas Bekynton 4, as prolocutor, in the con- | 
vocation held at S. Paul's, a.p. 1433, under Archbishop |* Cone. 
Henry Chicheley ; by Mr. John Lyndefield’ in the convoea-| ji "fr, 
tion which met at S. Paul's‘, 4.v. 1438, under the same arch-|>"y 
bishop; by Mr. Richard Andrew" in the convocation begun 
at S. Paul's", a.p, 1439, under the same presidency ; and by ii 
Mr, William Byconnil in the convocation at S, Paul's, a.n. ae 
1444, under Archbishop John Stafford. = 

‘These executed the offico as necessity for constituting it] \'..%% ee 
arose; butafter William Lyndwood * we meet with no regu iq Bt 
Jar choice of a person appointed for a continuance until the My es 
‘Convocation held at S. Panl's2, a.o. 1453 n.n,, under Arch-|P oS, 
bishop John Kemp. After the opening of that synod Mr.| sg te 
John Stokys, wnder the direction of the archbishop, was 
elected ss prolocutor in the same formal? manner as when 
William Lyndwood was appointed in 1425; and Mr. Stokys 
ia mentioned in a subsequent * session of this synod as the pro- 
locutor of the clergy, from which it may be gathered that he Negi ~ 
erved the office throughout the duration of the convocation, 

In tho next convocation of Canterbury, held* at S. Paul's,| + Cone. 
London, a.p. 1460, under Archbishop Thomas Bouchier, the oa 
same prolocutor was elected and formally presented as in the 
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year 1453, and he was a third time chosen in the convo- 
cation held at 8S. Pauls®, a.p. 1463. From this date 
the regular existence of that officer may be traced h 
the subsequent history, the prolocutors being elected im- 
mediately after the opening of convocation. For example, 
we find Mr. William Pykenham elected in® 1481 x.9., 
Mr. Thomas Cooke in 1486, Mr. Humphrey Hawarden* 
in 1439 x.8. De. John Taylor’ in 1521, Mr. Richard 
Wolman® in 1529, Mr. Gwent" in 1536. Tho office thus 
seems to have arison by degrees and as occasion required ; 
and when the separation of the synod habitually took place, 
then the regular election of prolocutor became a settled 
usage. For Archbishop Parker laid down as an estab- 


Py lished practice in his day that which is the custom in 


ours, when he thus wrote: “It! is the habit for the arch- 
bishop to advise and exhort the members of the lower house 
to withdraw thither, and with unanimous counsel and con- 
sent to choose a learned, pious, and faithful man as pro- 
Jocutor, whom they may present to the archbishop with all due 
solemnity in the chapter-house at the subsequent session.” 
ieaaieg After the election of a prolocutor by the 
the pmlecstor, lower house, it is now the practice to present 
him to the archbishop and his suffragans, for admission to that, 
responsible office which his brethren haye conferred on him. 
This practice is of very ancient date; the first! account of it 
we find in the year 1453 x.s, when the clergy haying been 
required to retire and choose their prolocutor (who in that 
year™ was Mr, John Stokys), first made their choice, aud 
thon presented the person selected to the upper house’, ‘The 
same course! was pursued in 1460; and from that time we 
have common records of the practice. In the earlier instances 
the archbishop is said to have “admitted ™ and accepted” the 
person presented; in later times he is said to “haye® ap- 
proved and confirmed him, with the consent of his brethren” 
the suffragan bishops. 

‘Thus the office of prolocutor is one of very high antiquity, 
For the forms of election and presentation, the foregoing 








precedents may be quoted, and those forms are to this 


+ © Rereginmque viram in probecutores eleri et pramittitur electum, reveros- 
dissimo patri reverewdinque petritas prawentands,”"— Syn, Avg. pe OB. 
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day strictly adhered to in the southern province of England.) an, 


Tmmediately on the opening of the convocation at S. Paul’s,| —"—" 


after divine service, the lower clergy retire to the north aisle of| 
§. Paul's Cathedral, where the election takes place. ‘lwo per- 
‘sons are also chosen to present the prolocutor clect. At the 
commencement of the enauing session, now usually held in 
the Jerusalem chamber, Westminster, he is presented by 
thoge selected for that purpose, one of whom addresses the 
archbishop in a Latin spoech—the members of the upper 
house being seated, those of the lower standing—and the 
archbishop in an answor, delivered also in Latin, accepts and 
confirms as prolocutor of the lower house the person so 
presented to himself and his suffragans. The prolocutor, 
then fully admitted to his office, replies in a Latin oration 
suitable to the occasion, and touching on such topics as 
appear to him proper. 

‘The high honour attached to this office receives additional 
Tustre from such names as those of Dean Taylor, Dean Nowel, 
‘Dr. Whitgift’, Dean Overall, Dr. Jane, and Dr. Atterbury h 
having been since the Reformation connected with it. Nor can|~ 
ithe thought that its former dignity will be a whit impaired in 
the hands of its present possessor, on whom it was conferred 
fn the year 1852 by his brethren the lower clergy without a 
dissentient voice. His zeal for the house of God has been fully 
manifested in the late restorations of the decaying cathedral 
of Ely to its original beauty, and perhaps more than its 
original splendour ;—good works carried on with pious care 
and unwearied diligence. Tho ancient and honourable office 
of prolocutor may open opportunities for the exercise of 
Tike qualities, in promoting God's glory by the re-edifien 
tion of Cod Jong neglected spiritual fabric of the Church of 


cir miine? The records of the province of York never 
bcs haying been kept in so full a manner as those of 
Canterbury, we have not opportunities of tracing ont the 
origin of the prolocutor’s office in the northorn synod with 
‘the same facility as in the southern. There is, however, a 
very distinct account of the convocation” held under Arch- 
bishop Komp in the year 1426, the fourth of K. Henry VI. 
In that assembly Dr, Jobn Castell was elected unanimously 
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4-D.1279 | a8 prolocutor, and was presented to the presidents of the York 
ee, Synod for confirmation, who “with all willingness admitted 


him, as a useful and worthy man, to that office’.” We find 
him accepting the office with the usual protest* of his in- 
ability to fill it properly; and from this protest being here 
recorded as an usual ane, we may well gather that the election 
of a prolocutor in the northern province was at this time cus 
tomary. But this is made more clearly evident from the 
answer given by the lower house to the upper at a subsequent 
session of this convocation, in which it was stated that it was 
“contrary to the laudablo customs of that province for any 
articles to be brought up to the presidents exeept by word of 
mouth of the prolocutor’.” Here ix an evident proof that 
the office of prolocutor in that province was one even of 
older date than this (1426), though it is perhaps not pos 
sible to fix it precisely. Subsequently, the York records 
supply the names of several prolocutors. 

In the conyoeation held at York, November 24, 1545, 


. | Mr, George Palmes* was presented and admitted as prolo- 


cutor; and he also executed his office at a session* held in the 
month of December in that year. 

In 1606 ~.8., when the York Convocation was convened to 
ratify the present canons of tho English Church, and “to! 
number them among the constitutions and eanons of the 
province af York,” Dr. Goodwyn was elected" prolocutor; 


, and in the discharge of his duty at a later session, he read 


over those canons to the northern synod, in order to their 
being ‘examined ” and considered.” 

Dr. John Neil was clected*, prosonted, and admitted as 
prolocutor by the northern synod in 1661, when K. Charles 
IL. sent down a requirement? to Acceptus Frewon, Arch- 
bishop of York, to convene his provincial synod for a 





revision of the Book of Common Prayer, afterwards 50. 
happily aceomplished. And upon the Jast day of November 
in that year Dr, Neil is mentioned as engaged in his duties, 
Wires ncahamatihe ahs sda eatiniomncicrske> 91m 
ii, ans, ° 

“Ons referenderetis hajasmodi, cum protestativan conswetd, eponte in se 
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together with the prelates and clergy of the lower house at 
York, in electing proxies* from their body to attend in the 


‘Conyoeation of Canterbury on their behalf, and for the purpose ; 


“Thus in the northern synod this office dates its origin 
from very early times, having probably arisen almost simul- 
in both provinces; and in the York Conyocations 
it has been continued down to a comparatively modern date, 
though from impediments, perhaps not altogether insurmount- 
able, it is at this time in abeyance, 
an, a Upon the office of proloeutor it may be re- 
‘ice | ‘Srotoeu. Marked gonorally, that at its first institution, 
when the lower house retired for deliberation 
‘upon any particular business, the proloeutor had no more to do 
than to deliver, upon their return to the presence of the arch- 
bishop and the upper house, the sense of the clergy in the hear- 
ing of all. “* And® in this united state, whatever directions the 


president and bishops had to deliver to the clergy were given |" 


immediately to the whole body. But as their dobates grow 
by degrees more separate,” the clergy not only sent up their 
opinions and resolutions to the upper house by their pro- 
Jocutor, but it became customary for him to convey also back” 
to them any commands or admonitions which the upper house 
magi have to give ‘Thus by degroes the duties of his office 
arose. ‘They chiefly consist now in moderating the debates of 
the lower house, in conveying “to* the bishops the petitions 


and opinions of their clergy, and in carrying back to the|”” 


clergy the advice and direction of the bishops.” By which 
intervention the convocation, though separated into two 
bodies, remains in effect a united provincial synod. 
XItL Of ihe ‘From the very earliest tines the clergy were 
fying orl always encouraged to inform the ecclesiastical 
‘sourpeation, synods of our country when any matters came: 
within their cognizance which tended to the injury of religion 
or the dishonour of the Church. It is clear that the parochial 
clergy scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
Tand would have opportunities of obtaining much information, 
Which could hardly come to the knowledge of any other but 
And not only was encouragement held out that: 
should be given, bat canons of a very early 


* Brn, Ange 
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A.D. 1979 |date exist on this subject. The fourth and fifth of those 
a called “Edgar's Canons,” which were promulgated * under 


ne ¢, Beit 
es. 
"Can. ¥. 


Archbishop Dunstan about a.p. 960, provide that “every 
priest® shall declare to the aynod any injustice whieh may 
have been committed against him ;” and also, “that every’ 
priest shall inform the synod if he is aware of any contumacious: 
person in his parish,—of any one who has fallen into mortal 
sin and cannot be brought to repentance and amendment.” 
It was from this old custom of delating offenders and 
offences to synods that the habit arose in convocation of 
presenting grievances and matters requiring reformation 
(gravamina et reformanda); a habit of constant occurrence 
during the period before us, Sometimes “ gravamina” were 
presented by the prelates® of the upper house, sometimes by 
the proctors® of the lower, to the archbishop and bishops’; 
and somotimes each bishop and the clergy of each diocese 
were severally! asked if they had their particular “ grava- 
mina” reduced to writing and ready for presentation, Some 
times also committees! were appointed to hear the complaints 
of clergymen and form “ gravamina™ upon the evidence pro- 
duced. And “‘gravamina” of such a formal and authoritative 
character, if emanating from the lowor house, were usually 
presented by the prolocutor*, But it is clear that each indi- 
vidual member of the synod has a right also to presont his 
own peculiar *gravamina,” not only by ancient usage, but by 
the established practice? of convocation since the reformation, 
Thus the: fullest opportunity was always granted by these 
various means for the discovery of grievances and scandals, 
and this was a most salutary provision. It was usual for the 
“gravamina et reformanda”™ to be considered in convocation, 
‘and when, after deliberation, conclusions had been arrived at, 
articles* of the clergy, ax they were called, were framed in 
accordance with those conclusions, and were presented in 
parliament as the basis™ upon which legal enactments might 
‘be built, And this is the course, as regards ecclesiastical 
legislation, which, so Jong a4 2 connexion between Church 


7 Coran ... arblepiscopo et coufrateibus ... compargerant procuratores 
sh gis plars reheat greene.” ~Cone. Mag, Beit. ti. 338. 

6 Alis gravamina cloro illats . .. exper quibus certl articall tw parkiamento. 
‘pro parte cleri porrigendl conciplebantur.”—Cone. Mag. Brit. fil. <3. ae 
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and State Insts (and long may it last !) would appear to be the 
‘most reasonable to pursue in this country. This would be in 
accordance with the old Anglo-Saxon principle of govern- 
ment, that the law divine and ecclesiastical questions should 
he treated of in proper synods, and that their conclusions, if) 
deemed by the supreme civil legislature to be conducive to 
the general good, should receive the sanction of the State, 
and thus become binding not only in court of conscience but 
in the exterior forum also. Thus would suggestions for the 
good government and wholesome discipline of the Church be 
made by hor proper representatives, and by those who are most 
conversant with such subjects; and those suggestions being 
presonted as “articles of the clergy,” might, in accordance with 
the prineiplea of the time-honoured constitution of England, 
receive that powerful sanction from the imperial legislature, 
which would ensure general obedience, and provide ready reme- 
dies against numerous abuses, now grievous scandals to our 
country, 
xiv. Batysstient Statements that originally the convocations 
Senoyme ot i were chiefly called for the sake of granting 
subsidies, and were principally employed in that. 
duty, are very favourite ones in these days, and have been 
repeated with great nasurance in many quartera. But those 
large folios® which contain their voluminons acts rolating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, consisting of constitutions, canons, laws 
of Church discipline, regulations for cathedrals, churches, and 
monasteries, orders for choral services, examinations and trials 
of Templars, Lollards, and other heretics, judgments passed 
and executed,—all these can hardly have been studied with 
accurate and painstaking research by such os make these 
assertions. Those great monuments exist as an unanaworable 
contradiction to such statements, And if the memorials of 
our conyocations are noglected or overlooked, it is hardly 
suflicient to plead ignorance of their existence or contents as 
‘an accoptable excuse for such unwarrantable announcements 
the engagements in which they were occupied. 
So far from the subsidies having been considered the mast! 
ee tae nines tb oot too much to say 
accounts relating to such financial supplies form a 
portion of the records of the acts of our 
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AB, te79 convocations, That subject is usually disposed of in very fow 
et | words. Generally the bare fact is mentioned that a subsidy 
was sought and granted, and the matter is forthwith die 
missed ; while the acts connected with purely ecclesiastical © 
affhirs commonly extend over spaces somewhat daunting ever 
to Iaborious students. Indeed, in the treatment of ecele- 
siastical business and spiritual affairs by our conyocations | 
during a great part of the period now before us, that principle 
of exclusive attention to one point appears to have been ad~ 


adopt with regard to their naval force”, 
of convoeation were not only not considered as an accidental 
adjunct, but the rather no accidental adjunct was allowed to 
attach to them, 

To take one out of numerous examples which gt, be 
quoted. On the occasion of the very first convocation held 
in the reign of K. Henry LV,, under Archbishop Thomas 
Arundel, at 8, Paul's, a.v, 1399, that monarch sent the Earl 





before, to ask for a eubsidy. And the earl, on the part of the 
king, further gave the synod an express? assurance that it 
was not the king's intention or wish to exact money, or 





important business, extending to sixty-three heads, was trane- 
9 rd Bb vavreciy rivye deriv ewe eal BdX0 my, ead obe Ivtixeran, Sra 
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goted. And this may fairly be taken as an example of the AD. 1ar0 
conyocations assembled at this time. Indeed, the business of! — 
eonvocation during the earlier and middle part of our pre- 
sent period consisted chiefly in the trials of Templars, ac- 
cused of being a most pestilent sect, of Lollards, ns well ax of 
mishelieving persons generally, and in examinations af books 
accused of containing heresy. In the latter sort of employ- 
ment the convocations were much engaged also towards the end 
of this period’, some 
Mote or dea. 4% Fogards books, if they were found to) ix’ ta 
jog wish beeetal contain matter which was considered to be pre- 
oa judicial to tho faith, an order was usually made 
that they should be burnt. This was done in the case of a 
book belonging to John Oldcastell, Lord Cobham, which 4 he | «Cone. 
had sent to one Lynmore, an illuminator, in Paternoster Row, | "2" 
to be ornamented; but which, on being examined, and found 
to contain matter subversive of the faith and the Church, was 
condemned, and burnt* at S. Paul's cross in 1413. It was|+cone, 
by the way this same Lord Cobham who sent about unlicensed | "5," 
preachers sowing the seeds of Lollardism, in defiance of o 
‘neil * constitution made in that behalf, and asserted )s c+ 
that provineial synods had‘ no authority in such matters) ji, tos. 
which statement, among others, seems to have somewhat dis-|‘1 
turbed Archbishop Arundel*. Such assertions now meet|"thia. 
with greater fayour, their author, however, on this oceasion was: 
excommunicated *. The books of John Claydon, among which | -¢ eS 
was “The™ Lanterne of Light,” wore also burnt, having been BG 
examined and condemned in the convocation held* at S. Paul's, ing ne 
A.D. 1415, under Archbishop Henry Chicheley. Nor could eae 
‘a like fate for many of the mischievous publications with | ™ Mita, 
which this ago is postered be regretted by any well disposed |" 
Englishman, 


‘When porsons wore found guilty of horosy 
and false teaching, they were sometimes com- 

pelled to retract their tenets in the same place 

they had taught. This course was pursued with 

John Russell, who was forced by the convocation|, sem 

Paul's’, av. 1424, under Archbishop Honry | ™ 

;, to recant at Stamford a profligate* sermon preached ea 

ie a congregation in that place. Sometimes tho offondera| ¥-%a0* 
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wore delivered over to their respective dioccaans* for punish- 
ment and, if necessary, for imprisonment ; and sometimes thoy 
were handed over to the secular judge, who frequently com- 
-|pelled them to enter into recognizances for future good be- 
iS haviour. Instances of such procoodings before convocation 
may be found in the casesof Philip Rippyngdon® and John de 
Asshton *, in the year 1382; of Winchelsy, Hatton, Fleming, 
and Russell*, of Robert Hoke, rector of Braybrook, and of 
‘Thomas Drayton’, rector of Snave, in the year 1426; of Ralph 
Mungyn®, Richard Monk, and Thomas Garenter, in 1428; of 
Thomas Bagley", vicar of Maunden, in 1429; of John Bud- 
Lill’, in 1460; of Michael Gerdyn! and Simon Harrison, in 
1463; of Hugh Latymer*’, in 1532 ».s,, and of others, 
Conwoestions _-Oceasionally, though not perhaps very fre- 
romodtines, juently, the convocation, itself having passed 
eae oe Ball inflobedl geatiuetarl 
orig tty under its own authority. But. as it does not 
hig (at least so far as is easily discoverable) appear 
that the convocations had available machinery for punishment 
at their own disposal, this was not very often the case. There 
is, however, an account of a penalty inflicted under their 
‘own authority which is somowhat amueing, and perhaps in- 
structive. In Oetober, 1424, on the oceasion of John Wathe’s 
trial, who was convened before the whole* convocation for 
forging bulls with Martin V.'x name attached to them, the 
offender confessed his fault, and submitted himself to the sen- 
tence of the assembly. Archbishop Henry Chicheley, to whom 
the office of giving judgment was committed, pronounced it in 
the following March in the chapter-house at S, Paul's, and it 
was thus executed ', The forged bulls were hung open round 
John Wathe's neck, and » high paper cap was placed on his 
head, bearing this inecription in letters large enough to be 


* Latimee’s submission was couched in thes wonls: “My lords, 1 do confers 
that 1 have risordorod mysolf very farre, in that T have 40 preumptucualy and 
boldly preached, reprovsing certain things, by «hich the people that were infirm 
hath taken occasion of Ul, Wherefore F ask forgiveness of my misbehaviour, T 
‘will be glad to make amends; and I have spoken indisereetty in yehemence of 
speaking, and hare erred tn some things ; and .n manner have been in ® wrong 
way (as thas), lacking discretion io many shings."—Conc, Mag. Brit. fie 747. 

* © Corain tote concilio adducebmtar quidam dominus Johannes Wathe,”” &c.— 
(Cove, Mag. Brit, ii. 429, 
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read by all bystanders, “the forger of bulls.” Tn such guise) a.p, 1979 
he was wot upon a horse without saddle, and made to ride in, —!"™ 


sight of the populace at the head of general procession of, 
the whole city of London through Cheapside and Walbrook. 
Thence returning by Watling Street, he was foreed to witness 
the burning of his forged bulls in a fire before the south door 
of S. Paul's Cathedral, and then, being led into the chureh, 
had to swear before the archbishop, that he would undergo 
the same penance in tho city of Lincoln and the town of 
Great Grimsby, where it was asserted he had proviously 


Such a penalty, under civil sanctions, might, without much 
Herpes, be considered fitting for the authors of many of| 
those mischievous publications which in this day disgrace our 


But even if right-minded men would see 

to Without regret euch ignominious punishments 

inflicted upon the authors of some of those: 

immoral, obscene, and blasphemous writings which ema- 
nate from a portion of tho pross of the present day,—a 
cause of shame to the virtuous, of gratification only to the 
licentious and profane,—such inflictions would, under all cir- 
cumstances, be best executed by the civil power. Corporal 


and personal punishments are scarcely fitting weapons for the| 


Church's warfare. Her arms are spiritual, The proper 
penalty for her to inflict is a withdrawal of spiritual bless- 
ing. Her province is to separate the wicked from the com- 
munion of the faithful; to forbid the unholy an approach to 
her holy altars; to deny him who scoffs at Christ's law any 
participation in Christ's best gifts— 

“i autem Bocloviasn non audierit sit tibi sicut othnicus ot publicanus ",’* 



























demion of Arche in* the ninetieth year of his age. To him sue-| 4.0. 1500 
Basta Wiz ceeded” Henry Dean, who was translated from «rary 
thm Warum, Salisbury to the see of Canterbury. After| 
this time the acts of the Canterbury Convocation were not! }.Ro™, 
recorded in the archbishop’s registers, as previously, but were’ hee 
entered into distinct volumes. These last mentioned docu-| ii. 


ments porishod in the groat fire of London, s.n. 1666, And||ict'e"Zit 
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_* Wolsey endeavours valnly to unite there two provincial xynoda into one national council, 
ate preletorum et clert aique abbatis et convents dict! morasterii voluutate et 
te /*—Cone, Mag. Brit. i. 608, 

per Chiiati legen cet eta supremum enpate” ‘Title granted to K. Henry 
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thus the student of our synodieal history ix taken ata 
disadvantage, from the loss of many of the records 
Church which relate to that most important era cow RI ide 
Happily, however, from various collateral sources information 
may be gathered; and sufficient proofs of undoubted autho- 
rity may be produced to shew that the reformation of the 
English Church was her own proper work, and effected by 
legitimate means,—the acts of her provincial synods, 
Archbishop Henry Dean lived but a short time after his 
promotion to the see of Canterbury. At his death Arch- 
.|bishop William Warham succeeded, whose first provincial 
hie was held at 8. Paul's*, Feb, 16, 1504 ».3. 
Having traced the constitutional history of 
our convocations, as sottled upon the ancient 
ily basis of the primitive provincial synods of the 
ps Chureh, we now must inquire, it in the prosecu- 
tion of the subject, into the part which the 
2 convocations took in the proceedings connected 
with that great event—the Reformation in England. It is of 
course assumed, according to the universally admitted prin- 


ciples of the Church of Christ in every age, that questions of 
doctrine, religious rites, and spiritual discipline can only be 
rightly and justly settled in the recognized synods of that 
branch of the Church to which such questions apply. Tt is 
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by no means asserted that other and extraneous powers have 
not been sometimes brought to bear on these subjects; but 
such managements should be looked upon as warnings, not as| {| 
examples. The mischievous eccentricities of tyrants which 
abound in the pages of history may bring forth some fruit in 
season, if they serve only to put succeeding generations on 
their guard against repetition of outrage. 

It would of course be quite beyond the limit of inquiry here 
| proscribed to attempt even the roughest outline of the history 
| of the Reformation generally in Europe. But it comes within 

the proper scope of the undertaking before us to trace care- 
fully and distinctly the part which our eonvocations took in 
| that great change as regarded our own country, And that 
that part was far more important than has often been repre-| 
sented, will appear to any one who carefully considers the re-/ 
cords which bear upon the matter. The Reformation could 
only have been legally carried on by the formal acts of England's 
provincial synods; and that such formal acts were passed, 
both in discarding the jurisdiction of Rome, and in ratifying 
the authoritative documents, service books, and articles which 
were subsequently received into this Church, and which now 
form her code of laws and her authorized ritual, will, it is 
hoped, appear to be satisfactorily proved as the subject is 
proceeded with. The great act which led in due course and 
by a natural succession of consequences to the completion of 
the Reformation here was, the rejection of the papal supremacy by 
the Baglish Church. This important act was authorized finally 
and formally by the Convoeations of Canterbury and York in 
the year 1534; and that ora must therefore be looked upon as 
the turning point at which our Church by her own inherent 
power recovered her ancient liberty, and as the memorable 
occasion which records a claim asserted by her own voice for 
the restitution of her just independence. The present period 
of our inquiry ends with that event, and it will be needful 
to glance at some of the circumstances which led to it. 

m™ cu Men's minds throughout Europe were at this 
sume new tent period generally directed to the abuses which 
ploccnin sr had grown up in the Roman Church as regarded 

doctrine and practice, and were busied in in- 
vestigating the slender foundations upon which that Church 
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A.D 1300 rested her assumed title to universal dominion. At the same 
time, from the over-munifieence of Pope Leo X., the papal 
exchequer had become low, and endeavours were made to 
recover it by the sale of indulgences. 


Luther. 


—was now carried to a shocking extent; and the abuso 
excited to action, in the year 1517, Martin Luther, a hermit 
friar of Wittemburg. “He? thought the people doubly 
cheated; and that they not only lost their money, but were 
jin danger of suffering much farther in their spiritual interest.” 
From his exertions a great movement commenced in Ger- 
many, The controversy grew warm. Luther was cited® to 
Rome to answer for his boldness. But the Pope being 
solicited to permit the cause to be tried in Germany, made 
concession, by consenting® that Luther should appear before 
the logate Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg. Tho hermit friar, 
however, during the conference indulged in too great an exhibi- 
tion of freedom, and the cardinal taking offence, their mecting 
was brought to an abrupt termination. Upon this the Pope, 
fearing lest his authority might suffer by the continuance of 
the controversy, sent a bull to Cardinal Cajetan, which was 
published at Lintz, in Austria, ‘This document set forth the 
value of indulgonces, and the power of the Pope, as vicar of 
Christ, to grant them; maintaining also that such was the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, and that her resolutions in 
faith ought not to be disputed. Luther saw that, if this bull 
should be accepted as the exposition of the truth, his cause 
was lost; and as it was evident that there was now no hope 
of m reconciliation between himself and his antagonist, he 
began to manage the controversy with less reserve, used more 
freedom of language, and #0 widened the breach, already suffi- 
ciently alarming. He informed the Pope that so long as he 
taught the truth his authority should not be apposed: but then! 
he made bold to udd, that oven his holiness was not exempt 
from such infirmities as are common to men; that the com- 
hat was unequal between so powerful a prelate as the Roman 
Pontiffand himself; and that he must retreat for protection to” 
council, hither, therefore, he referred biis case, as to“ the! 
last resort of justice, and the highest authority in the Church,” 
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Much excitement, somewhat adverse to the papal claims, was) 4.D, 1500 
eaused by this appeal: upon which Luther, perceiving his) x som 
doctrines to advance and his party to increase, took up frosh| {i 
ground, made further inroads upon his antagonist’s position, 
and struck at other points—decrying auricular confession, and 
assailing the weaknesses of the monastic orders. He made, 
also, demands of a more prossing character than before, and 
claimed the restitution of the cup to the laity in the holy 
communion. To so direct and general attack the Pope’ 
thought it necessary to oppose a bold front; he published al 
‘bull in which he “condemns * forty-two articles in Luther's! * coll. iv, 
doctrine, prohibits the roading of his books, and ordors them| "> 
to be burnt.” The flame was thus no longer smouldering, but 
now burst forth with open viclonco. Luther's resentment was 
0 far kindled when he heard of the burning of his books xt 
the universities of Louvaine and Cologne, that he ventured 
upon reprisals similar in kind; and before the assembled 
university of Wittemborg had a fire prepared, into which he 
threw the Pope's bull and decrotals together, ‘These rough 
proceedings on both sides laid the foundation of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, and were not without their effects on the 
— history of our own country. 
ot It was not only in roforenco to the doctrines 
hae (= taught, that the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century worked an alteration on the Church at 
large: buts deep and important change was effected by the 
Blow struck at the indefensible claim of papal supremacy, 
‘anil by the consequent removal of vast bodies of men from the 
influence of Roman jurisdiction. The English Church, of | 
old time independent of Rome, had by various arts in 
which the Popes were well ekilled been brought into sub- 
jection, but now opportunitics appeared to present them- 
selyee for the recovery of her ancient liberties, We have 
seen in former chaptera™* how ill] English Churehenen bore 
the interference of the Roman soe, tho mission of lagates i 
into this country, and the axsembling of synods here under|** 
that foreign authority. The general aspect of the aflhirs 
neemod however now to hold out a promise that by the 
0 LE payee of England might free 
herself from the fear of auch encroachmonts for the future, 
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‘The opportunity was hopeful, and she ultimately made good 
use of it. 
1V. Domenie ‘There were, moreover, other circumstances of 
hes vi K. anunusual character conneeted with this country 
- at the juncture under consideration, which 
somewhat tended to affect the current of ecclesiastical affairs. 
K. Henry VL. married carly in life Catharine of Arragon, 
the widow of his elder brother, Prince Arthur. ‘To marry a 
brother's widow was in direct contradiction to the law of the 
Church ; and therefore, in order to render this second mar- 
‘riage of Catharine a valid one, a dispensation! was obtained 
for its solemnization from Pope Julius If. The children of 
K. Henry VITL. and of Queen Catharine died young, with the 
exception of the Princess Mary, afterwards Queen of Bng- 
land. Now as time wore on K. Henry VIII, transferred his 
affections ™ from his wife to Ann Boleyn, and so cast about to 
devise means by which he might, under the protecting mantle 
of law, cover his wickedness in discarding his first partner 
and joining himself to another. ‘To this ond he said that his 
conscience" was vexed at having married his brother's widow. 
| He suggested that he was troubled with fears lest the Pope's 
dispensation, which allowed him so to marry, was null and 
void; for though his holiness “could® dispense with the 
canons of the Church, he had no privilege to relax the divine 
laws.” Hence the king argued that his marriage with Queen 
Catharine was an improper one; and so eought to be absolved 
from it, in order that he might enter into the holy estate of 
matrimony with one against whom no such exceptions could 





be brought— 
+ Conjugiuen vooat, hoo preetexit homine eutparn °°."* 


It would be out of place here to enter inte the interminable 
idences which passed between K. Henry and the 
Popes on this subject. All the powers which his majesty 
could bring to bear were exercised to induce the successors 
of Julius II. to cancel the dispensation which he had given 
for the royal marriage. And, on the other hand, all the delays 
which the court of Rome could devise were interposed so as 
to prevent the conclusion of this thorny business either one 
way or the other, If their holinesses gave a blank refusal, 
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there was danger of bringiag down upon themselves the anger A.D 1300 
of K. Henry VIIL and his ally Francis, the king of Prance.| x"iensy 
If, on the other hand, they consented to annul the original dis-|Y" 


pensation of Julius I1., so as to dissolve the marriage of 
K. Henry with Q. Catharine, and leaye him free to marry 
again, tho Emperor Charles V. (who was her nephow) would 
have been highly displeased, and might have proceeded to 
exact reprisals of a temporal character in return for such an 
exercise of spiritual authority. And besides these menacing 
horns of this dangerous dilemma, there was somewhat else in 
the way which rendered any advance towards the king of’ 
England's wishes exceedingly perplexing. For one Pope to 
retract documenta which another Pope had authorized (though*, 
indeed, such a contingency is not without precedent) would 
be matter of ill example, and might go far to shake the 
opinions of mon in the doctrine of infallibility. 
Tt must, be remarked that the English divines 
ye were generally favourable to the divorce of 
Thos mata K. Henry from Q, Catharine, holding the 
Gu opinion that in such a matter the original dis- 
pensation of Pope Julius II. was a strain of| 
power which he had no right to exercize, and therefore that 
the acts consequent upon it were null and void. If therefore’ 
all submission on the part of the English Church to the 
court of Rome should be thrown off, and a judgment of the 
provincial synods of England should be obtained in K. Henry's 
favour, the most formidable obstacles to his wishes would be 
removed, and he would be enabled to enter upon his new 
marriage under ecclesiastical sanction. And, indeed, the 
Convocation of Canterbury did subsequently, in April, 1533, 
vote for tho divorce, carrying the question by large majo- 





rities?*; the York Convocation following their example # in Gall 


the month sueceeding. 


# Seo the caso of Apinriws, the African presbyter, und the Canons of Santica, 
misquoted by Popo Zozimus, and by him attributed to Nice, and subseqnant cote 
‘duct of Popes Boniface and Cerlestine—Co I. i. 76—80. 

+ ‘Two questions were debated: 1. Was the marrying a deceased brother's wife 
‘after conrummation of marriage prohibited by God's law and above the Pope's Uis- 
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a or. Tho king's tyrannical mind could not bear 
sy Vit’ the thought of the English Church regaining 
als her ancient and just liberties without assuring 
to himself some of that jurisdiction which was 
to be withdrawn from Rome. This was an opportunity for 
the exercise of that busy meddling interference which, how- 
ever constant with him, is a type of his charactor attracting 
but little observation, ax being eclipsed by the dark and dreary 
catalogue of infamous crime which shrouds his iN 
A circumstance had taken place in the year 1527 which 
must. not be passed over, as it shews the advances which were 
made at that time for the emancipation of the Gallican 
Church, as well as our own, from the usurped jurisdiction of 
Rome; and as it also is supposed by an authority* in such 


ler. [matters to have suggested to K. Henry VIII, the fancy of 


becoming “head of the clergy.” In that year* it was “agreed 
‘between the kings of Franco and England that no general 
council summoned either by the Pope during his restraint (he 

then besieged in the castle of S, Angelo by the imperial 
army) or by the Emperor should be received.” And a further 
agreement was entered into that the two kings should endea- 
vour to “ prevail with the clergy of their respective dominions 
solemnly to protest agninst any such assemblies” It was 
also provided" that while the Pope remained under durance, 
if the English prelates with Cardinal Wolsey should make in 
convocation any regulations for the government of the Chureh 
of England, such regulations should be observed, provided 
K. Heory had given his consent for such a purpose. The 
same management was also to prevail in France; and the 
|Gallican® clergy, with K. Francis, were to stand in the same 
position in reference to the liberty of self-regulation in ecele- 


suggested the idea to K. Henry VILL. of arrogating to 
himself tho largest: possible portion of ecclesiastical jurisdic~ 
tion, which afterwards, whon the English Church had thrown 
off allegiance to Rome, he succeeded in grasping with greody 
rapacity. 

Under these preceding circumstances, —the 
sanblael te pre we doctrines of the Reformation a 








be tym English Church desiring to be relievod of the D150 
uy ni. authority of the Pope, K. Henry VIIT. en-| x nosp 
a. being able to prevail with Clement VII. to dis-| V! 
solve the marriage, the Nnglish clergy being opposed to the 
Pope's riews on this subject, and the king having also con- 
ceived the fancy of constituting himself ‘head of the clergy,” — 
it is no matter for surprise that great results ensued. Wolsey, 
too, formerly the friend and adviser of the king, and one of 
the chief supporters of papal jurisdiction here, had of late in- 
eurred tho hatrod of his eccentric and over changeablo master, 
whose severest strokes of cruelty were always directed against 
these ta whom he was most nearly linked by ties of intimate 
relationship, or most deeply obliged by acts of special serview. 
aud ae Such was the state of affhirs when the Qon- 
borg fe vocation of Canterbury met on the twenty-ninth 
day of April, 150, at S. Paul’s* Cathedral, under 
Archbishop Warham, and was continuod* to tho twonty-vighth | i 
day of March, 15317. ‘This provincial synod ate 
deserves special rogard, because i i. 
eal business there transacte be omitted) the concession | § 
of the title “supreme head” with a certain qualification was | 
to K. Henry VII rmal act of which the full 
and final rejection of papal supremacy by the English Church 
‘was the natural and speedy result. ‘This act may therefore be 
considered to have laid the foundation, though at first per- 
haps upon a dangerous bottom, of those events which ended | 
‘im the recovery of our Church’s anciont independence on tho 
Roman pontiff, and in the restitution of her doctrines to their 
primitive purity. It must bo borno in mind that, in the Inter 
end of the previous year, 1529, the question of the king's 
diyoreo, which had been entertained in this country before 
Wolsey and Cardinal Campegio, without any stops being made 
in advance, had been withdrawn to Rome*, And then the 
full stream of the King’s wrath was discharged upon Wolsey. |'“°* 
Hewas deprived of the broad wal, despoiled of York Place®, |+ 
now Whitehall, and indicted ® under tho statute 16 Rich. IT. 
(the statute of promunire) enacted against the 
‘or pursuing bulls, instraments, processes, &c, in the court af |! 
Rome or elsewhere, against the “king, his crown, and dignity.” 
‘The eardinal’s fate thus declining, as a weight upon descent 














.| gathered motion, and never stopped ti it reached the bottom 
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of misfortune; for several lords and others of the privy 
council, according to the usual practice of courtiers when a 
yoke-fellow has stumbled, fell upon him with the weight of 
forty-four articles“ in order to complete his demolition. And 


viv. | though the king showed ° some kind of relaxation towards him 
ie" |before his death, yet Wolsey remaining incompliant on the 


subject of the marriage, was arrested for high treason at 
Cawood, near York, and having set forward to London, in 
order to answer to the change, fell sick by berlin and died 


Rose, |*t the Abbey of Leicester‘, Nov. 26 or 28, 1 


§ Seq Coll, 
iy 176,177. 





Clergyinvolved Ub i is necessary to premise thus much in this 
ina pmmanice. place, as regards Wolaey, because the premunire 
in which he was involved was the foot stone on which that 
plan was laid which entrapped all the clorgy of England ina 
Tike perplexing snare,—a snare used to extort from them, on 
the king's behalf, in the convocation now before us a large 
amount of the goods of this world, and a title more properly 
‘connected with that world which is to come, 

For when Wolsey fell under the statute of preemunire, the 
clergy were denounced as being entangled in the same meshes, 
‘on account of having acknowledged his legatine authority, 
and an indictment under the above-mentioned statute was 
brought against the whole body into the King’s Bench. But 
that they had justly® incurred the consequences af so stringent 
an enactment is more than appears. Tt is not, however, 
uncommon to see injustice committed on that order of men 
hy the managements of political partizanship. Their rights, 
in times of public excitement, have not always been allowed 
to stand on the foot of the law like those of other subjects. 
The charge against them was that they had acknowledged 
Wolsoy's logatine authority. But, however much we may 
regret that the English clergy ever acknowledged any lega- 
tine authority whatsoever,—and to do them justice, as we 
have seen in a previous*® chapter, they did take frequent 
‘opportunities of resisting it,—yet surely K. Henry VIII. was 
the last person who should have been hard upon them for 
such a fault, Besides, the clergy of the province of Canter 
bury had resisted, to the best of their ability, the endeavour of 
Wolsey, flourishing with his pall, to withdraw them from their 
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own proper provincial synod at S, Paul's", and to unite them 
with his clergy of York at Westminster in 1523: and had it 
not been for the king's assistance the cardinal never would have 
treated the southern convocation! and Archbishop William 
‘Warham with that rugged! impertinence and cool assumption 
of superiority which the synod and the metropolitan of Canter- 
‘bury had to endure at his hands, So long as the cardinal was 
in favour with the king, no strain of authority over the Conc. Mag. 
English clergy was considered too high for him to excrcisc; 
but as soon as he fell under K. Henry's displeasure, that very 
yoko which had been, with the king’s full consent and f 
80 roughly imposed upon them, was referred to as a badge of 
theirdisobedience. When the indictment was brought against 
them into the King’s Bench, it is said that* “it was in vain to 
plead the king had not only connived at the cardinal’s pro- | wd 
ceedings, but made bim all that while his chief minister; that 
therefore they were excusable in submitting to an anti 80 
much encouraged by the king; specially since, if 


to all this it was anawered, that the laws were s\ 
that they ought to take notice of the constitution at their 
peril, and that their i, es could ‘not excuse them. How- 





feitures in the statutes, his ela cote 
willing, upon a reasonable composition and full s 
them.” 

‘This reasonable composition, upon which so graceful an act 
of favour was to be extended, amounted in the province of 
Canterbury! to 100,044/. 8s, 8d., and in that of York™ to Pag 
18,8402, 2. 10d."; sums of enormous amount when the value |i1'52 
of money at that time is considered, having been then worth {175° 
probably more than twenty times as much as they would be | yo", 
sow. In what the full submission consisted, and how it was |! 74 
extorted by degrees, we shall see as we proceed. For K. 
Henry, perceiving that the English Church was ready to throw 
off the papal dominion, and that the clergy were involved in 
& snare, thought this a happy juncturo, not anly for furnishing 
his exchequer, but for securing to himself some portion at 
east of that authority which was about to be denied to the 
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Ap Iss |Roman See. And s0, having entangled not only the clergy 


Baste 
ii sya, 


of England in a premunire, but a good part of tho laity too®, 
he resolyed to improve his opportunity, and push his advan- 
tage. 
m. Now tho English clergy were prepared to 
searoun ea reject the papal jurisdiction. But to confer 
tile of "supreme the title of “ supreme head™ of the Church upon 
a K, Henry, a distinction much coveted by his 
majesty, was, to speak softly, an exceptionable proceeding to 
which they were unwilling to lend themselves, notwithstanding 
the impending premunire, Menacing, however, with this 
frightful weapon, the king came down upon the southern synod, 
bidding them deliver up x subsidy of the extraordinary amount 
before mentioned. This subsidy passed both houses in the 
Convocation of Canterbury", on the 24th of January, 1631 
x8. But into the document which named the amount granted 
there was introduced an expression of a now and startling 
character. It ran thus:—‘'of the English Church and clergy, 
- Jof which the king alone is protector and supreme head.” 
Bi cera Cranmer and Cromwell wero suspected of 
having suggested this form to the king. But 
with whomsoever the fancy originated it surprised the clergy 
above measure. They hal voted their money on the 24th of 
January, but when they found the form in which the subsidy 
was to be presented, they were at # stand, being doubtful as 
to the extent of meaning to be attached to this dark phrase, 
‘and apprehensive lest dangerous consequences might ensue", 
The matter first came into discussion on the 7th of February, 
the debate was again renewed on the Sth, and through three 
seasions, viz., on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of February, endea- 
yours were made* to induce the king to modify the offensive 
clause. The lower house specified their reason for resistance. 
It was! “lest perchance, after a long lapse of time, the terms 
80 generally included in the article might be strained to am 
obnoxious ecnse'’—a reason which subsequent history has 
* Boclerle et cleri Anglicant cujaa protectar et supremum enput fe solu wet." 
Paaregy yey 
+ Ne forte post longwrl temporis tractam, termin} In code 


artioulo gene 
raliter positi iu sensum improbum trakerentar.""—Att, Rights, p. #2, quotes ex 
‘otis MSS. ~j 
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proved, was dictated by the exercise of a wise and prudent A.D. 1881 


a x 

Tekin wee The king, finding them firm in their resolve, |‘! 
oe relaxed somewhat, and sent down by the hands |}.0°% 5. 
of Lord Rochfort the article couched in less offensive terms, | ishucr 
stating that—“the king alone is protector and supreme 
head, avrxn cop, of the English Church and clergy’.” But 
yet this would not pass, They determined to run all hazards 
rather than submit to a term which might in after timos be 
construed to the disadvantage of the spiritual authority of the 
Church, and on which might be laid the foundations of such 
mumagements as would transfer the divine jurisdiction con- 
nected with the commission of the Galilean mount into the 


hands of the secular magistrate. 
"Tho title ‘Their fortitude on this occasion proved most 
od with a serviceable. ‘Choy had fought a battlo at uneven 


odds, on difficult ground, and under adverse cireumstances, 
but they maintained their position, and justly earned the 
gratitude of the Church in later times, Their resolution was 
not unrewarded, for on the 11th of February Archbishop 
Warham brought down to them a more inoffensive’ form, |* Cone. 
which he informed them the king was willing to accept. The ivi. 72 
terms of it ran thus:—“of the English Church and clergy, of | aur “ire 
which we recognize his majesty as the singular protector, the | *# 
only and supreme governor, AND, £0 FAR AS THE LAW oY 
Cxnisr premrrs, even the supreme head’.” With this saving 
clause, which most assuredly guarded against any spiritual au- 
thority being assignod to the temporal magistrate beyond that 
which the Lord Himself, the true Head of the Church, had 
authorized, the article passed. Indeed, the convocation ap- 
peared to think, whatever opinions they may have formed on 
the treatment they had received, that there was here no just 
cause for open remonstrance, for when Archbishop Warham 
proposed the question, ‘most of the members said nothing.” |5Coll. i. 
He then remarked, “whoover* is silont gives consent,” npon 
© © Cujus protector et supremum caput post Deum is solus est.’”—Cone. Mag: 
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whieh a reply was immediately made, “ then we all are silent®.” 
‘Thus the matter passed in the morning session*. But the 
king, having receded so far from his original demand, was re- 
See of York solved to have a more explicit consent than such as was 
——— | aignified by silence only ; and the debate being resumed in the 
afternoon’, the clause in the schedule of the subsidy, as Inst 
recited, was formally agreed to by both houses, ‘The arch- 
bishop and all the bishops who were present, eight in number, 
together with sixty-two abbots and priors, subseribed to it 
reales In the lower house thirty-six members 
voted for it, bringing in the proxies of forty-eight more, and 
this number of eighty-four, obtaining a majority, carried the 
matter there, This title, therefore,—“ supreme head so far 
as the law of Christ permite,”—as applied to Henry VIII, 
dates from the session of the Canterbury Convocation, held 
February 11th, 1531 x.s. 

_ ty The dispute being thus smoothed over in the 
xe Spool in Canterbury Convocation, the money voted, and 

the desired title granted, though divested of a 
great share of its original assumption by the addition of the 
saving clause, the king signed* a bill for the pardon of the 
clergy of the southern provinee, which the lords passed in par 
liament, but at which the commons demurred, Their reason 
was, that they were not thomselves included in the release, 
However, being advortised that they* were not to make their 
own terms for an act of grace, they gave way, and ee 
carried, But this extended to the province? of 
the northern synod, therefore, had to follow the example oftheir 
southern brethren before the indemnity could be secured by 
themselves. Still, notwithstanding the threatening storm, the 
York clergy delayed to take shelter; the title of supreme head, 
even with the ealvo, met with far groator® obatructions there, 
so that, after much debate and frequent adjournmente, no 
resolution upon the point was arrived at in that convocation 
until May 4, 1581. And even though the unpalateable 
clause was then passwd, the grant of their subsidy being made*, 
“mutatis mutandis,” in the same form as that of Canterbury, 
yet Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, felt it his duty to enter’ 

be against the proceedings. As this venerable 


+ ftaque tacemus omnes” 















had a great reputation az being one‘ of the best, most modo- 
rate, and lonrned prolates of his time, his protest, which eon- 
tains much weighty matter, is worthy of perusal. 

‘Bebep Tus  “This® clause,” said the bishop, “seemed to 
allerole!. have an inoffensive appearance at the first 
view; but considering that some persons lately prosecuted 
upon suspicion of heresy have interpreted these words to an ill 
sense, questioned the jurisdiction of their ordinarics, and 
endeavoured to shelter themselves from the censures of the 
Church; for this reason, I concoive, this recognition ought 
to be couched in terms more precise and distinguishing. For 
if the words hold forth no more than this meaning, that the 
king is, under Christ, suprome head in his dominions, and par- 
ticularly of the English clergy in temporal matters, this, as it 
is nothing more than we are all willing to acknowledge, x0 to 
prevent all misconstructions from heretics the clause should 
be put inclear and decisive language, But, on the other side, 
if we are to understand that the king is supreme head of the 
Obureh, both in spirituals and temporals, and that this eupre- 
macy is conferred on him by the laws of the Gospel—for thus 
some heterodox and malevolent persons construe the proviso 
“‘as faras the law of Christ pormits”—then this construction 
being repugnant, as I conceive, to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, I must dissont from it. And notwithstanding the 
clause, a8 far as the law of Christ permits, may be taken by 
way of limitation and restriction, yet, because the proposition 
i still somewhat involved, I think it ought farther to be dis- 
charged from ambiguity. For supreme head of the Church 
carries a complicated and mysterious meaning; for this title 
‘may either relate to apirituals, or temporals, or both. Now 
when @ proposition is thus comprehensive and big with 
several meanings, there is no rcturning a single and catego- 
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AD. 1581, protestation may be entered upon the journal of the convo- 


hin 


cation.” 


Seat Yo ‘Thus the yenerable prelate, Tunstall, Bishop of Durharm, 


fae 





delivered his scruples on the subject ; and it was, if not to this 
protest, at any rate to some papér of a like tendency that the 
king indited a response of a prolix character, which in some 
respects is worthy of observation”, as shewing that even his 
majesty’s encroaching spirit was satisfied with a somewhat 
smaller share of authority in spiritual matters, than has been 
sometimes claimed as the necessary result of his policy and 
management on this occasion. 

Those ace of _ Such, then, were the first formal stops, autho- 
the ¥o provineal oo. So anhndioe te 
Sree ors the final rejection of the 
Hen thy i England, Tee nat 
to K. Henry VIII. by our two provincial synods, and running 
in these words, “ We recognize his majesty as the singular 
protector, the only and supreme governor, and, 40 far as the 
law of Christ permits, oven the supreme head of the English 
Chureh and clergy.” This was agreed to, ns hag been said, in 
the Convocation of Canterbury, on the 11th! of Feb,, 1531 
.s., and in that of York on the 4th! of May, 1531. And 
though it may appear somewhat pertinacions to repeat facts 
‘and to insist with such exact precision on the dates of the 
formal acts which passed at this eventful period, yet surely it 
is pardonable so to do, in order to shew that in such matters 
the acts of our synods preceded, and did not follow, the acts of 
the imperial legislature. The contrary is so frequently and so 
boldly asserted, that it ia peculiarly necessary in these days 
to specify the landmarks of history and dofino the eras of 
time, in order to settle the truth on its legitimate foundations, 
‘This remark is hero made in referenco to the statute "for the 
restraint of appeals *" which, a8 gentlemen learned in the law 
are well aware, was passed in the parliament which meembled 
Feb. 4, 1533 y.s., notwithstanding the yery surprising an 
ineencerecia reepectiog: (ia date 'ehich, aie iall Sepstam 
Court of Queen's** Bench in 1850, That act, there 
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matters should be first treated of in synods and then reduced 
to law in parliament was usually practised at the time we are 
considering, in aceordance with the ancient constitution of our 
country, and in direct contradiction to those principles which 
the glosses of latter days represent to have prevailed at the 
time of the reformation. For we are to consider that the 
papal supremacy had already been virtually renounced by the 
English Church, though the decision was not formally and finally 
ratified until three years afterwards, as will presently appear. 
VIL Cauerbury _We now take leave of the provincial synods 
synod 4.0. 1582.” of Canterbury and York, which broke up on the 


28th! of March and 4th™ of May, 1531 respectively, and|%¢ 


pass on to some matters which, in point of time, must be 


considered before we come to the last formal step which con-| ; 


eluded the rejection of the papal supremacy in England. 






The Convocation® of Canterbury met again on the 16th| pate 


of October, 1531, and was continued to the 2lst of March,|} 


152 ws, That assembly was engaged in ecclesiastical 
business, such as testamentary matters, clergy discipline, and 
the submission of Mr. Hugh Latymer, subjects unnecessary 
to dwell on in our present inquiry. From the day last men- 
tioned the assembly was continued to the 12th ? of April, 1 

and as in the sessions resumed on that day a submission 
on the part of the clergy in convocation was made, which has 
exerted a remarkable influence on the subsequent history of 
our Church, the acts of this synod desorve the most careful 
consideration. 

Complain of On the 12th of April, 1532, the Convocation 
ing and cB of Canterbury met in the chapter-house® at 
deny. Westminster; and on the first day of their 
assembly Archbishop Warham introduced ', as the subject for 
discussion, a supplication which had been presented to the 
king by the lower house of parliament against the “arch- 
bishops‘, bishops, or ordinaries.” The lower house of 





| convocation was informed that the king required a speedy 


answer, and the document submitted for their consideration 
was handed to the prolocutor, in order that he might read 
it to the assembly. The supplication of the commons con- 
tained several articles of complaint; but those chiefly insisted 


on, and which indeed constituted the chief burden of their! s¢. 
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AD. 15%, |alleged grievance, were Ist, that™ the ecclesiagtical laws then 
Wiltinn’ |in force, that is, the old eanonical constitutions, contained 
yizee |many things injurious to the king's prerogative, and burden- 
some to the subject; and 2ndly, that the clergy claimed to 
enact new canons by their own sole authority, without consent 
of the crown. ‘These complaints, if not previously forged on 


ing to his majesty, in the collision of forces which was likely 
to enaue, a fresh accession of ecclesiastical juriadiction. To 
these complaints the clergy made a reply which was 
in the upper house of the synod on April 15th*; and in the 
© [lower four days afterwards, on the 19th of the same month. 
| Clogs ant ‘This reply was drawn by way of address to the 
reels king*. The clergy express themselves with great 
‘deference to the royal authority, declare that thoy haye con- 
sidered the supplication of the commons; and in accordance 
.. | with the king's command now make answer * beseeching® his 
vo, race's indifferent benignity graciously to hear the same.” 
| As regarded the complaint touching the old canons and 
constitutions, they suggest that thoir authority was grounded * 
upon the Seripture of God and the determinations of the 
.. |Church, which should be “the rule* and square to try the 
justice of all laws, as well spiritual as temporal:” they trast, 
as the laws of this realm have been “made* by most Chris 
tian, religious, and devout princes and people,” and haye 
proceeded from one fountain, that so, if sincerely interpreted, 
there will bo found no inconsistency between the 
of Church and State, but that the one will conduce to aid § 
maintain, and support the other. But if it should appear 
otherwise, they assure the king that they will ondeavour to 
“reform# their ordinances to God's commission, and to eon- 
* |form their statutes and laws” to the determination of Serip- 
ture and of the Church; and at the same time they 
a devout hope that the crown and people 








conjoi the same.” Thus far their reply as regarded the old) A.p. saa. 
canons and constitutions of the Church. In reference to the| Fin”? 
desire, that the royal assent should be required for the ratifiea-| ~~ 
tion of sew canons to bo mado by the Church, they think 

that they may not in such sort absolutely “ restrain’ the) Pun 
doing of their office in the feeding and ruling of Christ's) iti 751. 
people” But they so far decline from any intention of bring- 
‘ing themselves into collision with the crown, that their words 
are, “we most humbly € desire your grace so from henceforth aoe 
to shew your grace’s mind and opinion to us what your high 
wisdom shall think convenient ;” and this in order that they 
might attend and act accordingly, under God's direction. 
Further, they desire” the king to follow the steps of his progeni- 
tors, to defond euch laws as tho clergy, according to their a 
calling and by the authority of God, shall mako for his honour, 
the edification of virtue, and the maintenance of Christ's faith. | 
Of this faith they take leave to remind the king that he is! \Ce 
defender in name, and has, up to this time, been a special 
protector in deed. They conclude! by desiring the king to : 
discharge from his mind every suggestion that they had jn"¥sn""" 
endeavoured to presume or usurp beyond their proper bounds, 
and add their hope that he will excuse them from any such 





It is believed that Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
‘had the chief hand in drawing up this addross, as a lottor of 
his is* oxtant in which he excuses himself upon the matter, |* Cor. 
though without receding? from these principles which wore 42" kiv 
contained in it. But neithor the address nor the letter were 
at all satisfactory to his majesty, who forwarded the former 
to the speaker of the House of Commons with this remark, 
“We think this answer will smally please you, for it seemeth 
tous very slender. You be a great sort of wise men; I doubt 
not you will look cireumspectly on the matter, and we will 
be indifferent between you.” That the king ever was or 
ever could be an indifferent modiator in such a business, in 
his own sense of the word, is incredible. That he wasso in its 
modern acceptation ix matter of history. 

‘The convocation were now under the necessity 
of entering further upon the matter, and their |= 4x. 

‘debates were resumed on Monday®, April 20th, 1693, anda" 


Appr (a) 
idan ie, | 
190. 
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AD. sea, continued to the following Monday, May 6th, without effect. 
wie ‘On that day the prelates desired tho lower house to draw 


Bim” 





ja fresh reply; and consequently a committee was appointed 
and a new document penned. This was Inid before the 
upper house on Wednesday °, May 8th. Upon the assent of 
the upper house being signified to this second reply®, whieh 
was drawn with great spirit and firmness, the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln, the Abbots of Westminster and Burtoa, 


Brit. | Sampson, dean of the chapel, and Fox the almoner were 
i. 


appointed to present it to the king, and, at the same time, to 
be inatant with him for the protection of the immunities and 

of the Church. Tho convocation was then con: 
tinued to the following Friday', May 10th, in order that the 
King’s opinion, on this second reply of the clergy, might be 
obtained. 

The clergy's second reply turned upon two points, Int’ as 
regarded new constitutions to be made by them; 2ndly, as 
regarded old constitutions to be reformed by them. In 
reference to the first, they argue from the plain history of 
the Christian Church that, int matters of faith and good 


| manners noecsaary to the soul's health, the Church bas a xpi: 


ritual juriediction and judicial power, and that euch authority ® 
has always beon allowed to the spiritualty by Christian 
princes, whose consent to the laws of the Church is involved 
not only in the princes’ own submission to the faith Catholic, 
but is ratified by themselves, first. generally at their baptism, 
and after, more specially and most commonly by their corporal 
oaths at their coronation. They remind the king that the 
authority which the clergy claim was asserted to belong to 
thom most vehomently by himself, in his book written against 
Martin Luther; and this essay they reckon that of his 
honour he cannot, so of his goodness he will not revoke. 
But they so far give way a8 to say that they will not™ publish 


nit 
or put forth any constitutions without his highness* 


except they concern the maintenance of faith and morals, and 
the reformation and correction of sin. ‘Thus far they delivered 
their sentiments in respect tothe cnactment of new constitutions. 

As regarded tho old constitutions they say, if there be any 
such containing matter contrary to the Jaws temporal, and 
the royal prorogative, not being now in use, and not concerning: 


















the faith or reformation of sin*, that will right gladly} a.m, 1202, 
in that part rovoke them. vice pats 
‘Aitkte teat When this reply was offered to the king he|tmc 
Seeaeenre wee Mil) anvilling to be satisfied, and ordered | Mag. Be. 
4 form to be delivered to Fox tho almoner, | oll. 1. 
whieh he was to carry back to the synod with a request that 
the members would sign it. The convocation had been, a8 was 
said, continued to? Friday, May 10th, and on that day Fox|7 Ai 
teported the dissatisfaction of the king, and produced the fresh |e" ™ 
document, with nothing less than which his majesty, as was 
said, would be content. It was couched in these words ;— 

1, “That no* constitution or ordinance shall be horesfter by |r Ais 
the clergy enacted, promulged, or put in execution, unless the |fa°teitiy. 
king’s highnoss do approve tho eamo by his high authority | Cons 
and royal assent; and his advice and favour be also inter-|it 14 
poued for the execution of every such constitution arnong his |cles sry 
highness’ subjects.” the caps bn 

2. “That whereas divers of the constitutions provincial, |r s 
which have been heretofore enacted, be thought not only |‘\!\7 
anuch prejudicial to the king’s prerogative royal, but also|«m ~ 
much onerous to his highness’ subjects, it be committed to 
‘the examination and judgment of thirty-two persons, whereof 
sixteen to be of the upper and nother house of the tempo- 
salty, and other sixteen of the clergy; all to be appointed by 
the king's highness, eo that, finally, whichsoever of the said 
constitutions shall be thought, and determined by the most. 
part of the eaid thirty-two persons, worthy to be abrogate 
and annulled, the same to be afterward taken away and to be 
of no force and strength.” 

3. "That all other of the said constitutions, which stand 
with God's law and the ki to stand in full strength and 
power, the king’s highness’ royal assent given to the same,” 
 Proweetings of When Fox brought these threo articles 
an ste down to the convocation on Friday, May 10, 
" they were road? over first in S, Catharine's, |; Cone 
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Wilson, and Duck doctors of divinity, with Raynes and Cliff 
doctors of law, adjourned to the residence of Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, for his advice in this perplexing business, In 
expectation of the result, of their counsels the convocation was 
continued ® to Monday, May 13. 

Now Fisher's principles, which afterwards cost him his life, 
when it had extended to the lengthened term® of seventy- 
seven years, were by no means likely to suggest such courses: 
as would be acceptable to the king, who, on hearing to whom 
the matter was referred ®, “sent for the speaker of the House 
of Commons,” and complained to that gentleman that “the 
clergy were bat half his subjects.” Tn order to justify this impu- 
tation upon them, he remarked upon the inconsistency between 
the oaths taken to himself'and to the pope by the dignified pre 
lates, and ordered that those documents should be readin 
Parliament, in order to draw attention to the subject, and awe 
the clergy generally into a more complete submission, and an 
acceptance of the three articles lately transmitted to them. 

This management of the king, supported by the parliamen- 
tary influonce *, wrought so effectually upon the convocation, 
which met on Monday, May 13th, according to the continua~ 
tion from the previous Friday, to discuss the throo articles 
before mentioned, that the upper house assented to the king's 
terms" on the first article, which treated of naw canons and 
constitutions; and they agreed! “not to enact, promulge, or 
* | put in execution any constitution by them to be made in time 
coming, unless the king, by his royal assent, should license 
'|them to make, promulge, and execute such constitutions, and 
the same, 80 made, should approve by his highness’ authority,” 
To this promiso, framed upon tho first article proposed, and 
relating to new constitutions, the lower house also consented, 
with, however, one condition, that the concession should be 
confined to the term! of the king's natural lifes, But upon 
the second article, which referred to old canons and the pro- 

commission of thirty-two persons for their review, 
neither of the houses' would come up to the royal demands. 
They, however, agreed to refer all™ the old canons to the 
judgment and oxamination of the king himself, promising to 
moderate or annul them according to his grace’s judgment, 
hy their own ecclesiastical authority, but with the addition of 
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a general proviso ®, “saying all such immunities and liborties of os 


this Church of England, as had been granted by the King’s 

ancestors, together with such ® constitutions provincial as do 

stand with the laws of Almighty God and Holy Chureb.” 
‘The latter clause of this submission, which seemed to leave 


the abrogation of old canons ultimately at: the diseretion of i 


the synods”, and made them “masters of any doubtful constrac- ‘S 


tion,” gave the king no contentment ; nor was he satiafed with 
the restriction to the term of his natural life, relative to new 
canons, a5 inserted in the first clause; so he pressed on the 
clergy more closely, rose higher in his demands, and transmitted 
to them at their next session", on Wednesday, May 15th‘, 


another form, without the limitation as to his life, or any) 9 


reserve whatsoever. 


‘Of this new document the terms were that “ they* should| !, 
never, from thenceforth, prosume to attempt, allege, claim, Re 


or put in ure, or to enact, promulge, or execute any canons, 
constitutions, or ordinances provincial, without leave of the 
crown.” And this restraint appears to have been meant to 
extend both to ofd and new canons at once,—the first part 
of the clause referring to the former, the last part to the 
Jntter. This form was considered by the convocation as too| 
extensive in its claims, and over-rigorous in its restraint ; it 
seemed to disable their spiritual authority, and extinguish 
their proper functions. They thought they had proviously 
receded from their ancient position far enough, and positively 


Rights, p. 


ey is App. 


refused* to take this last step backwards. To compel thom): 4, 


to do so, the king sent six noblemen to hold a conference with | 


the upper house", viz. the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of 


Exeter, the Earl of Oxford, and Lords Sands, Bullen, and | "¢.) 


Rochford. After an hour's conference, these noblemen carriod 





back to the king the final resolution of the prolates, that 
whatever’ might be the consequence of the refueal, they 
would not submit to the terms proposed as regarded the old 
canons. But while this conference between the prelates of| 
the upper house was going on, the lower house were engaged 
also in debating the matter. ‘The attack opened by the king 
and his commons prevailed more easily there, and the lower 
clergy carried the form transmitted in its entirety ; the minority: 
nas ny to atonal et 
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A.D. \s32, opposing the second and third to nineteen; eight members in 
the former case, and seven in the latter declining ta vote at 
all. When the prolocutor came up with the resolution of the 
lower house, admitting the whole of the terms proposed by the 
king, the archbishop made known the answer which the upper 
house had sent to his majesty, and adding that “he * expected 
the return of the king"s messengers, with some abatement of 
‘the terms of submission,” desired the lower clergy to retire 
to their own house, and await the event, About noon the 
lords returned with the weleome intelligence that the king | 
would consent to the submission, without the terms whieh j 
so much reasonable offence to the prelates, and would be satis- 
fied if they promised not to “enact?, put in ure, promulge, or 
execute any wetwo canons '.” : 

Final form of |, Upon this foundation a new draft of submis- 
[submission sion was executed, and agreed to by all the 
members of the upper house*, the Bishop of 

Bath and Wells only excepted’; the Bishops of Londos, 

= Lincoln, and S. Asaph admitting it under conditions. When 

this” last and legs stringent eubmission was proposed to the 
Jower house, they considered that thoir consent to it was in 
volved in the more ample form to which they had agreed in 
the morning, and therefore thought it needless to put the 
matter to the vote. ‘This draft: of the upper house was the 
only form presented to the king, and is therefore the only 
je, (Ruthentic one*. It was carried up by Archbishop Warham: 
on the following day, ‘Thursday, May 16,1532; and 
document of the highest importance to the English Church, 
and also as it led to a subsequent statute*, which has exerted 
‘a vory sensible influence over her movements, a copy of it ix 
given in fall in the note*. Upon perusal it will appear that 





' ‘This point is worthy of consideration, as engxesting thet the words " attempt!" 

“alloge,"” claim,” in 28 Hen. IIL c. 19, refer to off canons only. < 
7“ We, your movt humble subjects, daily orators and beadsmen of your clergy 

uf England, baving one speciall trust and confidence in your most exeeilent 

your princely goodnewr, and fervent aval to the promotion of Gail's 
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this submission, extorted from the clergy, comes up in sub-| a.p. 1532. 
stance to the demands made originally by by the three articles | Fin" 
sent down to the convocation by the hands of Pox, the) —-— 


almoner, on the 10th of May. ‘Their promise amounts 
briefly to this—that they would not ennet any new canons 
without the royal assent, and that the old canons should be re- 
viewed by the king and a body of thirty-two commissioners, 


with a view to a reform in the Inws ecclesiastical S—but | | 


whether the moral obligation of such promise was more than 
personal, and died not with the makers of it, has been ques- 
tioned. Upon the conclusion of this business, the convocation 
was continued to November Sth, 1532. 

Tt has been thought necessary to give a detailed and precise 
account of these debates, on account of the effects which 
followed the decisions arrived at; since this submission of the 
clergy, agreed to on Wednesday, May 15th, 1582, laid the 
foundation for that important act*, usually termed tho 
Glergy Submission Act, which was passed in the early spring 
of 1534 x.8. For I must take leave again to say that such is 
the date of this act, notwithstanding that remarkable essay 


in history, which lately» prococded from the united judgment |» 


put in ure, promulge, or execute any newe canons or constitution provinciall, or 
‘any other newe onfinance, provincial or synodall, in our convocations or synode, 
fol Hime commyng, which convocation i, alway hath hyn, and must be assomibiled 
‘ondly by your high coumand:nont of writtos only your highness, by your royell 
ameat, shall lycence us to assemble our convocation, and to make, promulge, and 
‘execute such constitutions and ontinaments, as shall bo made in the sume, and 
‘thereto give your royul! assent and authorito, Socandarily that whores diverse of 
‘the constitations, ordinaments, and canons provincial or synodall, which bare 
‘been heretofore enacted, but thought to be not only muche projudiciall to your 
prerogative royal), but also over muche onerous to your highnessos subjects: your 
cleegye aforesaid is contented, if it may stand so with your highnessee pleasure, 
that fe be committed to theexamination and judgment of your grace, and of thirty. 
srhervof sixtoon to bo of tho upper and nether house of the temporslto, 

and other sixteen of the clergyo, all to be chosen and appointed by your most 
noble grace. So that, fynally, whichacever of the said comstitutions, ondinaments, 
‘OF exnons provincjall oF syBodall shell be thought and determyned by your grace, 
‘anil by the moet part of the said xxxtt persons, not to stand with God's laws, 
cand the laws of your realine, the sane to be abrogated and taken away by your: 
grew andl the clargye, And sich of thom as shall be seen by your grace, and by 
Seen a ik Us Sno perme fo Mend wich Gres eos 
lores of your resline, to stand in full strength and power, your grace’s mort zuyall. 
assent and suthorite ones {oopetmte folly siren to the ame."—Cone, Mag. Brit 
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eto ‘of the learned Jord chief justice and the other justices of the 


Court of Queen's Bench, assigning to it a different position in 
the chronology of our national records. In this instance of 
legislation, whatever other charges may be raised against its 
moderation, at least the ancient principle was again adhered 
to, that conclusions touching ecclesiastical law should first be 
arrived at in synods and afterwards confirmed by the temporal 
sanctions of the civil legislature—a principle more serupulously 
observed during this period now under review than many 
writers would haye us believe. 

Wire Tomee ‘The provincial Synod of Canterbury, after 
help the debates on the submission were concluded, 
jlemys aot g, WAS continued to Nov. 5, 1532, and thenee™ 
Cabwinc® me through sovoral sessions to tho 26th of March, 

1583. On that day it met at S. Paul's. Areh- 
bishop Warham! had departed this life in the previous August 
his successor in the see of Canterbury, Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer, now brought down to the convocation documents * 
connected with the divoree of K. Henry from Q. Catharine, 
‘as well ns some opinions! of foreign universities on this 
subject. The determination of the faculty of theology at 

Paris, which embraced ™ tho judgment of the other univorai- 


ri". |ties, apponrs to have carried much weight with it, and to 





have been referred to as a precedent” upon which the con- 
vocation might safely order their proceedings and frame their 
conclusions, ‘The debate was carried on warmly, and ex- 
tended through several sessions. On the 28th of March the 
upper house, consisting ° of the Bishops of London, S. Asaph, 
and Lincoln, with thirty-six abbots and prions, assented to 
the judgments of the foreign universities, that tho royal 
marriage was void. The question appears to have been 
divided into two heads for the consideration of the lower 
house. On the second of April? it was determined* by a 
majority there, Ist, that “it was unlawful* to marry a dew 
ceased brother's wife,” for that such a “ prohibition’ of the 
divine law could not be dispensed with by the Pope;” and 
2ndly, on the following ay (April 3) Si wae: detersainiea a 
the original marriage between the Prince Arthur and Q. 


* Adiewativs in the whole convention, 253; nopstive, 19 5 acunding 
fy 178, 
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Catharine had been consummated. On the 6th of April 


Dr. ‘Tregunwell, counsel on the king's behalf, appeared 
(Master Rolland Lee appearing for the eame purpose on 
May 13 in the York canyocation); and these gentlemen 
made statements on the part of his majesty * and the 
nobles of the realm, to the effect that matters concerning the 
king and the anburdening of his conscience had been debated 
jin the convoeations, desired that, public instruments should be 
from their authentic documents, setting forth the 


conclusions which had been arrived at. ‘These instruments "| *' 


were accordingly drawn, and the judgment of the English * ria 7 


Church is hore recorded against marriage with a deceased 


brother's wife. It is not improbable but that the question of |»! 


marringo with a decoased wife's sister might, if formally |107-1 


raised, be decided in the same way by the same authority *, 
Tt therefore behoves those who move in this question, at the 
present time, to proceed with cautious steps, lest perchance by a 
hoedless advance they may stumble into some serious difficulty 
of which they have neither perceived the magnitude nor the 
consequences, Neither should it be forgotten that the legiti- 
macy of the crown of England, in the person of Q. Elizabeth, 
was involved in the solution of this question, and that con- 
siderations of no common gravity on that seore are connected 
‘with it. But to confine oureelves to our proper subject, the 
same determinations on this matter with those of the province 
of Canterbury were agreed to, as was before observed, by 
the Convocation of York *, two members only dissenting there 


from each point proposed, fifty-one? voting by themselves 7 


or by proxy upon the first, and forty-nine or fifty on the 
second. 


Afterthe affair of the divorce was concluded by the decision of 
the two provincial synods, the * formal sontence was pronounced 


i Cranmer in the church of S, Peter, at Dun-| hy 


by 
stable, in the diocese of Lincoln, on the 23rd of May, 1533. 
‘This place*, it is said, was chosen because Q. Catharine re- 
sided in the neighbourhood, at Ampthill, and, ax being near, 
could not pretend to ignorance of the proceedings, and so! 
subsequently interpose delays to the conclusion of the process ; 
# Gluck w marriage is forbidden by the table of kindred and alfinity authorized 
hy the 9th canon. 





* Coll, te. 
13. 

+ Cane. 

‘Mag. Brit, 

ii, 767. 


+ Cone. 
Hire, 
Wi, 788, 


2 Coll 6. 
m5, 
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4:0. 359t. and thus a cause which had been six years undor litigation 
was determined at last. The Convocation of Canterbury after 


‘thom’ 


Ome 
Mage fit. | 
a7. 


ii, 


concluding this long vexed business was continued through 
___. |sundry sessions to the 3st of March, 1534. 
On the last mentioned day we meet with a 


London in 1666. It is, indeed, much to be regretted that 
fuller records do not remain; but it is, at any rate, a most 
happy ciroumstanee, that evidence is still it 
sufficient to mark tho dates of the formal rejection of the 
papal supremacy in England by the respective synods of both 
our provinces. The English Church had already virtually 
thrown off the authority of the Pope; but the full and formal 
ratification of that act was reserved to this time. We may 
trace three distinct steps as the acts of the Church in that 
most just proceeding, ‘The first step* was taken in 1531, 
when the Convocation * of Canterbury on the 11th of Feb., 


' land that of York*on the 4th of May, recognized the king 


“as the singular protector, the only and supreme gover 
nor, and, #0 far as the law of Christ permits, even the sapreme 
head of the English Church and clergy ;” thus disabling all 
papal claims of power in England. The second step towards: 
this consummation was taken in 1532, when the Convocation 
of Canterbury, on the 15th of May, consented, among other 
things, to a review of the ecclesiastical law of England by 
thirty-two commissioners, without any reference to Rome. 
‘The third and last stop was that decisive and definitive rejec~ 
tion of the papal supremacy, in direct terms, which will now 
be considered. It should moreover be called to mind that, 
since these two first steps had been taken, and previously to 
the third, the English Chureh had come into direct collision 
with the papal authority on the subject of the legality of K. 
Henry VUL's marriage with Q. Catharine. For the eon- 
vocations of both provinces, as we have seen, had deci 7 
such marriage was illogal; and those decisions were 

in public instruments by the southcrn province on™ 

1533, and by the northern, on May 13! in the same 

The Pope, on the other hand, had decided that 
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‘was valid, nor indeed could he well have como to any other| 4. 
decision on the principles by which he was bound. For if| 
Clement VIL. had revoked the dispensation of his prede- 
cessor Julius If., for the celebration of the royal nuptials, 
he would have struck a very alarming blow against’ Roman 
consistency, and the doctrine of infullibility would have 
staggered under so heavy a shock. The decision of the 
Pope, confirming the validity of K. Henry's marriage with 
Q. Catharine, was embodied in an instrument) read before 
the consistory at Rome; and thus the papal see and the| it 
English Church wore in direct and irreconcileable collision 
on this point as well as on others. As might be expected, 
there now ensued the last and decisive act by which the 
English Church threw off the fetters which bad been so 
Jong fastened upon her—the third and final step in those 
proceedings which secured her independence on any foreign 
authority, 


The debates of the Canterbury Synod on 

this subject (the registers having been burnt) 

are not extant. But, happily, sufficient evidence remains 
to fix the date of the presentation of the formal decision of 
the lower house to the upper, on this important question. 


Tt was on the ist day of March, 1534, On that day the | cove. 
sense of the lower house! was carried up to this effect,— {Nps 
if, 


“THE YOFE OF ROME HAS NO GREATER JURISDICTION CON- |} 
FERRED ON HIM HY GOD IN HOLY sckirTUnE, IN THIS KING 
DOM OF ENGLAND, THAN ANY OTHER FOREIGN wisuor’,” 
Yoke To the same conclusion the members of the 
York Synod gave their unanimous™ consent 


UH Crarocation begun on tho Sth of May follows; upon | Mag. Bit 


sehich * a formal document upon the subject was drawn up and 
signed with the seal of Archbishop Riward Lee, it 
‘The renunciation of the Pope by the English clergy and 
several religious bodies now became general. The 
pal instruments which were drawn up on the subject re- 
i eee manny Ewmecations in the Exchequer, The learned 


‘st seriptam por Will. Sago notar. public. de responsiane demas: 

“Sea ‘An Romanus pontifex habeat aliquam’ majorem 

. in 8. Scriptura, in hoe regno Angle, quatn alius 
soaecent “Cone. Mag. Brit. di. 709. 

















CHAPTER XI. 
ENGLISH SYNODS, 


FROM THE REJECTION OF THR PAPAL SUPREMACY BY THE PROVINCIAL 
AYNODA OF CANTRRNORY AND YORK TO THE IMPRIKONNERT OF AnCH- 
MENOP THOMAS CRANMER, A.D, 1534—serT, 14, 1553, 


‘THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


SUMMARY. 


I. Fresh hopos for the Koglish Church, 11, Tho Submission Act, 96 Hen. VIET. 
‘© 19—The preamble of this act not according to trath—1. Enacts that the 
‘conrocations always shall be assembled by authority of the king's writ— 
2, Enacte that the clergy shall not attempt to enforce any old canons— 
3. Bnacts that the clergy shall not “enact, promulge, or execute” any new 
‘canons without the royal assent and licenco—A resolution of the learned judges 
‘on this provision in the reign of K. James .—But all precedents in courte of 
Jaw not binding on posterity—A romarkuble instance in that age now under 
‘eunsidleration—More modera instances ~ Surprising announcements in the Court 
of Exchequer, sn, 1850, in roferunce to this statute before us—Seill mare wur- 
prising sonouncements in the Coart of Queen's Bench, 4.9. 1850, in reference 
tothie statute—4. Bnacts that no csnons shall be made repugnant to the pre- 
‘Togative royal oF tho laws and customs of the land.—6, Knacty that thirty-two 
persons eball be appointed to rovise the ecclesiastical Iawe—The “ Roformatio 
‘Legam "6. Enacts that » breach of this statute shall be punishable by impri- 
‘sonment and fine wt the king’s will. TIT. An unfounded amertion, I¥. Pro- 
‘evodings itr convocation after the discharge of thw papal supremacy and the 
cnnctment of 26 Hen, VIIT. ©. 19—Tite of legate struck off from their metro- 


tynod—Complaint 
“Artiches of 1596 confirmed by tho synod—Holy days defined by the synod— 
ae ore ereng i peysticnenh fo Sakae Take 
wine eynod. VEL. 4.0.1537. National synod—Cromwell's epeech—Arch- 
Yishop Cranmer's mpeech—Bishop Fos's speech —The ** Institotion of » Chaise 
‘tia Man.” VEIL 4-0. 1539. ~ Statute of six articles” (M1 teu. VITL e. 14) 
-—Canterbary provincial syood—Seatate of the six articles pasand—Ite emuol 
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provisions, IX. Canterbury provincial eynod of Noy. 4,1539, X. acm, 1540, 
‘National synod—A digression—Contract of marriage between K. Honry VIII. 
‘and Anne of Clewes—The quostion of her pre-contract referred to the uational 
synod—A digrossion on the appointment of committens by xynode—Proceedings 
of » committes of the synod in reference to the contract between K- Henry WAIL. 
and Anne of Cleves, XI. a.v. 1842. The two provinelal synods moet—Cxn- 

7's speech—The aynod desired to promote the refurmation, 


‘VIII's interforenco—York. XIE a.. 1643 w.8. Canterbury 

synod—Resision of service books—An onlor made for resding lesoms in the 

vulgar tongue, XITT. an. 1643. Canterbury provincial synod—* Erudition: 
synodical 


reorlocial je XV. Ad. 1640. The foo 
provincial synods meet—Tho Canterbury synnd—The York synod. XY. A.0. 
1546, ‘The two provincial rynods moet—A sursmary of all pablic reconts feat 
the deg So poet spremacy io the det of Hae} VTL site 


“The king's coronation oath—'Treasures of learning sacrificed 


secrated proparty—| 

by the pillage of the religions houso»—John Bale's erldence on. this subjeet-— 
A defence of the spoliation of the religious houses unteuable—Collier's sugges 

Hon on this sabject. XVII Reduction in the number of members of our 


ap. 1647 ¥.a The two provincial synods meet in January-—Death of K. Heary 
VILi-—Accession of K. Edward Vi.—The Protector Somerset—The practions 
of Uist nebloman and his assocates in spiritual mattor+—Homilies published. 
XX. The two provincial eynods meet in November, 1547 —Canterbury ~ Pour 
petitions put up—Restoration of communion in both Kinds by synodical same~ 
‘tion—Other businoss—Compulsory cvlibscy of the clergy discharged by the 
Redmagne's opinion on this subject—The foregoing #ynodical 
decisions passed into acta of pssliament—Dealel of cup to the lelty a/muedern | 
innoeation of Rome, XX. An, SdH ws, Piest reformed, 
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been the tyrannies of Rome, in her unjust assumption of 
authority over provinces which had become subject to her, 
not in accordance with the ancient laws of the Church, but in 
direct contradiction to* primitive practice. Encroaching had 
been her constant policy, at one time availing herself of civil 
i. |commotions, at others of foreign invasion, and at others of 
political intrigue, to extend hither her spiritual sway; and 
.|in consequence frequent had been the collisions, though with 
too little success on their parts, between our Churchmen and 


























LIST OF ENGLISH SYNODS, A.D, 1534—1553—continued. 











Place. | Archbishop. King. ‘Nature of Assembly. 
York IBa. Lee «|Henry VIII. [Provincial Synod. 
(Th. Cranmer ..|Henry VIII. |Cant. Provine. Synod, 
‘with continuations to 
Feb. 27, 1548 v. 





++{Th. Cranmer ..|Henry VIII. ++++|Cant, Provine. Synod, 
‘with continuations to 
May 12. 
plageastaes? Th. Cranmer ..|Henry VIII. ..Tbid. 868.9 ..|Cant. Provine. Synod, 
‘with continuations to 
March 31, 1544. 
Ibid. 869 .. ..|Provincial Synod. 
IIbid. 869. 871 Provincial Synod. 


[York Provine. Synod, 





Ih. Cranmer ..|Henry VIII. 
(Th. Cranmer :.|Henry VIII. 


-.|Robt. Holgate, Henry VIII. 














abp. of Yor} with continuations to 
++|Henry VIII... 
«-|Heary VIL .. 
i 
i +|Henry VIIT. .. 
+|Heury VIII. .. 
«-|Bdward VI..... Ibid. 15-16 .. |Provine. Synod, conti- 
nued to Nov. 22, and 
\ ' through cight ‘ses. - 
| sions to Dec. 17. 
1547, Nov. «Ibid. 26... [Provincial Synod. 
5 
1547, Nov, «+ [Ibid. 26. ..| Provincial Synod. 
23 





++ Tbid. 26... ..|Provincial Synod. 
i 


++ Tbid. 18, 26.\Cant. Provine. Synod. 














.|York Provine. Synod. 
|York Provine. Synod. 
[1549 w. 
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4.D, 1534. | been obscured, and those who walked walked in partial dark- 
Thon |ness, But so soon as the English Church had recoverod her 
azz" | ancient liberty, aroused herself to a senso of her true position, 
and directed her eyes to the sources of primitive truth, then 
the freshening rays of another morning dawned, the harbinger 
of still brighter day. The seed which had been so early sown 
in our native soil by the hand of God again burst forth into 
fresh life. Beautiful in new vigour, that tree began again to 
spread which has now “stretched > out her branches unto the 
|sea, and her boughs unto the river,” laden with the best hopes 
of men, the ornament and glory of distant lands, as woll as of 
our own, 


ees 


11 Tue Sap. Before we proceed to the consideration of the 
mision Aci, 25 part which our provincial synods (the only right- 
Heo, VIE 1% fy) authorities in such matters) took in the re- 
formation of religion, after they had formally rejected papal 
jurisdiction, it is necessary to remark upon a change which at 
this time passed upon the relations between the Church and 
State of England, in consequence of a statute ® enacted by par- 
liament in the year 1534, and usually denominated the * Clergy 
Submission Act.” From that moment when there was ® 
prospect that this Church and nation were about to discharge 
the usurped power of the pope in spiritual matters, K. Henry 
VIII. seems to have entertained the project of transferring to 
himself every possible particle of that. authority which should 
be withdrawn from Rome. The tyrannical bearing of his 
character would never have allowed him to take the sound 
advice once tendered to a Theban king, “ that* he should not 
|affect universal jurisdiction.” This enterprise K, Henry VILL 
“gr promoted, as we have seen in the® last chapter, by 
: for himself, from the clergy, in the year 1531, the title of 
Mez Lit |"suprome® head of the Church, eo far as the law off Clirixt 
[otto “—and by extracting from thom, in the year 1532, 
iS." |the* promise, that “they” would not enact any new canons 
Seine | Without the royal assent, and that the old canons should be 

I. reviewed by the king and a body of thirty-two commissioners, 
OSE |with a view to a reform in the laws ecclesiastical.” As a 
means of crowning these endeavours to increase his jurisdic 

2 Mévea jo loihew aparedy, . 

seal yp &"epdrnaae, of on ry Big Kevdontro.— Soph. EY. Tyr, 1850-1 


25 Hen. 
VEE, 19, 
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tion, the king so managed that in the year 1534 the “Clergy AD. 1094, 
Submission Act” was made law of the land. A copy of those tind 
parts of this act which are connected with the convocations is 
hero appended in the note*. Upon due consideration, it will 


. ‘of the clergy, and restraint of appealss—Ex Reg. Convocats 
ceste bille avec une provision annexé tes seiyneurs sont assenttz," 

‘Where the kyngis hamble and obedient aabjects, the clorgie of this realme of 
England, hare not onely Insweloged, according to the treweth, that the convooa 
dons of the same clergy is, always hnthe ben, and awght to be assembled onely 
by the kingis wryit, but also submytting thomslfys to tho kingis magestie, have 
‘promised ‘in verbo sacerdotii' that they will never from hencefurth presume to 
atlempt, alege, clayme, of put in ure, or enact, promalge, or execute any newe 
canon, constitucions, ordinannee provinciall, or other, or by whatsseerr other name 
they abul be called, ia the convocacion, onelor tho kingis most rolall easent and 
Ticence may to them be had, to make, prowulge, aud execute the same ; ani that 
‘kis mazestio do gyvo bis most roynll assent and auctoritio in thar behalf: and 
where diverse constitucions, ordynancis, and canons provinciall or synodall, whiche 
‘heretofore hathe ben cnacted, und be thought not onely to be muche prejudiciall 
‘to the Kingis prerogative roiall, and repugnant to the tawos and statutes of this 
tealme, but aleo over mucho oncroure to his highnos and his subjects; tho said 
deregy hat ve woxt humbly besought the Kkingie highnes, that the said eonstituelons 
and canons may be committed to the cxaminacion and jadgement of his highnes, 
‘and of 2xxit. personnes of the kingis eubjocts, whoroof xvr, to be of the upper and. 
ether hows of the parliament of the temporaltie, and other xv1. to be of the 
deregy of this realme, and all the sald xxx11. personnes to be chosen and 
‘appeynted by the Kingis mapoutio; and that such of the said constitucions and 
‘canoes, ax shal be thought and detormined by the said scxxri. personnes, or the 
Part of them, worthio 40 be abrogated and aduulled, shall be abolite and 
made ef no valve accordingly; and suche other of the mame constitucions and 
by tho said xxxri.or the more parto of thom, shal be approved to 

stamd with the levs of God, and consouante to the lawes of this renlme, shall 
‘stand fn their fall strenght and power, the kingis most rolall aswat first had and 
opteyned to the mmo. 
‘Be yt therefore nowo enacted by auctoritio of this present parliament, secon. 
‘ing to the said mibmisxion and poticion of the anid clerogy, that they, ne enny of 
hem, from hencefurth shall provume to attempt, alegs, clayme, or put in ure any 
oF oniinanneys, provinciall or sinodalys, or any other canons, nor 

shall mmsct, promulge, or execute any suche canons, constitucions, or ordinannce 
‘provinciall, by whatacevor namo or names they may be called, in thelr convocs- 
‘clone in tyme commyng, whiche nlway shal be asscwbled by auctorite of the 
Kingis wrytt, oneles the same cleregy may hare the hingis movie roiall xewont aud 
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1586 | appear that the following are, in brief, the main points which 


its provisions enforce, placed according to the order in whieh 
ied it is most convenient to view them, and it will be seen that 
they are built on the footstone of the synodical! submission of 
i the clergy, conceded in synod on the 15th of May, 1532. 
iufos at.| ‘This statute enacts—First, That the convocations “always 
fa’? | shall be assembled by authority of the king's writ.” 
‘jp. |, Secondly. That the clergy} shall neither collectively nor indi- 
vidually* attempt to enforce any ot canons*; but this with a 
proviso** that all such canons as wore then in force, and 


si, 

ae to be chosen and appointed ncconting to the peticlon of the said eleregy, in fourme 

aie abore rehaveed; bo yt therefore enacted by auctoritic aforesaid, that the kingis 

‘clause of act. | highnes shall have power and auctoritie to nominate and asigue at his pleasure 
the XXXII. personnes of his eubjects, whereof xv, to be of the cleregy, and xv1. 
tw be of the tomporaltio of tho upper and nether hows of the parliament. And yf 
‘eany of the maid xxxrt. personnes sve chosen shall happen to dye before thele full 
doterminacion, then his highnes to nominate other from time to time of the said 
‘two howsis parliament, to supple the nowmber of the said xxx. And that: 
the same xxx11. by his highness 0 to bo named, shall have power and auctoritic 
to vows, merche, and examyn the said canons, constitucions, and ondinsnnoe j= 
‘inciall and synodall berotofore made; snd suche of thom as the kingis highnet, 
ani the said soca, or the more part of thew shall dewe and sludge worthy 
be continued, Kept, and obeyde, shal be from thencefurth kept, obeyd, and 
casto!| bli hylan ht hs Lega set al oleae Go 
real, be first had to the same, And the residewe of the anid canons, constitadonsy 
and ordinance provinciall, which the Kingls highness, and the sail xxi. per 
sonnes, oF the more parte of thom shall not approve, or deme and judge worthia 
to be sbolit, abrogate, and made frustrate, shall from thencefurth be roid and of 
‘aoen olfect, and never be put in execution within this realme, 

“ Provided alwny, that nce canons, constitucions, or ordinance shall be mado 
‘or putt in execution within this realine by auctoritie of the convoesclon of the 
cleregy, whiche shal be contrariannt or repugnant to the Kings prerogative royally 
‘or the eustumes, lawes, oF statutes of this realine; any thing contained in this 
cto to tho contrary hereof notwithetanding. 

“ Provided also that suche canons, constitucions, ordynamees provineyall and 
synodalls, beyng allredy mado, shich be not contrartannt nor repugnant te the 
lawos, statutes, and customes of this realme, nor to the damege OF huete of the 
‘King’s prerogative royall, shall now still be used and executyd as thei were affore 
‘the makeing of this act, tyll suche tyme as they be vewed, seecbed, cr etherwine 
jeerntchenpvsrtumal hambertmatel peut ta 
scconding to the tenour, fourme, and offect of this jrresemt act. 


Pr 
* Theew arv historical reasons fer believing that tho words “‘attesapty allegt_| 
aim, or put in ure" bad reference to oL0 canons. See 
toargin, and the historical secount of the clergy's submission in the lest 
an. 1832, 
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which were not contrary to the laws of the realm ar the king's ‘ 


prerogative, should be used and executed until reviewed. 

Thirdly. That" the clergy in convocation shall not enact or 
execute any ™ sEw canons without the royal license. 

Fourthly. That no canons whatever shall be made or executed 
by the authority of the clergy in convocation which are repug- 
nant to the prerogative royal, or to the lawa or customs of the 
Jand. 

Fijthiy, That thirty-two persons shall be nominated by the 
King (composed of sixtoon clorgy and sixtoen laity, the latter 
to be chosen from the two houses of parliament), with power 
to review the existing canons, and that the result of their 
Iaboars, when authorized by the king’s assent under the great 
seal, shall be received as the ecclesiastical law of England. 

Sixthly. The breach of the provisions of this act on the 
part of the clergy was made punishable by imprisonment and 
fine at the king's will. 

Some other" enactments are contained in this statute, re- 
forring to the® gradations of appeals in ecclosiastical causos—_ 
ther ultimate court of appeal—forbidding appeals to Rome— 


and providing for appeals in cases* exempt from ordinary 


seope of our present subject, they may be here 
as being of secondary importance to an enquiry 


fate of those who write out of their own calling, 1 shall doubt- 
Tess express myself now and then somewhat improperly.” The 
object, however, is to give a clear and honest account: and if 
the manner should not be according to strict rules of art, the 
matter, if just and true, may perhaps be accepted as a sufficient 


Now in the first place, with all deference to the 

‘st memory of the learned gentleman who penned the 
preamble of this act, it must be confessed, that 

Me ied pearsiach tn le stslesand drove on too furiously, 
trampling upon precedents, and riding down the facts of history; 
a a distance, we may recognize his manage- 





© Bee Stan 
faves at 


{ee vi. 
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ment, It looks much as if it proceeded from the same hand 
which drew those articles of submission sent down* to the 
clergy on Wednesday, May 15, 1532, and of which the accep- 
tance was then wrung from them. Certain it is, that, most 
astonishing lapses are frequently committed by those learned 
persons who prepare drafts of acts; and further, that 
our legislators are often, even in these times, entrapped into 
the snare, and so set the stamp of their authority on bad 
grammar and worse sense. But to invest with all the solema 
circumstance of an act of parliament historical statements 
directly contradictory to the truth is not a common practice, 
and when such a contingency occurs, as in the present case, 
it augurs most unpardonable carclossness or ignorance, oF 


the same cleregy is, always hathe ben, and awght to be assem= 
bled onely by the kyngis wrytt.” Now, granting that they 
did make such an acknowledgement, to say that it was 


‘approached with extrome caution. Infact, the statement that 
our® convocations were always assombled by the king's writ ia 


ra simply falso*; and to say that they were only so aesemblod, ix 


to take another step still further from the truth. To quote 
instances of the convoeations being assembled previously to 
this date at the sole’ motion of the archbishop, without royal 


"| writs, would be to recapitulate facts which would fill a volume. 


Such metropolitical authority had heen exercised even ™ in this 
very reign, #0 late as in the year 1510 x.s,, when, by Arch= 


"| bishop Warham’s mandate only, the Canterbury Convocation 


mot at S. Paul's, London, on the 26th of January, Whoever, 
therefore, penned this preamble, did not only fail to “consult ® | 
the ancient practice,” but, if honost, showed 

lack of knowledge as regarded the events of his own 





is perfectly true that the clergy did admit, two. years befora, 
what this preamble falsely sets forth to have been 








So apeeaene Under ordinary circumstances, it would! A.D. 1534. 

cause for wonder that “the? elergy| tui" 
Be me cs cock oe rigtas waniod aah el oa 
courage to maintain their privilege, and contradicted un-|** 
doubted records to their own disadvantage.” 

Tt is however time to consider those provisions in this 
statute which affected the functions of our provincial synods, 
and still exercise an abiding influence over the relation be- 
tween the Chureh and State of England. In some respects 
this enactment Iaid heavier restraints upon the synodical 
‘netion of the Church of England and the jurisdiction of her 
‘metropolitans than were imposed by the exereise of the papal 
power. For instance, while subject to papal tyranny, our 
metropolitans exercised * an independent jurisdiction in con-|* 
yening their provincial synods at their own will, which by 
this act was restrained. “And though solid advantages were 
secured by discharging tho Popo'’s supromacy, which far out- 
weighed the disadvantages of falling under the eecentrie 
tyramny and capricious jurisdiction of K. Henry VIIL, yet at 


that time the Church of England was certainly placed in this 
dilemma,— 


* Torent. 


4 Aut® hice cum illis sunt habenda, aut ila cum bis aruittenda sunt ; Meauton- 
‘Haram duarum conditionur mune utram roalis, vide” timor. AIT. 


se. 1iL BL, 
To choose the loast of evils is the result of a wise philosophy, 
and of that philosophy she now became a disciple. 
But to consider in order the six provisions of this act 
‘which had special reforonce to the convocationa, 
Rt wichita Tt was here enacted that the convocations 
See “always shall be assembled by authority of] +28 14 
au the “Ving’s writ.” Now theae words have | sec. 
Beate 8 generally been interpreted to a sense of re- 
straint. They are, however, capable of being 
understood as a promise that such a writ should never be 
ee bree: we will admit the common 





notorious ® that previously to this time the |< Wate's 
naar ieee ing abhi etait eet 


ek Seer corte.» porting 
in of summonieg provincial synods when- 
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ever such a course appeared to them desirable. The kings of 
England indeed had often issued their writs in order to urge 
‘the metropolitans to exercise that prerogative; but it was 
never supposed that royal writs were necessary for the duo 
celebration of provincial synods; or that a 

not call together the bishops 

ever he pleased, and independenily of the receipt of such docu- 
ments. However, from the date of this act, 1634, it is said 
that royal writs are by statute a necessary precedent to the 
meeting of our conyocations; and that the metropolitans can- 
not of their own motion assemble them, without subjecting 
thomselves and the members to highly penal provisions, Thas 
a new and extensive power, and one which might be exercised 
with manifest disadvantage to the national Church, is annexed 
to the crown. For it is left to the discretion of the monareh: 
to silence the voice of the Church; and when we consider the 
character of that one who, at the period before us, sat upon 
‘the throne of England, it is only wonderful that the power 
here said to be intrusted to him was not more arbitrarily 
asserted and more unjustly exercised. 

It has happily been now acknowledged as an inherent 
part of tho British constitution that royal writs for sammon- 
ing our two econyoeations should issue concurrently with 
the writs for summoning our parliaments; and this 
has now become so constant, as to have obtained the force of 
custom, and is so firmly established as to carry with it mach of 
the weight of common law. Thus though the Submission Act, 
as it is enid, at first placed it in the power of the king to call 
the convocations into action or to hold them in abeyance, yet 
the custom which has so long provailed could now very hardly 
be contravened, an the withiboldlog ef the royal wrist 
be an exercise of authority so new and surprising that there is 
no reasonable ground for fear that such a course will 
pursued, Tndeed those who most incline towards the 
claims of authority on the part of Christian princes: 
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“doubt * to affirm that, whenever the king is in his own con-| A.D. 1i34. 
science convinced that for the convocation tov mt and net) Fires 
would be for the glory of God, the benofit of tho Church, or| Was 
otherwise for the public good and welfare of his realm, he| Av. 2f 
is obliged both by the law of reason as a man, by his duty to Feo 
God as a Christian, and by his duty to his people as a ruler Retour 
‘set over them for their good, to permit, or rather to command | y. i. 

his clergy to meet in convocation and transact what is fit for 
any or all these ends to be done by them.” 

Bat this‘, it may be said, resolves the meeting of convoca- 
tions into a question of the conscience of the prince ; and lest Fa a 
this might not prove a sufficient security for the satisfaction 
of all men, this writer makes a still further concession, 
“agresing™ and “allowing™ “that * the Chureh has a right to 
have its convocation called as often as the parliament is ¢y) 
assembled ; that the convocation thus called has a right to sit | Psnces 
and act whenever the circumstances of the Church require it 
80 to do.” Under a similar supposition this learned divine 
goes even still further and saya, 1" do confess the Chureh ) 
has a right to its sitting, and if the circumstances be such as 
to requiro their froquont sitting, it hae a right to their 
frequent mesting and sitting ; and if the prince bo sensible of 
this, and yet will not suffer his clergy to come together, in 
that case Ido acknowledge that he would abuse the trust 
that is lodged in him, and deny the Church a benefit which of 
right it ought to enjoy.” And once again, as though these 
expressions might still seem to subject the Church's assem- 
blics to the inclination of the prince's conscience, our author, 
though chaplain in ordinary at the timo, rises in his language and 
makes bold to write thus, “ whenever the civil magistrate shall 
#0 far abuse his authority as to render it necessary for the clergy 
by some extraordinary methods to provide for the Church's 
‘welfare, that nocessity will warrant their taking of them! 
‘Happily we live in times when the authority of the civil magis- 
‘trate is not in this respect abused, when the laws and customs 
‘of this land are the rules which determine the regulation of| 
public affairs, and when, in Accordance with ancient usage, the 
royal write for tho summoning of the convocations invariably 
—— the parliamentary writs from the offices of 
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‘The second provision contained in this act 
was in! effect that the clergy should neither* 
collectively nor individually attempt to enforce 
any op canons’; but to this a proviso was 

by the Inst clause, that all such canons as wor then 
in force, and which were not contrary to the Jaws of the 
realm or the royal prerogative, should be used and executed 
until reviewed. Thus the old™ canons were vacated, subject 
to a review; but in order that the nation might not be 
abandoned to ecclesiastical anarchy during the process, all 
such o£) canons as were not contrary to national law or royal 
prerogative were continued* by the statute until the review 
should be completed. That reviow, though commenced, was, 
as we shall presently seo, nover brought to a full and final 
conclusion. What, then, is the consequence! By this act alll 
the ancient canon law of England, however much it may be 
tainted with Romish abuse, was invested with statutable 
authority in every ease in which such canon law was not, in the 
year 1534, “ contrariant°, or repugnant to the laws, statutes, 
and customs of this realm; nor to the damage or hurt of the 
king's prerogative royal.” And this statutable authority was 
Warv's/ again enforced by a subsequent? act, 35 Henry VILL. ¢. 16, 
.| The first mentioned statute, though onee repealed, was revived 
by 1 Bliz. c. 1, and therefore “ until’ such reformation as 
aforesaid shall take effect, the canon law, so far as the same 
was received here before the said statutes and is not contra 
riant to the common law nor to the statute law nor to the 
prerogative royal, is recognized and enacted to be in force by 
authority of parliament.” 
It i, L hope, no disregard to our legislature to say thus 
much, that for any portion of national law to romain in 60. 


unsatisfactory ; and 
intentions 


db 


Teshicrey 





proper authority (the Enylish synods b 
civil sanctions), the less perplexing will be the fi 


* Tht the words attnnpy elles ela, oF put ine" refer fo 0 
tod the words “enact, “ 
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royal assent and license *.” And here they are tied up in 


Now, it is abundantly clear that for many years (é.¢: about 


rally understood that the convoeations were only restrained 
by it from “enacting, promulging, or executing” canons 
without a royal license. The act was construed (in accor 
dance with, I beliove, the universal practice in respect to 
penal statutes) within the strict terms of the lotter. The 
clergy then “ proposed, deliberated, and resolved *” in eonvo- 
cation, without qualifying themselves for such business as 
they had been used to transact (short of enacting canons) by 


contained in the original royal writ of summons; 

and this “was* then held to be # sufficient license for the 
‘and consenting . . . but not for their conclud- 

ing.” For this last word might be capable of a sense too 
near akin to “enacting.” and so might entail the penalties of 
‘the act. And on such a footing matters stood for soventy 
years, However, in the’ year 1586 (the 29th of Q. Eliza- 
beth) the convocation having* fallon under the displeasure 
of the House of Commons, found themselves obliged to proceed 
warily, and “to* adapt their practice to the most rigorous 
and extensive construction of the statute of submission,” and 

























she renal eave provincial synods, should not “enact! pro-| 4% Hen 
. mulge, or execute* any NEw canons, without the |» 


seventy) after“ the enactment of this statute, it was geno-| \ 


any precedent license under the broad seal *, other than was|" Arch, 










while then” treating upon business brought before them, saw 
that, to keep within the strict terms of the statute, they must 
obtain the “license and assent” of the crown before enacting, 
ines Sit tenes: ‘This license they 
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sought and obtained. But it appears that this preeedent of 
iseuing a license under the broad seal, to qualify the convoca- 
tion for “ enacting” canons, was in the year 1603 “improved 
to the® disadvantage of the clergy, and a license for decreving 


* |canons' turned into a license for treating and debating pan 
deni 648, them.” For in that year K. James 1. issued a license under 


EE 


erss7 


the great seal to the Convocation of Canterbury to “confer™, 


4. treat, debate, consider, consult, and agree” upon canons. Yet 
-|even here, when the need of a license’ for treating on canons 


was suggested, it is not absolutely clear whether such 


, |Recessity was grounded on the provisions of the statute we 
, |are considering, or ox open the king’s™ “prerogative royal, and 


supreme authority in causes ecclesiastical.” For to 


-|terms it is notorious that a somewhat more extensive notion 


of authority was then! attached than is the case at present. 
But however this may be, about seven 





years. 

cae afterwards, in the eighth year of this king, this 

of Suggestion of the necessity for a royal license, as 

precodent to treating and debating upon canons, 

waz fortified by a resolution of the! chicf justices and judges, 


08,’ | at a committee of the lords, in these terme—thatas a convoes- 


tion cannot assemble without the assent of the king, #0 “after® 


tae | their assembly diay cannot conven to constitute any canons withe 


2 aped 
Pearce, I 
Conv p08 


out license del roy.” Now whether any expressions in the act 
before us warrant such an interpretation is @ matter of grave 
doubt. Assuming for a moment, and here only for the sake of 

that they do not warrant it, then the gentlemen of 
that profession to whom these matters specially belong will 
say, whether a false exposition of law, even if backed by the 
highest authority, is binding on posterity ; and whether preee 
dents, though fortified by the greatest names, can be allowed 
to stand in the place of Inw, in eases where the statute te 
which they have respect either fails to bear out the e 
sions thence drawn, or is contradictory to them. 

It is admitted that precedents and ju 
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yeaa ia pone any case to| A.D. 1834, 
prevail. vine” 
A eewarkable For instance, in that very age when the chief) ———~ 
per, nr jstices and jndgos resolved that the convoca- 


itiiped) licenna deliroy "a circamstance occurred which in| #eheo! 
calculated to show that the judgments of those learned per-| Or! 
sons must not always be taken upon content. At that time, 


roquired to take upon his appointment as sheriff of Bucking-| 52" 
hamehire. Upon his refusal to be sworn, the lord keeper sent to 
all the judges for their opinion upon some of the clauses of this 
oath ; among other points, they resolved that the statutes ™ 
against Lollardiam “were” intended 






professed Sor| 
heresy, and is now held for the true religion,” Now, without) 1i.' 
unreasonable disregard to the memory of those reverend and 
Jearned persons, it must be said that their resolution goes| !s, 
upon a wrong ground, involves yory great mistakes, and leads 
to false conelusions. For, without entering deeply into the 
subject of the Lollards’ heresies, it is certain that their tencts 
were “widely different from the doctrine” and discipline ac- ° 
‘cepted by the Church of England, First “thoy*maintained that | » Coll. Rec, 
taking away any man’s life, either in war or courts of justice, | 265, ding 
upon any account whatsoever, was expressly contrary to the | 2"). 
New Testament.” Secondly “they? held every man was a) O46 
and we need no other priest to be a mean for us unto) Hist iv. 
God.” Now the first of these assertions is directly contradic-| fnr. ral il. 
tory to the thirty-seventh, and the second to the twenty-third |" 
article of the Church of England ; 60 that these reverend judges 
when deciding in favour of the Lollards’ doctrines must oither 
have been unacquainted with them, or elze unskilled in divinity 
and ignorant of the principlos of that religion which they thom- 
helyee adjudged to bo “professed and established,” and “held for 
‘the true religion.” Nor can it be doubted but that a judicial 
resolution se contradictory to facts, so subversive of national 
ofall civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, must be dis- 





the law cannot always be received as true 












the unanimous determination of the learned barons, it must be 
said that the eighth Constitution of Clarendon, the only one 
treating on this subject, lays down a course altogether at 
variance with their judgment, and gives the final appoal in 
ee aes metabo, in mhoee province the cause has 


Drea tare ‘been safer, one would have thought, before 
moving in the direction of the Constitutions of Clarendon, to 
have struck a light, and ao proceeded by means of more regular 
diseoveries ; for, by rambling in the dark, the Court of Ex- 
chequer missed its way to a remarkable degrec, and fell 
‘into a complication of error from which no imaginable inge- 
nuity can rescue their precedent. Indeed, so far from proving 
‘a safe guide to the learned profession, in threading the mazes 
of constitutional Jaw, this precedent will abide, asad monument 
of the catastrophe which befel the Court of Exchequer in that 
enterprize. One advantage, however, may be derived from 
‘this mishap; a signal warning is here recorded against taking 


at seeond hand the announcements* even of Mr. Justice Black-|+! 


stone on the subjects under our consideration, 

Agnin, in the same year 1850, the chief jus- 
tice and the justices’ of the Court of Queen's 
‘Queen's Bench were called upon to decide a point of| 
esting Iaw which turned upon the interpretation of! 
Coan ‘two! clauses in this act now before us as com-|\9 Hen 


ore oar. 
‘cae 
eh 


© If injustico ix done, recourse must bo had to the king:—" Ut prascepto ipsiux 
fn curid archieplicopi controversin tarminotur, ita quod non debeat altra procedi, 
shaque assensn rogis,” f.e, not to Rome.—Constitut. Clarendon, No. viii. Matt, 
‘Vise: od sn. 1164. Conc, Mag. Beit. |. 425, Coll. Boel. Hist, fi, 274—6, 

‘© [eis a matier for surprise that, during the progress of the ease (Gorbam y. 
Bp. of Hater), to which this judgment refers, through the courts, it was mover 
discovered that the original appeal from the Court of Arches to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Priry Council, and against which a prohibition was sought, was not in 
‘accordance with the statutes 24 Hon, VIII. . 12, 26 Hen. VIET. & Ea, on 
‘which reliance wae placed. A canse, in accordance with tho statute 24 Hoo, VEEL. 
& 12, wee. 6, ought to bo carried directly frum a bishop, ot to the Arches Court, 

‘im, in cases touching 
the courte sxy, to the 


Rete emcee ro sca Court of Canterbury (though how in secord> 
‘ance with those atatalet docs not appear) an appeal thence to the Judicial Com. 
mittee wns clearly bad, as being “per aalium.” ‘The appeal from the Arches 
| Court of Cartertsary wos (by 24 Hen, VITT. 0, 12, a. 7, and soe Strypo's Mem. 





5 i 
Vitec. 18, 
soon 36. 
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pared with a clause in a provious® statute, The judgment 


retivs. | delivered on that* occasion was adorned with much matter 


appended by way of “illustration and ornament.” To pass 
over the graver resolutions contained, which by the way are 


jen, not now supposed to be universally satisfactory to those gen- 


vs it 
laneet 


tlomen whose studies particularly lie this way, it is certain 
that some of the “illustrations and ornaments,” forming an 
integral part of that judgment, and on which indeed its eon- 
clusions were mainly founded, do not bear upon them such a 
stamp of truth as will ensure for it future acceptance. even 
though it may claim all the authority due to a precedent, 

For ii spring of 1533 
our legislature allowed “an appeal to the Pope* in all spiri- 
tual ewite,” and acted “ upon the principle* ... that the 
spiritual juriediction schich belonged to the Pope as supreme 
head of tho Western Church should remain unaffected.” Bat 
this is false 7 in history, contradictory to the terms of the sta- 
tute * quoted, and unjust to the memory of our legislators of 
that day; and so this decision will hardly hold as a preeedent 
to be scrupulously followed, 

The Court of Queen's Bench also pronounced on this oc- 
easion, by the mouth of the learned author of the Lives of 
the Chancellors, that “Sir Thomas More, a rigid* Roman 
Catholic,” was lord chancellor when the statute (24 Hen. 
VIII, ¢. 12) was passed, ie, during that session of parlia- 
ment? which bogan Feb, 4 and ended April 7, 1593; moro- 
over, the decision of the court was partly grounded upon 
this assumption, But this statement is wide of matter of 





worn fact, for Sir Thomas More surrendered the seals on the 16th 


of May, 1582, and the “pliant” Andley succeeded to the 
office of lord keeper on the 20th of the same month, and to 
that of lord chancellor on the 6th of January * following. Tt 


Row,’ |is therefore incredible that the members of the learned pro- 


‘Cranmer, p. 30) to the Archbishop of Canterbury in person, and from hin there: 
lay, by rection 9 of the samo act, a further appral, in casce touching the king, to 
‘the upper house of convocation, or, ns the courts say, to the Juilicisl Commmitter 
of Privy Council, [ts not a sufficient answer to may that the appeal to the aret< 
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feasion will feel themselves hereafter constrained to admit this gyms 
precedent in the Court of Queen's Bench, so contradictory] ¥ vn 
to the acknowledged facts of history. 

‘But in tho interpretation of the statute now specially under 
‘our notice * the Court of Queen's Bench advanced still farther, | ear! 
and decided that in the year 1534 K. Honry VIII. was 
“impatient to marry Anne Bolayn’.” Now a8 Queen Blizu-| See Jule. 
beth, the issue! of their union, was born September 7, 1533, wien’ 
there is here contained a most severe and unjust imputation Apes, 
against the moral characters of that sovereign’s father and| / Hume, ch. 
mother. They may both of them have had faults to answer) *** P #7 
for, but the imputation of such an amount of flagrant profli- 
guey as is here involved cannot, with any regard for truth, be 
Garged upon those royal persons, who in fact were married €) ter lor 
at the end of 1532 or™ at the opening of the year 1533,| K; Hw 
Roman Catholic historians havo, as is well known, laboured Ha. i 
sedulously and often to cast aspersions on their matrimonial eS 
allianee ; but it has boon reserved for the Court of Queen's) $e") 
Bench to fix so deep a stain of unchastity upon the royal 
pair, and of illegitimacy upon their offspring, thus in a 
solemnly recorded judgment casting a foul blot of dishonour 
on the British crown in the person of England's virgin queen. 
Historical truth was on this occasion, as one may say, pelted 
‘out of court; and this feat accomplished, facts, dates, and 
national records wore barbarously mangled, and finally tram- 
pled down with excessive zeal into a shapeless mass of inex~ 
tricablo confusion. Some caution seems no more than noces- 
sary before this precedont in the Court of Queen's Bench is 








‘Thus we sco that interpretations which have been put upon 
this act, even by learned judges, must be received at least 
with some latitude of reserve, and that the “ornaments and 
illustrations” with which they have thought proper to invest’ 
it are subject to the gravest exceptions, Many resolutions 
concerning it, which stand armed with the panoply of pro- 
eedents, must surrender to that array of facts and dates, 
which opposes an impenetrable front, For a true interpreta- 
- tion of the statute recourse must still be had to its terms, and 
| its provisions must be restrained within the limits of its primary: 

a See i ad col bv 
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Ete wal ‘The fifth provision of this act was, that| s. eRsee 

‘Bhp thirty-two persons should be nominated" by| vine: 

trie c- the king, composed of sixteen clergy and six-|ia5 jim, 
: toon laity, with power to revise the then existing| YE « 18, 

canons; and that the result of their labours, when authorized 

by the king’s assent under the great seal, should be received 

‘ax the ecclesiastical law of England. 

‘The “Refor- ‘Eleven years after the passing of this act 

meter” (4.0, 1545) a draft of roform was prepared ™ by |*: 

the influence of Cranmer, and still later, in conformity with its mer p 1a 

provisions, fortified by subsequent statutes" in the fifth year|» 85 Hen, 

of K, Edward VI. (a.p. 1651), the following ® Person wore) 3. a. 

‘appointed? to revise the ccclesiastical laws, ‘They consisted| ?, Bie 

‘of the Archbishop of Canterbury and seven bishops, cight| 0. Cow 

divines, eight civilians, and cight common lawyers, 


ancnaesaror AND 


CAVEAT, Awe, 


monors, piverss, 
Canterbury Dr. Taylor Mr. Peter Justice Eales 
London 


mn » Cox > Goeyl —,--Bromly 
Winton » M. Parker Sir T. Smith Gooirick 
Ely »» Latimer Mr, Taylor Gosnal 
Exeter Sir A. Cook Dr. May ‘Stamford 
Gloucester =P. Martyr Mr. Traheron Carel 
Bath SirJ.Cheke Dr, Lyel Lucas 
Rochester. J, Alasco. Mr, Skinner, Recorder Brook, 


Although these thirty-two persons were appointed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the statutes mentioned. it ap- 
pears from a letter* of K. Edward VIL, dated from West- 
minster", that the chief business in this matter was eommittod | F-t 
tothe Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, Cox and |", 
P. Martyr, May and Taylor, Lucas and Goodrick. By oes 
Tabours that well-known book entitled “The 

| of Hectesiaatical Laws, first commenced Bical. immer’ 
Henry VILL, and aftereards matured by K. Edward VI." 
‘was compiled. It never, indeed, was invested with statutable 
authority, nor did it receive the* royal ratification, which 
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ia. | was delayed “partly' by business and partly by enemies ;” 
and as the death of the young king soon followed, the matter 
slept. The book was first printed in 1571, with a preface by 
John Foxe the martyrologist, having remained in manu- 
script until that year. But though this work never received 
such sanctions as to render its contents legally binding, 
yet it is of use in showing what wore the sentiments of our 
reformers; what were the regulations which they thought 
expedient for the Church's and nation’s welfare; and what 
would have been the authoritative rales for the decision of 
ecclesiastical questions if their principles had been fairly 
and finally carried out, Such a reform in ecclesiastical law 
as was here inaugurated has been ever since much required. 

Nor do the circumstances of the present day render a final 
settlement of so needful a part of jurisdiction leas desirable 
than formerly. 

& Enact that ‘The sixth provision of this act, according to 
Telnet ch hy the order in which wo are viewing them, was, 
Tenishable by im that any® breach of its enactments on the part 
Fete hogs of the clergy should be punishable by imprison 

ment, and fine at the king's will. On which it 
is only necessary to remark that this, being a penal statute, and 
involving moreover an extremely fearful degree of punishment, 
requires to be very” precisely construcd—tbat all proceedings 
"|taken under it must be restrained within the strict terms of 
its provisions—and, further, that fanciful inferences from mis- 

‘statements of historical facts, together with all flourishes of 
“illustration and ornament,” must be considered as ill-suited 
for its elucidation, and can never he permitted to stand as 
footstones upon which to rear a superstructure of acceptable 
interpretation, 

It is the more necessary to insist on these points, because 
reliance has been placed on this statute for raising objections 
‘even to diocesan synods, as well as for hampering in every pos~ 
sible way the nection of the English convocations. It has been 
‘supposed to carry with it some expansive powers and myste- 
rious terrors, by which the reception of petitions, appointments 
of committees, deliberations on ecclesiastical questions, 
all the proper engagements and legal functions of our 
synods are restrained, unless those —— 
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Soy quid alice oer ndbors nin itn) 8 154. 


tothe royal writs for convening them, which issue as matters 
course. But such suppositions rest on no foundation what-| 
ever; they are merely creatures of the imagination, and begot- 
ten by tho wishes of those who suggest them. 

Tt is a matter of history that, in the twenty-fifth year of K. 
Henry VI., a.p. 1447, there were like attempts to overstrain 
the statute law to the disadvantage of the clergy, who con- 


Ki. Me 
vn” 


sequently then took leave to remonstrate. “'The* Arche- ves 


bishopes of Caunterbury and of York, the bishopes and other 
prolates, and al the clergie of” this *reame of Englande” made 

ion to that soveroign respecting the interpreta- 
tion of the statute of premunire passed in the sixteenth year 
of K. Richard IT, That ropresentation the clergy of this 
day haye good reagon to repeat in respect of the interpretation 
of the statute of submission passed in the twenty-fifth year of 
K. Henry VIII. The very words of the clergy of that timo| 
befit the mouths of the clergy of this,—not a syllable requires 


d m 
bitter interpretation of the said statute, such as, if it shulde 
‘be sufired and have place, shold turne to intolerable hurt and’ 
prejudice of the said prelates, and of spiritual jugea in the 
lande... . for hit most of reason be trowed and thought that 
in the making of the said statute, thontente of the makers was 
to ordeyne, mesur, and proportion the peyne contiened 
therein Iyke to the offence and trespass, and may not re- 
sonably be suppozed that the prelates of the Chureh that were 
in the said parlement or other of the king's lieges wold havo 
involved hemeelf in every caas, that might be comprehended 
in the said bitter interpretation, in so grete and so grevous a 
peyne....and semblably somo, that rejoyse hem in vexation, 
trouble or daungeryng and undoyng namly of persones of 
the Church, make such interpretation as theym list, over and 
otherwise thenne the wordes sonne *.” 
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Cone. 
‘Tt has been thought necessary to dwell thus long on the! }f 


subject of the Clergy Submission Act on account of the 
historical interest which attaches to it in connexion with our 
subject. As regards its present, influence over the provincial 
‘synods of our own days, the first point of importance settled by 
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AD. 1584, it is, that a royal writ must preeede the assembling of a con- 
Archiya, Secondly, as touching the enactment of any now 
canons, it is clear by this statute that they would not be legally 
binding (however binding they might be considered in faro 
conscientiw by Churchmen) unless they received the sove- 
reign’s license and assent. And even when fortified by such 
high approval some authorities imagine that by the present 
constitution of England the subsequent sanction of the impo- 


ation in England; and this theme has supplied matter for 
sundry essays which are not borne out by the facts of history, 
Previously to the death of Archbishop Morton, a.v. 1500, 
a8 was before observed, the acts of the Canterbury Conyora- 


distinet’ volumes ;” 

convoeations, and preserved in their own archives. 
these documents, unhappily, perished in the fire of 
-4.p. 166, #0 that the difficulty of tracing synodieal 
ings, during the several stages of the reformation, 





important period of hor history. Still, notwithstanding sueh 
disadvantages, sufficient: records remain to shew that vory much 
which has been said on this subject is historically false—a | 
conclusion at which the most prejudiced person who has the 
patience to consider the facts of the ease cannot but arrive. 
1¥, Proce The altered situation of the Church of Eng- 


land, in reference to the papal power, 
suite now relation in reference to the civil 


* So apoechos delivered in tho House of Lords, Suly 11, 1851. © 
Archbishop of York, 1853, 80. 8. 








Seat \ iif now pregnant with remarkable consequences, | A- 
Hex, Will. ¢.19, The supremacy of Rome had been discharged by 
competent authority, the Act of Submission,” had beeome 
the law of the land, and the great era of the English reform- 
ation had now fairly commenced. On account of the important 
matters upon which we shall henceforth find our conyocations 
engaged, it will be necessary to proceed gradually, and to mark, 
year by year, the advances which were made by their authority, 
in bringing back religion to the primitive standard, and also to 
detail, with greater precision and in chronological order, the 
exercise of their proper powers in the goneral management 
of ecelesiastical affairs. 
































Pt ad cation of Canterbury met, and was continued to 
the eleventh of that month. On the latter day 
Provinchalayeed 9 formal act took place, confirmatory of the 


in all documents to be exhibited in this provincial synod, or 
henceforward in the convocations, the archbishop should be 
styled “motropolitan,” and that the term “legate of the 
apostolic see,” a flourish formerly added to the archiopiscopal 
title, should be strack out. This convocation was also en- 
gaged in the consideration of many “urgent matters con- 
cerning heresy, with a view to reformation,” and its attention 
was moreover directed, during its sessions in the* month of 
December, to some English books which had lately been 
printed; these were committed for examination, in the first | | 
place to the® bishops, and afterwards to the prolocutor and 
the clergy of the lower houso. Among them, a “prymer*” |!" 
was produced, in which some rubrics were contained, which 
were condemned by the archbishop* and the upper house, as |4,°" 
inconsistent with the doctrines of the Chureh, and therefore | ili 
improper for the instruction of the people, 
But the Inst day (Dec. 19) of meeting in the 
he Here Present convocation appears to have’ beon the 
(he most important in its results; for after the 
tite San featiprelocator had communicated to the upper 
J house the eensares which had been passed in 
eee 20 called becauss he was 
eee Pad 1: a 


On the 4th af November* (1534) the Convo. |*¢ 








a 1584, 


yu? 


renunciation of the papal supremacy. 1It* was ordered, that + Conc. 


+ Cone. 


Wi, 700, 
* Cone. 


iho, 
ine 


bata 
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the bishops, abbots, and priors agreed upon an address to the 
king on the subject. They “unanimously? did consent that 
the most reverend father the archbishop should make instance 
‘ice {im their names to the king, that his majesty would vouchsafe, 

76. 'for the inerease of the faith of his subjects, to decree and 
command that all his subjects, in whose possession any books: 
of suspect doctrine were, especially in the vulgar language, 
imprinted beyond or on this side the sea, should be warned 
within three months, to bring them in before persons to be 
appointed by the king, under a certain pain, to be limited by 
the king. And® that, moreover, his majesty would vouchsafe 
20, |to decree, that the scriptures’ should” b¢ translated into the 
vulgar tongue, by some honest and learned men, to be nomi- 
nated by the king, and to be delivered to the people accord: 
ing to thoir m 

‘Thus, in our first provincial synod after the assertion of the 
independence of the English Church, were advances made 
towards a true reformation, at least, if the discharge of the 
papal flourish attached to the archbishop’s title, if the censure 
of heretical books, and if the request that the 
might be translated into the vulgar tongue, may be so 
considered. 

y. ap. tos, ‘The yoar 1536 was remarkable for the ap- 
Croiawell Be: porement of Tiss Oca See 
eve see with a commission to exercise such 
uneated by Pa Sppectained to the Klug by a ieee oa 

head.” The grotesque consequence of this 
delegated power will appear in the detail of the 
conyocation in the next year. A visitation of the! monasteries | 
and religious houses was also contemplated, in which Cromwell 
was destined to play a conspicuous part ; and 
‘oo. | issued for the management of this enterprise. Whether the 
recorded appointment of Cromwell on thia occasion did not 
contain! matter which extended the regale beyond any 
reasonable bounds, may be left to the unprejudiced ju 
of those who may direct their studies that way. ‘This 
stig the visitation of the monasteries must™ be hereafter 
* Heylin seems to say that this request as put ap by toh 
Rights, py» 4869, 104, quotes Heyl., Reform. Justified, po te 
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Te eeeEM Aled atsikan'of tho, xaecabers of. oe sae tr 
synode, #0 that it will necessarily come within the scope 
of our prosont enquiry. The formal excommunication of K, 
Henry VILL. was also iseued this year" by Pope Paul III. 
Such a fulmination naturally tended to render the breach 
| already existing between the Roman and English Churchos 
‘still wider than before. 
yi antsy, 08 the 9th* of June (1536) anew Canterbury] 
| oe conyocation met, in which much important busi-) s43' 
ness was transacted. The usual? solemnities 


was set up by Mr. William Petre, who challenged thechiefplace 
in synod, introducing himself as the deputy of Vicar-General 
Cromwell, and stating that, to the latter, as representing the 


king's supreme headship,such a mark of pre-eminence belonged. 
"This was certainly an unheard-of proceeding, as being a deriva-| 
tion of ecclesiastical distinction from a somewhat doubtful 
source, and through a most exeeptionable channel. 


Ste de But this alleged supremacy of Mr. William 
Miealooe amump- Petre was but of short duration, for* in the 
ca following sossiont ‘Thomas Cromwell himself | 
appeared among the prelates, and took the place® of the |, 
archbishop. Thix flourish of usurped powor was peculiarly | 
reniaskable, andthe Sgure which that gentleman made in 
an ecclesiastical assembly was somewhat singular, not only 





because he was a layman, but because he “ had* noithor birth, Hey 


Tearning, nor character to bear him out.” “For an ignorant 
layman,” eays Bishop Godwyn, “to preside in a eynod of the 
most learned bishops that over wore in England was but a 
scandalous sight. If this funetion eould have been executed 
‘by one of the laity, the king would have done mach better in 
persin than by such a proxy.” There is something shocking in 
‘such affectation. The constitution of the English Church, up 
| to this time, knew nothing of laymen taking authoritative places 
| in pure ecclesiastical synods, nor has such a solecism ever 
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conceived them to be worthy of censure, Fuller makes bold to ple 
call them the Protestant * religion in “oare ;* butas has been) vin, 
remarked, “unless we had found a richer vein, it may very|stae. 
well be questioned whether the mine had been worth the) "j,i" 
working.” There was, certainly, a considerable amount of gua ok 
dross mixed up with whatever quantity of true metal lay mn-| Hist, ti, 4 
explored. For instance, the lower house had just reason to tale. 
complain of such propositions as are given in the last note. |“ 
Those there quoted, among sundry others, were extraordinary 
sallies, and though in the sixty-seven articles represented by: 
the lower house as deserving of censure some propositions are 
contained which the English Church, in subsequent synods, so 
far from condemning has adopted, yet the specimens given 
hardly recommend themselves for general acceptance. For 
instance, the third, thirty-fourth, thirty-sixth, and fifty-third 
articles discharge all ecclesiastical proprietios, and disable 
much of true devotion. The tenth ean scarcely find ac- 
with our Christian philosophors, or the fifty-second 
with our musical divines And as for the sixty-fourth, it 
seems to strike dead all the principles which engage the 
research, Ivarning, and eloquence of Westminster Hall, and 
on which, indeed, the fabric of human society is built. 
Coan After the presentment of these erroneous 
ty lower Opinions, as they were called, and certainly 
ouse. many of them deserve the title, the lower house 
complained that cortain books, which had been examined and 
censured by a committee of convocation, were still suffered ®|< Coll. iv. 
to remain in the hands of the unlearned, not having been |°” 
‘expressly condemned by the bishops. The house repre- 
sented that arguments were thus furnished ready to the 
hands of the vulgar, tending to disputation in the Church 
and disturbance in the State; and it was declared further, 
that some persons who had renounced the received doo- 
trines and lay under* imputations both as regarded “faith Pe! 
and morals” were permitted to teach singular opinions without 





But the most important act of this convoca- 

tion was the ratification of a body of articles of 

faith then thought fit for the guidance and 
of the English Church. On the 11th of July the 
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A.D. 1586. draft of them was brought into the synod by Edward 

Fox, bishop of Hereford, and, after having been read over, 

they were approved and subscribed® by both houses. They 

were in number ten‘, and are familiarly known by the title of 

‘Mag'tine [the Articles of 1536, The subjects to which they refer are— 
32. 














8. of praying to saints; 9. rites st ceremonies; 10, purga- 
Sah |tory. Though some Romish errors were still retained, yet 
progress towards reformation was made, for the canon of 
Scripture is referred to as the groundwork upon which 
preachers should instruct the people: and though images 
were to be retained, yet kneeling to them and other acts of 
£ Coll. | worship were forbidden. Thus several usages * of the Roman 
re communion were discharged, and some of its most offensive 
doctrines softened down. So that some sure advances in 
Hy restoring" the English Church to the primitive standard were 
seat” /here made, and a gradual reformation of religion was thus 
carried on by legitimate synodical authority. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the subscriptions of the two houses of convoca- 
tion appended to these articles, Cromwell took leave to sign 
his name first‘; which, indeed, has a marvellous appearance, as 
ifonce | preceding that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The Areh- 
Clon E's. [bishop of York and the Bishop of Durham's signatures also 
dese) but this may be accounted for by the fact that ‘on 
sevoral important occasions the northern prelates have ap- 
peared in the convocation of the southern 
feaebahomrspeorgrcerrdet tips 

into the north, together with the original draft signed by the 
ARgtes ,.| hands of convocation, amounting to the number! ppc 
mer p abbots, priors, archdeacons, and proctors of the clergy: Amd 

in order to aid in appeasing a rebellion which was thera ex- 

cited on religious grounds during this year, the Duke of Ner- | 

folk, as the king's lieutenant, reccived orders to disporse these 
4 tut &r. Jeopies, that the clergy and others “might * understand 

‘a proper act of the Church, and no innovation of the | 

‘a few of his counsellors.” Upon which it may be 

that at this time there appears to have been a reaso 


























tinction, at least in some points, kept up between 
functions of the ecclesiastical and civil power. 
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‘The eighth session of this convocation! was epee 
devoted to the consideration of the Church hely| Vi" 

days: ‘Under the Rowan system holy days had been multiplied | jay ta 
to such an extent as to give colourable pretences for idlenoss; 
and in consequence of frequent eeseation™ from labour difficul-| » Cone. 
ties in harvesting the crops had arisen, and intemperance als Ngo. 
had increased. Now that the English Church had recovered 
hier liberty with regard to such appointments, it appeared right 
that some remedy should be applied to these disorders. A 
new settlement was therefore in this respect made, and 
agreed" to by both houses of convocation; and such an ordi- 
‘ance was established for the celebration of holy days through- 
out the year as aeemed fit. This act of convocation took place 
on the 19th of July®, and was subsoquently ratified by the king: 
upon which a copy was sent to all the bishops, with an order 
that they should take caro that its provisions were enforced. 
‘The first Sunday in October was appointed as the feast of dedi- 
eation for all churches, in lien of the feast of the patron saint of | 
each particular church, which had heretofore been called the 
chureh-holiday, and of which the charch-wake—at this present 
time an intolerable nuisance in some parishes—is an unworthy 
remnant, Holy days falling between the Ist of July and the 29th 
of September were loft open to labour, with the exception of 
the feasts? of the Apostles, the Virgin Mary, and S, George, |» Cone. 
‘and those foasts whon tho judgos did not sit at Westminster. |{t"iz."" 
But upon such holidays as were abrogated *, though the laity |, Cone. 
were not to bo exhorted to keep the festival, it was decided me 
that the usual service might’ be performed in the church by all |~ 
priestsand clerks, as well regular as secular. These were mattors Mu 
clearly within the jurisdiction of the English Church, and we 
find them here legitimately dealt with by synodical authority, 

Decision of the ‘The last soasion?® of this convocation of 1536/55, |. 

<iks was held on the 20th of July, and the question | « 

tos Matin proposed to the assembly was whether K. Henry 
Jay under any obligation to attend « council lately summoned 
bythe Pope: Now ax the English Church had advanced #0 
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nance that had so long prevailed in this nation and the rest of| A.D. 1536, 
the world, and was not yet advanced to its meridian brightness.) Sj" 
‘Yorkprovincat The York Convocation met this year under 
adi Archbishop Edward Lee. Ten articles were pro- 
posed to the members, but their answers, which are upon 
record *, shew a desire to resiat the advances made towards} Conc, 
reformation in the southern synod. It is probable that * they | ju"fy)'s 
were the more inclined to shew this resistance from the ex-| 5,fe! i 
peetation of support which they hoped to receive from the 
rebels in the north. ‘The rapacity of the» commissioners ap- 
pointed for the visitation of the monasteries had there excited | iq 
the utmost discontent; and when both the regular and secular 
clergy united in complaint, the people broke out into open re- 
bellion, Indeed it was hard for the vulgar capacity to reconcile 
the iniquitous pillage of religious institutions with Christian 
maxims, purity of intention, and a true dosire for reformation ; 
and the consequence was open resistance. Dr. Mackrel, 
Prior of Barlings, disguised as a moan mechanic and bearing 
the name of Captain Cobler*, headed a body of 20,000 men in 
Lineolpshire, who, though acknowledging the king’s supremacy |)" 
ina defensible sense, yet complained of the suppression of 
the monasteries, said that evil counsellors surrounded his 
, that mean persons were raised to offices of dignity, 
and that the plate and jewels of the parochial churches were 
exposed to danger of pillage. Mackrel was executed; but 
@ gentleman of the name of Ashe took up the cause, when an 
army * of 40,000 mon flocked to his standard from the coun- 
tice of York, Lancaster, Durham, and the northern provinces. 
Hell and York foll into their hands. The rebellion was 
essed, and many of the leaders executed; 
ut it is likely that this disturbed state of affairs in the north, 
united with hopes of a successful resistance to the court 
party, may have emboldencd the members* of the York 
synod to take this opportunity of declaring against the royal |" 
‘supremacy as now challonged, and to oppose changes in the 
formerly received religion. p. 1837, 

In the yoar 1537 the two provinces were united iii 

in a national synod. Cromwell appeared © on |seu’" 

Pemipeesiiee and declared the object of their meeting. His is et 
ee me words:— en 
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“ Right reverond fathers in Christ, the king's 
majesty giveth you high thanks that ye have 
s0 diligently, without any excuse, assembled hither according 
to his commandment; and ye be not ignorant that ye be 
called together to determine certain controversies which, at 
this time, be moved concerning the Christian religion and 
faith, not only in this realm, but also in all nations thorow the 
world. For the king studicth day and night to ect a quiet 
ness in the Church; and he cannot rest until all such eon- 
troversies be fully debated and ended through the determination 
of you and his whole parliament. And he desireth you, for 
Christ's sake, that all malice, obstinacy, and carnal respect 
set apart, ye will friendly and lovingly dispute among your- 
sclves of the controversies moved in the Church; and that 
ye will conclude all things moved by the word of God. Ye 
know well enough that ye be bound to shew this service to 
Christ and to his Church; and yet, notwithstanding, his 
majesty will give you high thanks if ye will set and conelude 
a godly and perfect unitie. Whereunto this is the only way 
and means, if ye will determine all things by the Scripture, as 
God commandeth you in Deuteronomie, which thing his 
majesty exhortoth and desireth you to do." 

Such were the objects to which this national synod was to 
‘apply itself. As soon as Cromwell's speech was ended, “ the 
bishops rose up altogether, giving thanks unto the king's 
majesty not only for his great zeal towards the Church of 
Christ, but also for his most godly exhortation worthy #0 
‘Christian! a prince.” And then the debates in tho assombly 
on the subjects proposed began forthwith*, As may reasonably 
be supposed, while changes so important were taking place in 
the doctrines of the Church, our divines were divided into two 
parties. Those who Jon ee Finca Gone Soa 
ciples of the reformation were Thomas Cranmer’, 


= SL ieaabar, fens Sadek. Dm 





Hugh 
ie Edward me of Hereford, rahi Hillsoy, bi 
Rochester, William Barlow, bishop of S. David's. 
who adhered more closely to the praviously roceived 
with the exception of the Popo’s supremacy, whieh, as 
ween, had been discharged by an almost universal 
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and by the formal acts af the two convocation, were Edward) 4 
Lee, archbishop of York, John Stokesly, bishop of London, 
Cuthbert Tunstal, bishop of Durham, Stephen Gardiner, bishop| —— 
of Winchester. Robert Sherburne, bishop of Chichester, and 
Richard Nix, bishop of Norwich, who had been also adherents) 
of this party, had lately departed this life. 

Tato this national synod Cromwell took leave to introduce 
John Alesse", a Scotch divine’. Ae the debate proceeded 
Alesse, having liberty to address the assombly, proceeded * to 
oiler ioans upon the sacraments, and Jaboured to shew 

that holy baptism and the eucharist only wore of divine institu- 
tion. Jobe Siok Stokesly, bishop of London, endeavoured to con-| 
trovert this proposition, and arguing from Gratian’s decretum 
“disputed with some? vehemence for the received number 
seven.” Edward Lee, archbishop of York, and the Bishops af| 
Lincoln, Bath and Wells, and Chichester followed on the 
same side. 

Arebbisbop Archbishop Cranmer noxt addressed a learned 
Cramereupertl. discourse to tho assembly upon the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures and the efficacy of the sacraments, adding 
some remarks upon tradition, monastic 4 vows, celibacy of the 
clergy, and other subjects which were unsupported by revela~ 
tion. Inthe prosecution of his argument he made use of, 
these words, “To determine any thing, especially in a synod, 
without warrant from the scriptures was not becoming the 
character of 4 bishop;" and he added “that the nicety and 
Jargon of the school divinos was more proper for boys in the: 
‘university than divines in such a solemn assembly.” 
bie Fox ‘The Bishop of Hereford, Edward Fox, sup- 

Cranmer's views. He told the assem- 

Bled divines that “for * the prelates to mistake in religion, and 
miss their way, would be more disreputable than formerly, for! 
now the gospel appeared in so distinguished a manner, that 
yen common people were enlightened. That in Germany, 
where he had becn ambassador, they had recourse to the 
original Greck and Hebrew, and translated the Holy Seriptures 
= eaal That, by these assistances, the 
places the latroduction of this man into the Canterbury synod inn the 

“7 ibappears that the learned historian wae misled by Bp, Burnet, 

Ref. vel. ip. 214. Soo Atberbury’s Itights, Se. p. 397. 
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 |people had little occasion for commentaries and glosses, but 
were able to instruct themselves ina great measure, ‘That 
this precedent of theirs was very commendable, and ought to 
be followed ; and that now we ought not to be wholly governed 
by interpreters, but have recouree to the Holy Scriptures 
themaelyes.” 
‘The “toatim. SUCH are specimens of the arguments which 
fee antes were held in this national Synod of 15387. The 

chief and most lasting result of their delibera~ 
tions was the publication of the book entitled “ The* Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man,” This book was sometimes called 
the “ bishops’ book,” because the original* draft of it was 
compiled by a committee, appointed at the request of Cran- 
mer, among whom certain bishops’ were the chief members. 
It was drawn up chiefly for the direction of the bishops" and 
clergy, who wore to govern themselves and the flocks com- 
mitted to their eare by this rule. ‘Thus it took the place of 
an authoritative standard for the regulation of public service, 
and of the doctrines which should be promulgated from the 
pulpit. Its teaching” is directed, first, to the interpretation 
of the creed; it then speaks of matrimony, baptism, confir 
mation, penanee, confession, the cucharist, orders, and extreme 
unction. In speaking of tho first four commandments, the 
use of images is recommended, but worship to them for 
hidden. Restraint is laid on invocation of saints. The Chris- 
tian obligation of the Lord's day is enforeed, and some other 
holy days recommended ; directions for behaviour at church 
are laid down, and cautions against superstitious excesses are 
introduced, In treating of the second table of the law, this 
book speaks of the duty of subjects to the civil power, and of 
passive obedience. After the exposition of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Landa: Prayer it proces <0, aay 


* “The godly and pious Institution of « Christian Man, containing the 
sition or interpretation of the crnmen creed, of the seven sacraments, of the 
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Maria,” that is, the angol's salutation mentioned in * S. Luke’s| 4,0. 137. 
Gospel. This is asserted not to be a prayer, properly speak- Peed 
ing, but to have been subjoined to the Lord's prayer by the|.G@iaya, 
Ohareh, in the nature of an hymn. On the article of justifi-| 7% 


death of our blessed Saviour. Good works are denied as pre- 
vailing to obtain it; but the benefit is annexed to certain con- 
ditions on our part, such as the observance of our Saviour’s 
commands, and the fulfilment of offices of charity. The con- 
‘clusion of the book is devoted to the doctrine of purgatory, 
which is explained to a somewhat more inoffensive sense than 
had previously prevailed, for the Pope's pardons for the 
delivery of souls are declared insignificant, and the masses 
offered at “scala coli,” and before celebrated shrines or 
images, are pronounced unavailing. It is worthy of observa: 
tion, that this book, under the bead of orders™, declares the| * Cull, 
commission of the clergy to be from God, and in no ways) |” 
dependont on the civil magistrate, which makes it somowhat 
remarkable that K. Henry VIII,, if his opinions on that subject 
wore 60 singular as sometimes has boon reprosented, should 
haye had so great a regard for this production. For he 
had it published, under authority, by the royal* printer, 
and alto sent it to King James V., of Scotland, “hoping 
thereby? to induce him to make the like reformation in the 
realm of Scotland as was made in England.” 

‘Tt is quite clear that this book had full synodical sanction *.| © 
Tt was* signed by both archbishops and all the bishops of the |* Sim" 


two provinces, by eight archdeacons, and seventeen doctors of og ae 


divinity and law. ‘The subseriptions of the lower houso aro| {yy."™ 
‘not, indood, vory numerous, but it is questioned whether the jjq° 
transcriber, Dr. Ward, made 80 complete a list as he might: 

have done”. Heylin, who had an opportunity of eonsulting| "sn, 
the convocation registers now so unhappily lost, speaks every iif 
where* of this book as authorized by that body. Foxe*, who| wi tre 
lived near the time, called the meoting in which this book|!% ioe 
passed, on more than one occasion, a convocation. Cranmer i 

2 entered in his letter to one of the! deans) Foxe, 
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, | sulting on the affaire of religion.” Burnet* and Wake” both 
apeak of this book as having been the work of convocation. 
Furthermore, the preface to the book itself is called the 
__|*Coxvocarrox’s preface! to rHE1n book, entituled, the Godly 

and Pious Institution of a Christian Man,” and this document 
fea |runs in the name of * Thomas), archbishop of Canturbury, 
Edward, archbishop of Yorke, and all other the bishops, 
prelates, and archdeacons of this realme.” To which it may 
be added, that in this preface they take occasion to remind 
the king, when offering their book to be printed, that without 
.  |his power and licenco “we have none authority eyther to 

* |nssemble ourselves together for any pretence or purpose, or 
to publishe any thing that might be by ws agreed upon and 
compyled.” ‘This is a convincing proof that the assembly 
using such expressions considered itself a duly constituted 
and authoritative synod, having regard to the terms of the 
late Submission Act, the provisions of which referred only to 
‘such a body. 

After the conyocational business connected with this re- 
markable book was completed, leave for the bishops to depart 
to their respective homes was obtained, as the plague was now * 
“i |raging in Lambeth, and the people were dying even at the 
palace doors. Cranmer retired to his house at Ford, near 
Canterbury. But the book was dolivered to Cromwell, who 
placed it in the king's hands, 

Before taking leave of the year 1537, it may be romarked 
that in this year the translation of the seriptures called 
-|* Matthews’ Bible,” printed by Grafton, was! completed and 
Cone, |Melivered into Archbishop Cranmer’s hands”, in August, at 
his residence at Ford, It will be remembered, that the trans~ 
lation of the seriptures had been recommended by the Cunter- 

‘bury Convocation three years bofore, in their session held® 
is, | December 19, 1534, 

‘Thus some further advances were made towards a true re 
formation, under legitimate synodical authority. 

‘viii. a..i530, The Convocations of Canterbury? and York? 
AaMiSe since. met in the year 15394 simultaneously on the 2nd_ 
Viel of May. Theking had become displeased * with, 
tacren emery sated the bishops of vieead 
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or lust prompted them, much injustice has been done to his 


memory, 

On the third day after the mecting of the two con- 
vocations, the lord chancellor acquainted the upper house* 
of parliament, that the king, being anxious to get at rest con- 
troveraies connected with religion, had desired him to move 
that a committee of the lords should be appointed for examin~ 
ing differences of opinion and making a report, The eom- 
mittee was appointed, but as the members were divided in 
their views, no good result ensued ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishops of Ely and Worcester, together with Crotn- 
well, favouring opinions which were not palatable to the re- 
mainder of the committee, viz, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Durham, Bangor, Bath and Wells, and Carlisle, 

As tho committee mado no progross, the Duke of Norfolk 
being desirous that the matter should be treated of by the 
whole house, submitted six articles, with a request that, after 
examination, they might be passed? into an aet. Archbishop 
Oranmer argued, with much vehemence and learning, against 
them ; and as he was himself a married* man, the third artiele, 
which enforced celibacy on the clergy, may be justly supposed 
to have called forth all his powers of eloquence, and the king* 
"| had such opinion of Cranmer’s learning, that he sent for a copy 
of his arguments. On the samo side with Cranmer were the 
Bishops of Ely, Saram, Worcester, Rochester, and S. David's; 
against hitn were the Archbishop of York, and the Bishopa of 
Durham, Winton, and Carlisle, The king argued himself on 
the latter side, and the lay lords of parliament seemed unani- 
mous for the bill; the * pliant” Audley and Cromwell, as 
usual, taking part with their royal master, On tho thirtieth * 
of May, Lord Chancellor Audley moved the lords, that this 
business should be brought to an issuc, and in consequence of 
his urgency two committees were appointed. Hach were to 
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consult the convoeation, before the bill selected should be passed | A.D. 1839, 
into an act, For tho time had not then arrived whon the dis- bm 
tinetive functions of synods and parliaments were so hope-| ~~ 
Jessly confused as has been the case in later times. 
aatarre- On the 2nd of June, therefore, certain ques- 
bi 


‘ions hearing on the matter, in hand were|¢ Conc. 
sent down to the Canterbury Convocation, They were laid es 
before the whole assembly, and delivered by Cromwell into 
the hands of the prolocutor, with a request tht answers to 
the several inquiries should be returned on the following 
‘Thursday. 

‘The questions submitted by parliament to the convocation 
were ns follow :— 

1. Whether there be in the sacrament of the altar transub- 
stantiation of the substance of bread and wine into the 
substance of flesh and blood, or not? 

2. Whether priests being ordered may, after they be 
priests, marry by the law of God, or not? 

3. Whether the vow of chastity of men and women, made 
only to God, bindeth by the law of God, or not? 

4, Whether auricular confession be necessary by the law of 
God, or not? 

5. Whwther private masses may stand by the law of God, 
or not? 

6. Whether it be necessary by the word of God that the 
sacrament of the altar should be ministered in both kinds, or 
not? 

To these specific questions the convocation returned 
answors* which wore in accordance with Romish doctrino. ae 
‘Tn angwor to the first, they assert unmistakeably the grave | i. ti 

error of transubstantiation, 

As to tho second, they forbid the marriage of priests. 

As to the third, they insist, on the obligation of monastic 
yous. 

As to the fourth, they say that “auricular confession is 
‘expedient and necessary to be retained, and” continued, used, 
and frequented in the Church of God, 

_As to the fifth, they urge the necessity of private masses 
being maintained in the English Church. 

And as to the sixth, they pormit half communion. 
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impunity from FR ecoikds etaidard of faith and doctrine Me. 1380, 
which were acceptable to his own capricious will. rn 
This terrible act, $1 K. Henry VIII. ¢. 14, was quali-| —— 
fied by 35 K. Honry VIII. c. 5, and happily repealed by 
1K. Edward VI. ¢. 12, 5.3. Perhaps no greater blot ever 
‘on tho English Statute Book. 
“After the six questions boforo referred to had been pro- 
to the Canterbury Convocation on the 2nd of June, 
that assembly held six sessions, and on the Txt™ of Tuly wax|» Cone. 
Mag. Bet 
x The Canterbury Convocation met again on 
the 4th of November (1539), The Romanist 
party haying, as they hoped, gained a step by 
the enactment of the statute™ of the aix articlea, endeayoured |* 
to push their advantage by obtaining the sanction of convoca- 
tion to a book entitled “ Ceremonies to be used by the Church 
of England.” The whole tendency * of this production was to 
favour the superstitious usages of the Roman Church. The = 
topics on which it dwelt were these: churches * and church- bag 
yards; baptism; the ordering of ministers; divine service; | M*" 
matins, prime, and other hours; ceremonies used in the mass; 
Sundays, with other fenste; bells; vesture and tonsure of 
ministers, and what service they be bound unto; bearing 
eandles upon Candlomas day; fasting days; the giving of 
ashes; the covering of the cross and images in Lent; bearing 
of palms; the service of Woilnesday, Thursday, and Friday 
before Easter; the hallowing of the oil and chrism: the 
washing of the altars; the hallowing of the font upon Satur- 
day in the Easter even; the ceremonies of the resurrection in 
Easter morning; general and other particular processions; 
benedictions of bells or priests; holy water and holy bread; 
‘a general doctrine to what intent ceremonies be ordained, and 
of what value they be’. According to Strype’s belief it was in 
this convocation *, which began sitting November 4, 1539, 
that these subjects were reduced into cighty-eight articles. 
Archbishop Cranmer argued strenuously against their adop-| ( 
tin, and confuted the doctrines contained in them, “which * 
were laboured to be received, but were not.” 
was continued to the 16th of January, 
areal 
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fora of marriage existed between f Anne of Cleves | A.1. 1240, 
and the Duke of Lorraine's son. After some delay, however, | vi 

the Duke of Cleves’ commissioners® undertook to procure a foal 7 ie 
formal discharge of this previous instrument, and a declara- 

‘tion of release was also made by the lady. Under these cir- 
cumstances the king told Cromwell that there was no room 

for evasion, and that he must now of necessity “ pat" his neck |! Cell. v. 
in the yoke.” The next day the royal nuptials were eelo-|™ 
brated at Greenwich ; and the king at that time resolved to 
coment a confederacy with the German princes, provided 
that a satisfactory agreement on the subject af religion could 
be arranged. But as the queen's person and language—for 
she spoke nothing but Dutch—were distasteful and strange to 
his majesty, and moreover as she had no skill in music, an ac- 
complishment valued by her husband, he appears to have found 
‘no engagement in her society. In addition to this, the pro- 
mised instrument for annulling the pre-contract was cither 
not now produced or unsatisfactory. The king therofore 
determined to part with the queen, and with Cromwell also, 
who had promoted the marriage. Cromwell was arrested ! at} Lol. r 
‘the council tablo, attainted of high treason, convicted, and ex-| 
eeuted? on Tower Hill, July 28,1540. The proceedings against aE Blograph, 
this man, by the way, “wore thought extremity * of justice, to | Is 
speak softly,” but it may be remarked, that in the severities | 9°!” 
which the government inflicted on others, he had not himself! 
exercised any remarkable strains of compassion, As an am- 
bassador to the Duke of Cloves, John Clarke, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, was sent to say that the instrument for annulling 
the pre-contract betweon Anne of Cleves and the Duke of 
Lorraine's son was deemed insufficient, and that the king 
had determined to dissolve his marriage. The Duko of Suf- 
Tolk also waited on the queen at Richmond to acquaint her with 
hier fiushand’s resolution, and persuaded her to comply with 
the terms he proposed—which were “first ', to refer the|! coll. ¥. 
imatter of the pre-contract to the decision of the English |"*°* 
clergy; secondly, to drop her title of queen, and take that of 

‘the king's sister.” 


“Theqeetieaof ‘To the national aynod, constituted as before de- 
. _ tailed, the question above mentioned was referred, 
Por this purpose tho assembly met at the chapter- 
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was fully attended both by members of the noréhem and 
southern” Provinces. Archbishop Granmer detailed the object ® 
of the meeting; and Mr. Gwent, the 


Canterbury prolocutor, 
,, |exhibited * the royal letters calling upon the synod to proceed 


in the matter of the divorce. Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, in a Iucid speech laid before * the assembly the causes 


| whieh, as he maintained, discharged the obligation. of the 
‘ini, | King’s ouptiala, A committee‘, consisting of the two arch 


nes? 


125 Hen. 
VIL 69, 


+3 Hen. 
VAN «1%, 
wed 


bishops, the Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, and 
Worcester, together with Mr, Gwent, Drs. Thirlby, Incent, 
Leighton, Robertson, Layton, Ryvet, and Thomas Magnus, 
jarchdeacon of the East-riding, were appointed by common 
consent to examine witnesses and receive evidence. The 
Iabours of this committee were ultimately to be referred to 
the judgment of the whole assembly. 

‘A digrewion And hero it may be remarked by the way, 
Gath omen that this practice* of appointing select com- 
leer by synods. mites by our synods or convoeations was a 
very common one at this period, and that what was done by 
‘such committees so approved or appointed, must be reckoned 
to bear upon it the stamp at least of synodical authority. It 
must be remembered that for the transaction of practical busi- 
ness large assemblies are ill qualified. Abstrueo points must 
be examined in more retired situations, and documents involy= 
ing nice distinctions must be prepared in less crowded company, 
‘One of the admitted forms of proceeding by the canon law? in 
olections was by delegating the authority of the whole body 
(“per viam compromissi”) to a few, whose decisions concluded 
all, And, indeed, in the proceedings of the imperial legista- 
ture instances aré not wanting of such managements. Tn the 
reign of K. Henry V1." lords and members of the 
council had delegated authority for settling bills; and 
very reign before us, and by an act previously 
the authority of the three estates for the reformation | 

canon law and the commutation of tho same into s 
was confided™ to a committee of thirty-two 
decisions were to have, with the king’s assent, 
force withont any further recourse to 
therefore, no cause for wonder if the convo 

















clergy at this time had recourse to the same modes of procedure, 
having such illustrious examples before their eyes. And thus! 
many acts connected with ecclesiastical proceedings of this 
age were arranged by committees of divines; and when these 
owere appointed with full powers by the authority of convoca- 
tion, it is unjuat to deny to their labours the weight of| 


of But to return to the proceedings connected 
cone uf with the divorce. After the committee had 
lneeietnc ‘been, appointed. the lower clargy retired from 
ji Vill snd the chapter-house, with the exception of those 
Amoef Clee members who had been associated with the 
archbishops and bishops aforcanid to receive evidence, ‘The 
assembly then remaining appointed a sub-committee consist- 
ing of five porsons only, viz. tho Bishops of Durham and 
Winchester, Mr. Gwent, Thirlby*, archdeacon of Ely and 


‘elect of Westminster, with Leighton, dean of York. 'Thoso| Sf 
‘were empowered, in the name of the whole synod, to impose? | ;Gon 


oaths, to examine witnesses, and to reduce their evidence to 


writing. 
On the following day (July 8, 1540) this sub-committee 
met* at the royal palace, Westminster, and examined upon 


‘oath some persons of high figure in the state. ‘The witnesses i 


‘who appeared* were the “pliant*” Audley, lord chancellor, 
the Dukes of Norfoll and Suffolk, Lord Southampton, Lord 

Russell, Antony Browne, knight and master of 
the horse, Lord Cobham, Thomas Heneago, knight, Thomas 
Wryothesly, the king’ private secretary, Anthony Denny, 


Ienight, and Dr. Butt, the king's physician". ‘These noblemen | 


and gentlemen put in written depositions, swearing to the truth 
‘of their contents, and those documents were filed as schedules 
for the guidance of the synod in coming to judgment. Among 
the papers produced was a deposition of the king himeelf, 
With a declaration® of the whole matter under Cromwell's 
hand. The principal contents of the depositions were, ** That 
when | was brought to Greenwich, at her first arrival 
‘the king desired to be informed whether the promises made 
by the Duke of Cleves to clear the espousals between the 





_ # See Lant Chief Justice Campbell's judgment, Court of Queen's Beach, April 
25, 1000, 
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4.D. 15310, |queen and the Duke of Lorraino’s eldest son were performed. 


abbot 
Crinmer, 


«Cone, 
Mog. 
asa 
Coll, ¥, 
Oe 


edaly 9, 
* Gone 


Mog Dt, 


For satisfaction in this matter the king deferred the solemmiz- 
ing his marriage two days. That upon the king's laying this 
affair before the council they found this matter net dis- 
entangled. That no writing was brought over to satisfy this 
question, That upon the score of this disappointment the 
marriage had been declined, if the kings inclmation had not 
been overruled by the solicitation of the duke’s agents. ‘These 
persons promised that their master would shortly send over 
‘an authentic instrument, and put the matter out of all doubt. 
But when tho writing came to tho king’s hands it rather 
raised new seruples than removed old ones. So that now the 
exponsals between the queen and the Duke of Lorraine's 
eldest son might be taken for a contract ‘de prosenti2” "The 
king's disaffection to the queen's person were subjects which 
|mainly occupied the rest of the depositions: but even allow 
ing this to have existed, its value for the purpose in hand is 
not altogether clear. ° 
After these illustrious witnesses had concluded their evi- 
dence, the sub-committee of the synod adjourned to the resi- 
dence* of Dr. John Chamber, a physician in “Chanon’s Row,” 





Westminster, and reeeived from him a deposition on oath, 
which was placed in the hands of Archdeacon Thirlby. One 
of the arguments for the divorce was drawn from the alleged 
fact that the marriage had never been consumunated, whieh ae 
counts for the necessity of procuring this gentleman's evidence. 

The next morning® a solitary witness, one Hoby*, was 
first examined in the vestibule of the chapter-housc, and sub- 
sequently the national synod sat, and by its authority John 
‘Tregonnell, John Oliver, William Petro, and John Hughos, 
doctors of law, wore added to the original committee. Sche- 
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without a dissentient voice, after a mature investigation Ap iio 
of the matter in hand, that the king's marriage was not bind-| 5) fl" 
ing; that both parties were at liberty, by the divine lnw, to 
eontract fresh nuptials, and that a certificate to that effect 
should be transmitted to the king, ‘Tho instrument), sealed |) 
with the scale of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, | 1%.) 
and subscribed by the other members of the national synod, 
bears date 9th July, 1540. 

On* the following day? the proceedings of this national + co. 
synod were reported to the House of Lords by Archbishop | July 10, 
Cranmer, and the formal instrument of divorce was presented 
by the Bishop of Winchester, who dilated upon the grounds on 
which it was founded. ‘The lords were satisfied ; Cranmer and 
Gardiner were empowered to acquaint the commons with the 

and on the 12th of July™ a bill, reciting the |» con, 
Judgment of the national synod, was read for annulling the |"* 
marriage. ‘This passed both houses of parliament without 
difficulty, and was enacted as a statute*, 532 Hen, 

As regards the decision of the synod on this question®, it is |) eu". 
supposed that their judgment was founded—many of the mem- 
hers being canonists—on prec: of the canon law, which? oe, 
in cases of pre-contract, required a divorce, But however that | Mo" mee, p oS 
may be, the praise or blame of the whole proceeding, which- 
ever may be awarded, must be ehared in due proportion by 
the upper and Jower houses of tho imperial legislature. The 
arguments urged at all events carried weight even in the judg- 
ment of the person most interested ; for the queen hersolf, in a 
letter to her brother reporting the proceedings of the synod, 
owns the justice? of the process, acquaints him that her 
honour was preserved, and, expressing a desire to remain in | 
this country, requests that he would not break with the English 
court, or shew any signs of resentment. 

‘This national synod was dissolved by a royal writ', on the 
28th July, 1540; writs for assembling and dissolving, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Submission Act, now 
being universally executed *. 

Shs Tho convocations of the two provinces assem- |!" 
bled* respectively at S. Paul's and at York, on 4:P-1 
Simuact the 20th January 1542 ¥.s. Mag, Bee. 

‘Conterbury. ‘These were newly-elected convocations, and 402 
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This translation Tindal“ revised, and then printed several 
editions in Holland, before and about the year 1530, Many 
copics of these books were also burnt by the command of 


Stokesly. 
As the reformation proceeded, and after the 
ren’: lechargo of tho papal expromacy by the nutho- 
rity of the English Church, the Convocation ® of Canterbury, 
as we have seen, on tho 19th of Doc, 1534, made an applica- 
tion to the king, that the “scriptures should be translated 
into the vulgar tongue;” and, in the following year, 1536, 
Oct. 4, Miles Coverdale’s translation appeared, dedicated to 
the king®, It was translated out of the Dutch and Latin, and 
was the first translation of the whole Bible into our language. 
This edition was allowed by authority, for in the following 
‘year, injunctions were issued that there should be provided 
“one boke of the whole" Bible, of the largest volume in 
and the eame sette up in summe convenyent place 
within the said churche that ye have care of, whereas your 
parishners may most commodiouslye resort to the same and 
rede yt.” 
Tn 1587 the Bible called Matthews’ Bible 
appeared. This name was fictitious. The book 
was printed in Germany, and chiefly taken’ from Tindal’s 
and Coyerdale’s previous translations, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Cranmer. It was superintonded by John 
Rogers, a learned man who subsequently suffered in Q. Mary's 
ie Tn 1539, Hollybushe’s? New Testament ap- 


Mellrbowbes reared; thix work was executed by Coverdale, Oy 


but bore a feigned name. 

Tn the same year, 1559, in April, came out, 
printed by Grafton and Whiteburch, Cranmer's 
“Great Bible,” so called because it contained a preface by 
Cranmer, and also on account of its size. This was also 
rovised by Coverdale*, and an injunction issued in 1541, 
that it should be placed in every church. 

Tn 1539! also Taverner’s Bible was published. 

Tweme’s —ephis was a correction of Matthews’ Bible. 


‘Cerner. 


* Com 


wi to, 


| Hartwell 
jorwe, wl, 
ih Ape pm 





the To return to our subject, Such were the|"* 


translations of the scriptures which had appeared 
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tmosutions of the before’ the debate in convocation which we are 
are about to consider. 
Tn the third session, held Friday, Feb. 3 (1542 x.8.) the 


les __, |debate™ turned upon the several translations of the scriptures 





then in existence. The archbishop” inquired of the members 
of the upper house whether it would be possible, without 
scandal to tho Church, to retain the Great #ibleas at that time 
.| translated. It was decided, by a majority of the bishops, 
that the Great Bible’ should not be retained, but that it 
should be examined and amended “according? to that Bible 
which is usually read in the English Church** 
For this purpose the translations? of the 
inal, a books of the New Testament were committed 
"for perusal of the several bishops, as detailod 
in the note’. The prolocutor' and clergy then attended in 


© As regards translations of tho scriptures subsequent to this period, in 1560 
4 translation of the Now Tostamont was published under tho surpices of some of 
the English reformers who had fled from the Marian persecutions to Geneva. 
‘This is called tho Genevan version. In that place also editions of the whole Bible 
were printed, and ogain reprinted in London and other places,—Hrt. Horan, vol: 


‘trandlation, was rorieed: 
by Archbishop Parker, and printed for the ase of the Church, until ome that war 
projected should be couplete.—Tbid. p. 08. 

_In 1 the Bible 


torn web ced Stans porta yhoo 
hamemTbid. p. 67. 

tu 1572 this Bible was roprintod with corrections, and this edition is called 
‘Matthew Parker's Bible."—Tbid. 

‘Tn 1611 was published the prevent so-called authorized version, known by the 
name of King Jamox's Bible. Fifty-four learned persons wore sppointed to mweise 
the work, Theirlabours began in the epring of 1607 and were concluded in 1610, Tr 
this translation the test of the * Bishops’ Bible” was chiefly followed.—=Tbii. p68. 

7 By the "Groat Bible” here must bo mesnt either Coventale’s adition of 1635, 
or“ Matthews’ Bible" of 1837. Portions of the latter were forbidden to be waedt 
by Bishop Bouner this yeur—Conc. Mag. Brit. iii. 007. 

+ Ry the phram, that Bible which is usually rend in the Knglsh | 
preeame must bemeant " Cranmer’s great Bible” of 1539, Vid. Cone, 

lil, 856, where it is ordered that copies should be provided. 
+1. S. Matthew .. Archbishop Crantmer, 
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the upper house, and the archbishop took opportunity, during *| 
the romainder of the session, to point out to the united synod! ti 
errors in the translation of the Old Testament. 


407 


ape ve 
vit” 
+o 


Jowor howe In the fourth session no business of import-) "4 


Setar ance was transacted, but by the 13th February, 
seasion 5, the lower' house had provided them- 


Bee eit ofigecnages iaabs translation of the Old|i' il.” 


Testament which they thought required consideration, and 
these they submitted by the hands" of the prolocutor to the 
judgment of tho archbishops and bishops, The upper house 
on the same day* consulted on the best means to be pursued 


for a searching examination of the whole translation of serip- |i 


ture. Tor this purpose select joint committees of both 
houses were appointed. The Now Testament* was com- 
mitted to the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, Hereford, 
Rochester, and the suffragan of Westminster, together with 
Doctors Wotton, Day, Coren, Wilson, Leighton, May, and 
others of the lowor house. ‘Tho Old Testament waa* com- 
mitted to the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, with 
Redman™, Taylor, Haynes, Robertson, Cocks, and others who 


were well versod in the Hobrow, Greek, and Latin languages. |1'? tc 


Tn the same session the archbishop desired that drafts of 
canons should be prepared against adultery, perjury, and 





Joba 
“Tennseribed with my owne hand out of the Records of Canterbary.”— Fuller, 
Ch. Hist. By, p. 296, 
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Furr pro: The synod mot again on the 17th Feb, (1542 
celogy wit’ ¥.8.), session 6, A canon concerning simony, 
Hon in religion, 4, subject which had been specially commended 
to notice in the archbishop’s opening apeech *, was brought up 
by the prolocutor, and delivered to a committee of the upper 
house. A debate then ensued on some matters which might 
tend to carry on the reformation of religion, such as teaching 
the people to rehearse the Lord's Prayer, the salutation of 
the angel, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments. 
This debate was concluded, and the continuation of the 
|assembly had been formally announced, when the prolocutor 
again appeared. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, took* 
this occasion to read a list of words and phrases in Latin 
requiring according to his view poculiar attontion in revising 
the translation of the scriptures, for which, as we have seen, 
arrangements were made in a late session. He argued that 
these words, on account of their® peculiar significancy and 
high importance, should cither be retained in Latin, or 
translated into English with as little alteration as possible. 
‘The number on his list amounted exactly to one hundred, and 
from a perusal it must be confessed that, in rendering some 
of them at least, great circumspection was necessary. Mis 
‘translation might shock propricty, or, what is worse, ineul- 
cate falee doctrine, both of which evils were carefully to be 


an authorized translation. 
fot ssn In the seventh sossion of this provincial* 
the "Bgl ee synod, held Feb. 24", Archbishop Cranmer 
moved the bishops that candles, silk vestments, 
and other ornaments, should be taken away, which were 
placed on or in front of images, and that portuises", miseals, 
and other books, should be reformed. Hence we must date 
the commencement of those reforms which ended in the 
establishment of the English Prayer Book. 'The 
also moved that the names of the several popes, and of Thomas: 
A Becket, should be erased by all the clergy from their service 


1 Tn the records there is 5 misprint, Fob, 14—for 24, T prewuma 
ae aoe oe eae ee + portez-voun," «mata bre 
partuas,"" “ portas,”" “ portus,”" ¥ porthosn,” r 





varloudly spelt “* 
+ porthose.""—See Collier, vol. ¥. p. 80, noto, 
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books; and he also urged on his brethren a subject which] 4p, 1442 
had previously * occupied the attention of the synod, viz. that] Vint” 
the people should be taught to recite the Lord's Prayer,| ora i7 oFe. IT. 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ton Commandments in the: 
vulgar tongue. 

‘Thus far was this session omployed in promoting the prinei- 
ples of the reformation. The remainder of it was engaged in 
matters connected with general morality. ‘The upper house *| 1 Cee: 
agreed to address the king against the infamous profanity of ita 
the stage, where plays were admitted tending to bring God's 
word into contempt. The prolocutor moreover brought up 
from the lower house drafts of canons against blasphemy, | 
perjury, and rash swearing, subjects to which attention had 
‘boon called by tho archbishop at @ previous‘ session, 

Tn the sone segaion® an endeavour® 


resp 
furtherance of this decision ri pecting the goneral adoption 
of the use of Sarum, and as connected also with the applica- 
tion made in the upper house of convocation, on the 24th of 
Fob. last,—that the names of several popes and of Thomas 
A Becket should be er: from the service bookey=t is 
observable that.» new! edition of the Sarum use” was at this 
time published, cleared of sundry errors, and disfurnished of 
those titular flourishes which had been aforetime appended to 
the name of the Roman Pontiff. 
Tema at Tn the next session* the question of the] © sac. 10. 
iam, translation of tho scriptures again came upon 
mane noe the board. For carrying out the review 
of the previous translations joint select com- 
mittees, as we have on Bal been! appointed; and in the Hatter 
Visee 
4  Portiforium secundum asum Serum novitor improsum, ot « plurimis purga-| 7. 
tum mendis, Ta quo nomen Romane pontificl falso adsceiptum omittitur, una 
‘eam aliis que Christianissimo nostet regis statuto repugnant. Exeusum Loadini 
per Edvardum Whyteburch, 1641. Cum privilogio sd imprtmenduin sotam.!*— 
Biblioth, Cott. Cleop. B. 5. 250, apud Coll. 5. 100, 1541 0.%. would be 1542 s.9. 
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“al eonnaalrenrepin cies 
New Testenient ind bees seine 1S (3 
of the upper house. In order to promote the 
Henry—who never allowed any thing to be onl albaaeh 

 |some troublesome interference, and especially in the matter of 

translations of all kinds, whether of books or prelates, shewed 
himself untiringly busy—had suggested that the two univer 
sities should be consulted, and that both the Old and New 

Testaments should be by them examined. 

With this royal ™ wish ‘Arebbishop Cranmer took oseasion 
to acquaint the synod in this session™™, The members much 
disliked the proposition, and with the exception of himself and 
the Bishops of Ely and S. David's all dissented from it. 
They argued that “such business belonged to an ecclesias~ 
tical synod rather than to the universities” They further 
alleged “that" the universities were much sunk from their 
former considerableness; that matters were carried by a 
majority of young men; that without maturity of judgment 

upon the result, and, in short, that the 
learning of the nation lay moatly in the convocation.” Oran- 
mor, however, desiring to bend to the king's wishes, or from 
some singularity in choice preferring the judgment of the 

\iversities upon translations of scripture before that of the 

‘opposed the wishes of the 
ald stick by his master's will and pleas 


Sosy 
"| On account of this difference the matter dropped. Part of the 





work, S. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians ?, was finished by 
those to whom it had been entrusted, Doctors Wotton and 
Leighton ; nor is it improbable but that for K. Henry VII 
meddling interference, and Cranmer's compliance, a je 
translation of the Bible, formally authorized by the fi 
Church in her sacred synods, would have been made and pub- 
lished,—an object of desire with some persons which to this 
hour has never been realized. 

‘This convocation was continued through» various: 
but nothing particularly worthy of notice was tran 
‘One circumstance, however, occurred to shew that 
‘then ueual, as has boon of late yeara very po i 
for parliament to sot aside the authority of 
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to legislate of their own motion on ecclesiastical questions, | A.D. 1542. 
without consulting the representatives of the Church. A yan 
bill“ was sent from the lord chancellor to be read in the upper| «Gma 
house of convocation before it was invested with the authority |" 
ofa statute. The provisions® of it were, that bishops’ chan- 
cellors might be married, might suspend, excommunicate, and 
proclaim Church censures as though they were priests, and 
that they should enjoy other privileges of a more substan- 
tial character connected with the goods of this world. 
But this bill was considered wholly inconvenient by the 
upper house of convocation, an opinion which they repre- 
sented to the lord chancellor, and it is likely that, from his 
thinking their exceptions reasonable, the bill was Losi 
silence ". 

On the Srd of April, the Canterbury Convocation was pro-|i 
rogued by royal writ to the 4th of November, 1542. 

a The York Convocation, which met sinulta- 

neously with that of Canterbury last considered, 

viz, on Jan, 20, 1542 x. does not appear to baye been 





xt antsy No busin neactod Nov. 4, 1542, by | A.D. 1243 
bed oie frost, the Canterbury convocation summoned on that: 
day. The assembly was prorogued to the 23rd of’ 
errs th.the h of February, 1545 x.s. During! 
thix month however some important synodical affairs connected 
with the reformation of religion were discussed. In the 
session which was held Feb. 16 four heads of business were* Wakes 
ied :—n subsidy* was voted by both houses; homi- freon “ 
lies* composed by some of the prolates were introduced"; the | NEBr 
prolocutor presented * a petition for the reform af the ecclesi- oe fiat 
astical law, in aecordanee with the provision contained in na 
25 Hen, VIII. c, 19; and also a petition” against some of He 
the laity for unjustly withholding tithes. 


# It would be interosting to learn more of these homilies *. Of those which wo esa 
‘now possess, and which we recognise in mibrcribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the first book, containing twelve, was published in K. Radward VI.’s reign; the 
second book, containing twenty-one, composed ty the same persone, wee rrady for | 
‘publication when that king died, and woe published in @Q. Elizabeth's thme,—Lath- 
‘rary, 2nd elt, pO. 








 Steype’s Cranmer, p. 149. 
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But the session* of this convocation held 

Fob, 21 was the most important as connected 

Yumi” |with the progress of the reformation. On this occasion the 
___ |archbishop acquainted the synod, that it was his majesty’s 

., {wish “that all mass books’, antiphoners, portuises * in the 
Church of England should be newly examined, corrected, re~ 
formed, and castigated, from all manner of mention of the 

‘sete, | Bishop of Rome's name, from all apocryphas, feigned legends, 
aia superstitions, orations, collects, versicles, and responses ; that 
the names and memories of all saints which be not mentioned 

in the scripture or authentical doctors should be abolished, 

and put out of the same books and calendars, and that the 
service should be made out of the scripture and other authon- 

tic doctors." And here some blame seems to have been 
attached to the parochial clergy for not haying expunged from 


archbishop. had taken notice in his consultation with the 
members * of the upper house on the? 24th of ‘February last 
year. Hereupon an® order was made by the upper house* 
Mac Brit. leat the service books should be committed for revision to 
catered |Goodrick, bishop of Ely, and the Bishop of Sarum, with six 
Wulsjgk |members of the lower house who should be selected for that 
Eenveeation.| purpose. “ But the lower house waived the privilege of furnish- 
Dai ini& |ing this committeo,” and loft the matter* in the hands of the 
S"tin, |bishops, Whether‘ the upper house selected members from 
me the lower for this committe, whether both houses acted ix 
,,{foncert, or whether the whole affair was left with the bishops 
t 80 clear; but it is evident that through two succeeding 
Lp sessions, at least, the business of the reformation of the 
jag tt. | service books was carried on. And this appear sea 
considered a work of great moment, from a 
down to the convocation by the king, through the 
to this offect, “that no ono® of the mombers of convocation 
should absent himself without leave, under the penalty of the 
royal displeasure.” 
Tn the same session! in which the committee 
[ay pees for 
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day throughout the year the curate of every parish chureh,| A.D. 164, 
after the Te Deum and Magnificat, should openly read unto| vit"? 
the people one chapter of the New Testament in English| ——— 


without exposition; and when tho New ‘Testament was read 
over, then to begin the Old.” 

Now here was a considerable advanee mado towards re~ 
formation in religion. A committee was appointed, as we have 
seen, to alter the service books and to reduce them to a nearer 
agreement with primitive standards; and not only so, the 
order that a chapter® from the scriptures should be read to’ 
the people in the vulgar tongue every Sunday and hely day 
was a vory important and significant measure, ‘The English 
Bible, which had been placed in the churches previously to 
this timo, wero only for the people to resort to, so that they 
might themselves read therein for their ownedification. But now 
‘a lesson either from the Old or Now Testament was synodically’ 
ordered a8 a regular part of the Church service, and thus 

s i the public offices of 

which now prevails. 

books, and the practice of; 

reading lessons here sancti vocational authority, led 
the way to the subsequent ishment of the first prayer 
book of K, Edward V1., and of those formularies which, with 
no yery coneiderable alterations, are the manuals of divine 
offices in our national Church at this hour, We see here 
that one lesson only was ordered by the convocation to be 
read on Sundays and holidays, and that was to be taken from 
the New and Old Testaments in an orderly succession. In 
the prayer books published in K, Edward VI" reign * two 


lessons were appointed for every day, one from the Old, and one| 


from the New Testament; and these also were to be read, 
as in the present instance, in an orderly succession, the proper 
lessons for Sundays not having been appointed, 80 22 to break 
in upon the continuous inatraction given until the! beginning 
of the reign of Q. Elizabeth. 

Tn looking back, then, to this session of the Canterbury 
Convocation held Feb. 21, 1543 x.s., we must consider that 


* Compare 34 & 35 Hon. VIII. c. 1: “The Bible shall not be reed in Bnglish 
im any charch.”—Stat, at Lange. Ht som certain that our synods here led the 
‘ny fn reforming religion, 














‘very great advances wore made towards a true reformation in 
religion, and a recovery of primitive faith and practice in 
the English Church. And these advances appear to a com- 
mon capacity to fall in better with Christian maxims, and to 
square more exactly with the measures of conscienes, than 
the managements of K. Henry VILL. and his courtiers, whose: 
acts are often somewhat absurdly supposed to have chiefly 
conduced towards the purification of religion, By. 
certainly, the religious were disfurnished of their worldly 
goods, and 80 a vast amount of property formerly applied to 
the promotion of the then received belief was diverted 
profane channels; but it doce not appear that the deprived 
were thus much mondod in their faith. Nor indoed 
would one think that they were particularly encouraged in 
the cultivation and improvement of morala by the examples of 
those reformers who, in the comparison between treasures 
corruptible and incorruptible, certainly made such a choice as 
was disallowed by our Saviour Himself™, and in practice 
banished from their code the second great commandment of 
the Christian law. And, still further, it does not appear from 
history that, by any subsequent rejection of their ungodly 
gains, an example of such repentance as even Judas" mani- 
feated was ever commended by them to public regards. ~t 
On the 28rd of Feb. this convocation appended to their 


‘a, {instrument of subsidy four requesta®, as articles of the 





clergy, to be presented to the king. 1. ‘That the eeclesias- 
tical law should be reformed. 2. That some improprieties 
with reference to the solemnization of marriage in Bethlehem 
hospital, Bishopsgate, should be remedied. 9. That an net 
of parliament should be made for the consolidation of p 
benofices. 4, That provisions for just payment of tithes should 
be enacted by parliament. On the 27th * of the: 

this convocation was prorogued to the 4th of April 
oni 


sChritian Man.” their labours on this occasion 
© In the *\Concilia Mag. Beit. 1 moust hore be a. 
iii, 063, 


SEN y) vee 
“Rrudition of Continuation until May 12 The 
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been devoted to the preparation for the preas of the book uD. 1048 
known by the name of “ The Necessary’ Doctrine and Erudi-| *; vin 
tion of @ Christian Man.” This book was revision of the} —~— 
book called “ The Institution of a Christian Man,” which had 
been set forth by synodieal authority six years before, in| 
1537. The “ Krudition,” being a review and an alteration of 
the “Znstitution *,” was now to be set forth “as a rule of/5 Cell y 
religious belief,” and so it was necessary that all its contents] ~ 
should be carefully debated and synodically authorized. This 
book may be looked upon in a great measure as the confession 
of faith of the English Church from the period of its publication 
until it was replaced nine years afterwards by the articles) 
of 1552, Ttscontents are arranged under ten heads, 1. The 
declaration of faith. 2, The artycles of oure belofe called the 
erede, 3. The seven sacramentis. 4. TheX.commaundementes 
‘of Almighty God, 5. Our Lord's praior, callod the Pater nostor, 
6. The salutation of the anngell, called the Aue Maria. 7. An 
article of free-wyll, 8, An article of iustification, 9. An article 
of good workes. 10, Of prayer for soules departed, 

Much pains and care appear to have been devoted to the 
preparation of this work ; and the course pursued was, that 
the several parts were previously prepared by sundry learned 
divines, in order to their being submitted to the judgment of the 
Canterbury Synod. It seems that in this preparation three 
yoars!! were occupied, viz. from 1540 to 1543. The questions |; 
relating‘ to tho sacraments were entrusted to the two arch- 

with the Bishops of London, Rochester, Carlisle, 
Durham, Hereford, and $. David's, The other divines were, 
Thirlby, Robertson, Day, Redmayn, Cox, Leighton, Symmons, 
‘Tresham, Coren, Edgworth, Oglethorp, Crayford, Willson, and 
Robins. When answers had been returned two persona were 
appointed to collate them ; one of these was to write in English, 
and the other in Latin, the exact particulars of agreement or 
disagreement in the papers received. ‘The original answers of 

7 The exact title of tho book fs, "A necewmry Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christon Man, Set furthe by the Kyngos Mniestio of Kinglando,” te, 

‘Ad finom s This boke, bounde in poper bourdes or in claspet not to be solde 
above xv b. Imprinted at Loudon, in Fete Sete, by Thoas Berthelet, prin 
‘tor to the kynges hyghnes, the xxix day of May, the yere of our Lorde xox. 
‘Cum privilogio ad imprimendum solum.!"—From a eopy in the library of Sir W. 
Curtis, Dart., now at Caynham Court, new Ludlow. 
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4.2.1548 | some of tho divines employed: are upon record ; and from such 


L. Soa 


evidence as remains it is clear that the greatest care was 
taken in the compilation of * The Necessary Eruditin” As 
the work had proceeded go far a8 now only to require synod- 
ical revision and authority, the labours of the present con- 
vocation seem to have been almost exclusively directed to 
that object. The course pursued was, that the several parts 
which had been prepared by the divines, as mentioned above, 

were brought into the upper house of conyoeation for exarmina- 
tion and approval, and were then delivered to the prolocutor 
for the revision of the lower house. 

seme ‘Thus on the 20th of April the fifth and sixth 
wodical outherity. hends of this work, consisting of the transla- 
tion and exposition of the Lord's Prayer, with the salutation of 
the angel, were | ined by the Bishops of Winchester, 
Rochester, and Westminster, and committed' to the care of 
Mr. Gwent, prolocutor. The next day" the explanations of 
the firet five commandments were brought inte the upper 


ratihhed repr last commandments, and of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the eveharist. 

On the 25th of April the subject of the saerament of the 
Lord's Supper again occupied attention ; and explanations of 
the other five ordinances, then termed sacraments, i.<. matri- 
mony, penance, orders, confirmation, and extreme unction, 
having received revision at the hands of Archbishop Cranmer 
|and tho bishops, were delivered to the prolocutor, with orders 
that he should return” in three days the judgment of tho 


|lower house and his own on the matters treated of. ~ 


On the 27th April the first, eighth, ninth, and tenth heads | 
of the work were considered hye ihe ae 
handed to the prolocutor. d 

On the 50th of Api th event ati, dat of tne wil 
was read over in the upper house, 





archbishop to the prolocutor, ino} 
communicated to the lower cl 

it was returned to 
“that * the lower house 
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over they returned sincere thanks to the bishops for the) {-D 14a 


great labour, pain, and trouble which they had undergone in | Vill. 
the cause of religion and of the nation, as also for the sake of 
unity.” 

As this book for some time was held to be the canfes- 
sion of faith of the English Church, it has been thought 
necessary to our purpose to shew at length that it had the 
most complete and unimpeachable synodical authority; and 
this is indeed the more needful, from the fact that great7 a 
mistakes have oxisted on this point. Tt has been said, even 
by Collier, that it had only * royal authority, and this error : 
has been widely propagated. ‘The book was certainly pub-|!°” 
lished by the kings order, and the preface may have been by 
his own hand, But even there matter is contained which) 
might, one would think, have served to guard against the 
mistake above mentionod, for it is said to be “vette furthe with 
the aduise of our clergy,” an expre then commonly used to 
signify synodical autho: form of words oceurs no 
less than thrice in the prefi reover, the king is on. 
this oveasion reasonable at “God (who ax 

ad divideth to his Churche his 
gracis distinctly) hath ord sorte of men to teache 
other, and some to be taught, that. al inges shoulde be done 
semely and in order, and hath beauti d ond ect furthe: nH 
distinction of ministers and offices the same Churche, . . . 
which expressions I must take leave to say would be an 
place, not to say ridiculous, upon the supposition that the 
contents of this book had been authorized by any thing less 
than ecclesiastical authority. 

After the thanks of the lower house of convocation had been 
conveyed, on the 30th of April, to the bishops, for their labours 
in the preparation and revision of “ The Nocessary Erudition,” 
the synod was continued through* several sessions, to the 12th 
of May, when it was prorogued by royal writ. 

xivan1ey The Sth of Novombor (1543) was tho time 
xe mentioned for their reassembling, but on ac- 
count of a prorogation they did not.® meet for 
business until the 15th of January, 1544 w.s., the day* after 
the meeting of a new parliament. Mr, Richard Gwent, who 
had been long prolocutor, and who had held that office 
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through difficult and important times, had Iately died. In 
the session held January 18th, the archbishop admonished 
the clergy to elect some person to the vacancy. Their choice 
fell upon Dr, John Oliver, dean of Christ Chureh, Oxford, who 
was® admitted three days afterwards® to the office. The 
chief business transacted at this time was an order made! 
by the archbishop and the house to 1 
he should associate with himself a committee, to prepare a 
bill for the management of tithe payments, to be passed after 
wards into a law by parliament. The result was, I presume, 
the statute® enacted in the following year. The upper house* 
12. also sat in private deliberation on the subject of applying te 
Mag in the king 7 
law might be carried on, a measure of reform which, as wo 
have seen, was sanctioned by the convocation! in 15524, and 


bog | have at this time constant opportunities of observing that the 
mote ples of the ancient Anglo-Saxon constitution were still 


originated and rst debated in aynoda, and thad tie reslaat 
their deliberations were subsequently recommended for the 
sanetion of the civil legislntaro. 1s ooly ae 

recent date and very questionable wisdom that the 
upper and nother houses of parliament have been discovered 
to be the sole depository of all syrodieal Jerladltos, and 


Sal the disentangle of deli 


‘The Engllals Tt was most, probably ia 5a eanyossllog ale 
Messy, the litany in English, almost identical with that 
in present uso, was authorized, The book* was set 
after the convocation rose, and that it was authorized | 
body seoms beyond a doubt from its title, in which these 1 
oceur!,—"*an exhortation to prayer, thought moot by: 
majesty and ris cixrey to be read to the people | 
ebureh afore processions.” From this i 
sary conclusion is that the work had synodical 
+ © A Litany with Suffinges, to be saytt or sung In the time of | 
sewn" Printed by Rich. Grafton for Th, Berthilel, printer to 
ess, the xve of June, 1044, 
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‘to place a falsehood on the title of a manual of prayer would 


neither invest the work itself with much air of devotion, nor ¥ 
pee 


commend its contents to pious minds. 


‘This convocation having deliberated on questions of subsidy* | ‘Cove 


for K. Henry's approaching enterprise, in conjunction? with tt 
the imperial forces, against France, was dissolved by royal 

writ™, March 31, 1544. g 
Tas es prvte? summoned to meet in December, 1544, but they 
SA mae We. vere proroguod” to the 24th day of November, 
1545: as the practice now constantly prevailed for the as- 1 


‘The eonvoeations® of both provinces hnd been |. 


sembling of the convocations to take place on the day after Ms, 


the meeting of parliament, a usage handed down to this 
day. 
Sech was the case in the present instance; for on the 


within the realin of England 
Hen. VIII. ¢. 4; as well as the 


measures of contempt and ridicule. 

it is not unlikely that the king 

them, at least if we may judgo from a 4 
addressed to thom on the day? of prorogation, 
forbidding them, among other sneers, to be judges of their |’ ' 


“own phantastical* opinions and vain expositions.” But, * 2% 


whatever may have been the degree of degradation to which 4 
this assembly fell, it is clear that in an age—when parliament) | 
bad evinced such forgetfulness of all self-reapect as to enact‘ vu 
that royal proclamations® ehould over-ride statute law—no 
subsequent marks of servility can surprise, however deeply its 
exhibitions of legislative injustico and ignorance may provoke 
and disgust. 
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ALD1545. | The Cant Of the meeting of the Canterbury Convocation 
Thome” sma Nor. 24, 1586, to which day the: synods of 
Rola. both provinces were prorogued, no records remain, 
(ay ede Fork y= At the appointed time howerer, Nov. 24, 
1545, the day after the assembling of the par 
jE2"5,j, |Hament above alluded to, the northern synod" mot at York. 
ui tiz. ' | Archbishop Edward Lee had lately 
Though firmly and consistently opposed throughout 
times of his archiepiscopate to the usurped exercise of 
supremacy, yet he bent too sparingly towards the 
the reformation in other respects. His successor was Robert 
Coll. vi. | Holgate, a man of slender reputation ™, but withal acceptable 
* to the king, as not being subject to seruples on the point of 
* cc 87 | preserving from gious invasion * consecrated property? 
‘Heo, VIEL. committed to hie care. 
The aR Convocation was opened according to the 
‘The mass “de Spirita Sancto” 


by Tn the morning session the new archbishop, 
Robert Sng took the presidential seat: but in the after: 
his commissioners appearing in his place con- 


ith of December following* a session was. 
ors of subsidy were treated of, and it wax 
mat the same rate ax that settled in 

On this occasion the archbishop ™ first 

its united capacity, and then the lower 


Eight subsoquent sessions® were held by this York Synod, 
so that we may reasonably gather that some important busi- 
‘ness was under consideration, though the nature of it is not 
recorded; and on the 25th February, 1546 ».s., — 
ne to. During the 1546 the ti convocation 

XYLAw. year wo 
RS pNallmert were summoned to meet respectively at S, Pauls. 


' For a fuller sccount of this convocation than that given in 
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‘on the Sth* of November, and at York on the 24th* of the fk eo 


same month, No matters of importance, however, appear | ¥i 

on the records which remain, 
Fy As this is the last year of K. Henry VIII. 
reign, and as it is and has been often stated 


Sacer by Romanists on the one side, by Exastians on it 


inane fi ery the other, and by a large number of persons 
B. aay holding various shades of opinion between the 
matters nodicat tWo, that the reformation in religion under that 
ct monarch’s government was earried on by royal 

letters, injunctions, proclamations, and acts of 

parliament only, while the lawful authority of the Church in 
her synods was not appealed to, it may be well here to take a 
brief review of some of the historical facta which we have heon 
considering, 40 a8 to discover what such statements are worth, 
Upon due investigation, if the ‘s of records are care- 
fully observed, it will appear on almost every occasion in this 
reign when royal letters, injunctions, and proclamations were 
ritual matters, that those 


e merely doclaratory of the 
i h depends 
entirely upon ise lk story which it argues 
the excess of ane to say thing of a less reasonable 
I nation may be tedious, but 
ect, the reader must not grudge 

| the pursuit. 

Now the point is to shew that subsequent to tho discharge 
of the papal supromacy by synodical authority in 1534, and 
wp to the end of the reign of K. Henry VITI., the delibera- 
tions and decisions of our synods upon such matters as lay 
within their proper jurisdiction preceded* the promulgation 
of royal letters, injunctions, and proclamations, and also pre 
ceded the enactment of statutes. For this purpose the fol- 
Towing facts are suggested for the consideration of the unpre- 
judiced and patient inquirer. 





7 A contradictory statement i very broadly made, though slendorly sup= 
poried by proof, in tho Rev. R. T. Wilberforce’s “Treatise on the Supremncy,”” 
ah 
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“ The king's proclamation ‘ for the abolishing of the usurped 
power of the Pope” was signed by his majesty on the 9th 
day of June®, 1534, 

But the papal supremacy had been synodically 


——— discharged 
on the 31st day of March” preceding by the province of Can- 


terbury, and on the Sth day of May! preceding by the pro- 
vince of York. 

The statute! authorizing the king’s grace to bo “ supreme 
hoad” was enacted in that parliament which met at West- 
minster *, Noy. 3, 1534, 

But. the title of “supreme hend,” with the qualification ax 


yar ;. {detailed in the last chapter!, had been accorded te his 


the Convocation of Canterbury on the 11th of February™, 
and in that of York on the. 4th of Mays/inithe 


Towards tho ond! of the year 1534 “the king's proclame- 


‘ici, [tion ° to bring in seditious books” was issued. 





But the Convocation of Canterbury had previoudy, om tbe 
19th of December?, addressed the king that sueh a course 
might be pursued. 


To the next proclamation’ concerning heresies issued in 
“| the same year the same argument wholly 
] Henry VILL.* for the observation of 


constitutions from papal authority, a 
necessary consequence of the discharge of the Pope's* supre- 
fix, |macy as before referred to. 
The last proclamation set out in {his yeas 25S eas 
king was “ an order" for a form of bidding 
But here no new doctrine was involved, and nly euch pe 
eons a8 should be prayed for were specified. 
The statute’ giving the king authority “to 
thirty-two persons of his el 
sinstical laws " was enacted* in the parliams 
Feb. 47, 1536 ».s., and April 14 following. 


* Th sunt bo rvmembernd that ncoording to the old aeyte in. 
‘ere dated, the your onded March 24. 
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But the provisions of this act were merely ancillary to| A.D. 1246, 
25 Hon, VIL. ¢. 19, 8. 2, and the authority specified in both sip 
was accorded in convocation on the 15th * of May, 1532. anes 

“The royal letters* to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
against preachers” were signed by his majesty on saad 12, | cc 
1536. 

But these were to order such doc! 
were contained in the ten ar (familiarly known as the) t!sQ 
articles of 1536) subscribed on the previous day, that is to| Mp" 
say, on tho 11th of July, 1536", by both houses of the Canter-|<© 
bury Convocation. Nor did his majesty forget to recite their 
synodical authority, for in the body of the document these 
words oceur: “We havo... caused all you, the bishops! 
with the clergy of our realm, in solemn convocation delibe- 
rately disputing and ad) the same, to agree to certain 
articles most catholic, conceived,” &e. 

“The king's proclamation * for 
follows in 1636. ; 

Bat this document states upon the face of it that the king 
intendeth “by advice of his prelates and clergy (a a * Cone 
notoriously signifying synodi uuthority) to enforce 
formity.” 

The statute® concerning the “succession of the erown,” 
made in consequence Anne Roleyn’s "s divoree, was enacted 
in that session of parliament which ended July 18, 15364. 

But the divorce was ena ee hy convocation pre- 
viously, on June 21, in that y 

Tn the same session of pater the statute! for “ex-)is 
tinguishing® the authority of the Bishop of Romo” was |)ab tien 
enacted. . 

But that authority had been synodically extinguished two | Mme 

years previously, in the months of March and May, 1584, by 
mietiereeaiicns of Canterbury! and York™ respectively. oe 

Tn tho same session the act” “for the release of such as] if 
have obtained pretended licences, &c. from the see of Rome” 


formity in religion” next 





4 By 39 Hen, VIEL. « 21, passed five yours nftor thi date, tho Ring was eme vane te. 
powered to give his assent to bills by letters patent, Hat at this time acts did not 
tcne into force until the hing haa come into the House of Keers, and, sending for 
‘the Commons to the bar, sented to the Bille in « mass which had parsed both 
ousess—Blackstone’s Com, rol fe pp- 183K. 
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ALD 1545, ieeae But in this case the last argument wholly 
Ansire, “| conti, 
In the year 1536 “the king’s injunctions” were put forth, 
desiring that certain articles should be declared, that certain 
Nie i, | Holidays should be abrogated, and that cortain restraints should 
be placed on the devotions paid to images. 
But the articles referred to had been proviously ratified by 
PCone. convocation (a fact to which, indeed, these injunetions* them- 
Tian" |selves bear testimony) on the preceding 11th of July; the 
‘Nes"is. |question of holidays had been previously settled in the same 
L n the 19th of July; and devotions to images had 
been previously restrained, under the same authority, by the 
sixth * of the articles aforesaid, 

S| ‘Phe “ injunctions* by Thomas Lord Cromwell, his majesty’s 
vicar-goneral,” published later in this yoor, 1536, were chiefly 
it, | UPPlementary ts the last injunctions. The principal points 

were that the translation of the Bible should be 
ry church, and that superstitious regard to images 


But the translation of the scriptures had been 
Cou. |requested by convocation on the 19th" of December, 1534, 
76... |and was now et completed in accordance with that re- 


, ie tinomy tie spol! et 
learned men of our clergy of this our whole Teal, (0, ba, aa- 


| ment of his majesty ia “according* to the tenth” 
the way the preamble of one® of his acts of 





~ abore* considered. | 
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But theso documents were only transcripts of the deeree?| Pare 
made by convocation on the 19th! of July previously, Vit. 

“ Tho king’s letter against too many holidays” was signed| Conc 
by his majesty August 11, 1536, 

But this document” merely desired that the late decree of 
convocation agreed! to on the 11th of July should be en-| 
foreed; and, moreover, the instrument declares upon the face) M. 
of it that “the! superfluity of holidays we have, by the assents| 
and consents of all you the bishops and other notable person- 
ages of the clergy of this our realm, and in full congregation 
and assembly had for that purpose, abrogated.” 

“A letter® written by the king to his bishops, direeting! | Gon 
them how to instruct the people,” waa published! on the 19th, \f"fy"* 
of November, 1536. re. 

But this document™ is simply a declaration of episcopal | \\.'25 
duties, in accordance with the then existing ecclesiastical law, Mog. i 
some references being also made to the ten articles previously 
agrood upon by the Canterbury provineinl Synod on the Lith® ! 
of July, 1536. Mw 

“A proclamation® concerning rites and ceremonies to be # 
used in duo form in the Church of England” was tho next 
issued. : 

But this instrument declares upon its face that. all such 
rites and ceremonies are enjoined ‘tax have been laudably 
accustomed in the Church of England.” = 

The act of the six articles’, “for abolishing” diversity 
of opinions,” &c. was the last statute enacted in that scasion 
of parliament which rose on the 28th 4 of June, 1539. an 

But the whole’ of the doctrinal matter which that act 

rospectod bad been previously submitted to the Canterbury \¢ 
Synod for their decision on the second day* of that month, |ii 
and answers to the several points proposed having been re- 
turned in detail, the act was framed in parliament upon 
them. 
In 1539 certain injunctions were set forth “ by the autho- 
rity* of the king against English books, sects, and sacramen- 
taries, also the putting down the day of Thomas Becket.” A 
perusal of these injunctions shews that they were intended to 
stop the publication of heretical books, to promote the ob- || 
servance of certain doctrines® and ceremonies", to settle a 
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A.D. 1546, |point™ of discipline, and to obliterate from the calendar* 

Satine, ‘Thomas i Becket’s day. 
{otun'tia-| But convocation had applied to the king on the 19th? of 
mic __,| December, 1534, on the subject of restraining suspected 
Teoh books. As to the doctrines, coremonies, and point of disci 
oe ’ |pline alluded to, they bad severally been synodically settled 
Moz tinn | previously, that is to say, on the 11th* of July, 1536, and om 
the second day* of June in the year 1539 respectively. 
fi, | And as to the “putting down the day of Thomas Becket,” 
his canonization, “made only by the Bishop of Rome,” 
svems necessarily to have beg extinguiabodl by the dischargo 
of the papal supremacy under the synodical authority of the 
provincial synoils of the English Church in 1534, as above 
specified *, 

‘The statate* “concerning archbishops, bishops, &. to be 

the act concerning the abolition of 
in the Christian religion” was enacted 
between April 28° and duly 24, 1640, 

But this act was merely ancillary to the act’ of the aix 
articles, in respect of which® we haye scen that the whole 
doctrinal matter contained was previously submitted® to eon- 

and that the sed returned specific aoe 


¢ tics should be charged with the execution of 
such spiritual matters ag are glanced at appears no more 
‘than seomly, 

The statute! “ for" dissolution of the king's pretensed mar- 
age with the Lady Anne of Cleve” was passed July 12% 
1540. 

But divorce had been determined upon in a national 
Goa preceding ninth* day of July, and that in amost 
solemn manner, the highest notabilities of the land haying 
been examined upon oath before the synod, as previously? 
described. Moroover, the act before us recites™ the judg- 
‘na ment of the national synod. 
| A subsequent’ act, “concerning pre-contracts* of 

riages,” was'made in this see sont of clo 








* The act, it is curious to observe, was to take effect from July fy 1 








But it was framed upon the principle acted upon by the 
national synod on tho 9th of July previously®, in the matter 
of Anne of Cleves’ divorce, viz. that pro-contracts did not) y conc 
ronder marriages void in cases where they had been consum-| 
mated, for on this point the greatest stress was laid in the 
synod. 

A proclamation for the “Bible of the largest and greatest 
yolume to be had in every church” was issued on the 6th of] ii 
May, 1541. 

Bat, as has becn before remarked, « translation of the 

ed by convocation on the 
19th of Decombor, 1584. That translation had subsequently 
appeared, and had been set up* in the churches, An improved | ii. 17 
translation had more recently come inder the auspices* of |), 4ui. 
Archbishop Cranmer in 1539, and this Inst edition was now 
to erage erbanp aber earlier on 


sis the sixth of the articles " |: Ce 


Lith of July%, 1536, Furthor-|*¢, 
letter doos not belong to the} ji for, 
year 1542; at any rate, it the thirty-fourth yere#|5,o 
of our reign.” In this ease our position is fortified, as the royal |i, 63 
letter was then consequent, upon the debate which took place ce 
on this subjeet in co on Feb, 244, 1542 nis. i 
The statute* for uniting the diocese of Chester and the Meg. Beh 
diocese of Man to the province of York was enacted in the) Py fi 408, 
spring of 1542. sais a. 
But such territorial distributions have always been con- 
sidered to come within the partial cognizance of the civil 
power; and so long as that power is exercised in concord 
with the Church, great benefits may be expected to ensue 
from such ar 


‘The statute” “for® the advancement ef true religion, and for’ ete 
itis wubeequent to 22 Hon. VIII. e. 25, which was passed ® July 12, 1540, For |) 
the disentanglement of any apparent difficulty involving retrospective legislation | Large, 
tee man look to that leraedprfanin whom talon are puto dca to [52 
much inquirion, 
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A.D 1546, | the abolishing of all false doctrines” was enacted in the 
Thou | spring of 1543 x. 
ents: Dt thn vey Scab contin ot thatiaeS erraetaele ane 
mis __|information: “Recourse * must be had to the catholic and 
nagld tolic Church for the decision of controversies.” ‘This 
{SFE |statute, therefore, very justly directs that ‘Tindal's translations 
oie {should bo forbidden, in accordance with the decision arrived 
at in the Canterbury Convocation, Feb. 3, 1542 .8,* 
i | ‘Tho king's lotters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, do- 
siring “that? general rogations should be made for the eessa- 
.” was signed Aug. 20, 1543. 
But here is no challenge of spiritual authority higher | ‘than 
should be accorded cheerfully in fulfilling so pious a request. 
he statute © Lies the ratification of the king's majesty's 
was enacted in the spring of 1544" s,s. Here, to 
no the point in which it alono concerns our present 
iry, the title of “supreme head” on carth of the Church 
of England and Ireland was ratified by parliament. 
But that title had been aceorded with a qualification, as 
ve seen, thirteen years before, by the provincial Synods 
bury on the 11th of February’, 1531 x.s,, and of 





‘of proceeding to be taken under the provisions of 31 Henry 
VIII, c. 14; and upon the doctrinal matter contained in the 
last mentioned act (though, I trust, not upon its cruel pro- 
visions) the docision of convocation had been given, as wo 
# Vid, ep have" seen above, on the 2nd of June®, 1539; and that at 
Peme  |the express request of the vicar general? and the king. 
EPs | ‘The statute? “concerning * the examination of the canon 
SO eee ge sa ty parses Ral 
85. | spring of 1514 », 
Siitirle But this ct was ooly ancillary oa, peuyiaea) een 
fare Vill. o. 19, 8. 2; and that provision ee 
Mone. Of the canon Iaw had been agreed to by the 
Ave te | vocation on May? 15, 1532, S taretee a a 
Moe on Feb. 23%, Se eee ec a 
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with its concomitant, was not unlikely to meet, with the king's 
and the parliament's joint consideration. That request was— 
“for* the ecclesiastical laws of this realm to be made accord- 
ing to the statute made in the 25th "year of his (the king's) 
most gracious reign.” And once again this question of a 
roviow of the eanon law had boon discussed in convocation in 
this very year, Feb, 1%, 1544 y.s., and deliberation had been 


which the act before us contemplates. 


put forth June 11, 1544, 


ig internal evidence to sat was sanctioned by the conyoca- 
544. 


es in London™ was enacted in the 


onvocation, Feb. 23%, 
shoul 
had been ordered on the| 


prepared in the lower house of the Canterbury Convoeation 
for the sanction of parliament, 4 


and establishyng tho uso of his primor™ was issued on the 6th 


the Ave Maria, crede, and ten commaundements all in Latin, 
and not in Englyshe.” And this primer was chiefly intended 
to rectify such abuse. 

But on the 17th and 24th of Feb.’ 1542, this subject had 
boon debated ‘in the Convocation of Canterbury; and on the 


house on the advisability of the “people’s* learning and re- 


‘There is here  mieprint of ath for 26th in the original. 
1 Yid nap., pp: 408 and 400, Feb. 14 is given in the rooords, but that is» 


| manifest error for 24. 





held upon an address to the king for the specific purpose ia 
“ The king’s * letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for! "Co 
publishing royal injunctions” for using “ certayne™ filly up. 
Prayers and suffrages in our natyve Englyshe tongue,” were } 
i 


But these injunctions, without doubt, refer to that litany, ' 
‘similar to the one now in use, which, as we have? seen, there |! 


ubsequent to the roquest sent: up| Lar 


“An injunction # given by the king . . . for the autorisyng sc 


A.D, 1346, 
vit 
‘Gone 


Sup. peal, 


hoe 


Bap. p. 418. 


of May, 1545. The chief point insisted on here was, “ that * 505, 
the youthe by divers persones are taught the Pater noster, 





latter day Archbishop Cranmor had treated with the upper| 
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eal 


vid. eae 
Nome 

rite 
M7046,” 





citing in the vulgar tongue the Lord’s prayer, the creei 
the ten commandments.” All this leaves little room te 
that this primer was the result of those debates. 

‘The statute" “ For™ the union of churches not exc 


i, | gho value of six pounds” was enacted in the parliament 


began at Westminster ', November 23, 1545. 

But on tho 23rd of February, 1543 ».s., the convo 
had attached this petition to their subsidy then voted : 
‘an net) of parliament to be made this session for the 


* |and corporation of small and exile benefices throug) 


realm, which for smallness of fruits be not able to find a) 
and so rest untaken by parson, vicar, or curate.” 

On the 8th of July, 1546, K. Henry VIIL's last prot 
tion ® connceted with religion was published. It was di 


* against Wickliffe’s, Tindal's, and Coverdale’ translati: 


the scriptures, and also against other books containing 
ter contrary to the act of parliament 34 & 35 Hen. 
oe 

But on the $rd Feb. 1542 w.s. the bishops in the Canty 
Synod had decided against those earlier translations 


“|seriptures, and joint committees of both houses had | 


quently been appointed" for amending them. The i 
therefore, of this proclamation was to enforce the use of | 


 |translation only as had proper authority, And as regar 


books referred to in the proclamation, the language of th 
recited plainly specifics that they were such as impugnd 
‘established religion, or were contrary to the king's pr 
proclamation on the subject; and that proclamation, 
have seen above”, was made at the express request | 
convocation, put up on the 19th af December, 1534. 

Now from the synodieal discharge of the papal supn 
in 1534 down to the date of the death of K. Henry ' 
January 28, 1547, the foregoing embrace all the royal li 
injunctions, and proclamations, as well as all the statute 
nected with purely spiritual matters (at least they en 
all that arc upon record in the “Concilia” and Stata 
Large), excepting only seven copies of injunctions and o 
‘of parliament, which haye hereafter to bo considered 
rately, 

And if any patient reader has had sufficient persev( 





4S 





| x) 





(which is, however, much to be doubted) to wade through 
the preceding long and dry detail of facta and dates, he can 
hardly fail to pause before he admits the popular assertion 
that spiritual matters wore at this timo dealt with by the’ 
king and parliament without reference to the synods of Eng- 
land, the rightful authoritics in such casea, At any rate here 
are materials worthy of consideration, which afford to a con- 
tradictory assertion some reasonable foundation. In fuet, if 
dates are to be respected in historical research, and if chro- 
nology is admitted to be a necessary element in arriving at 
truth, every reasonable man must conclude that in spiritual 
matters royal letters, proclamations, and injunctions were at 
this time nothing more than the authoritative promulgation 
of foregone synodical conclusions; and that acts of parliament 
were the statutable sanctions of the previous determinations 
or requests of the convocations. Hence it may be justly 
concluded, that such sure advances, as had up to this time 
been made towards a truo reformation in religion, were legiti- 
mately secured by the proper acts of the English Church in 
her provincial synods. 

Tt was however admitted that seven copies of injunctions 
and one act of parliament had to be considered apart. They 
‘shall be taken in order; and first of the injunctions, 

OF these seven documents, four of them, viz. those 
iseued 4.0, 1635", Av. 1535%, a.p, 1635', and a.p, 1545 "| Cone, 
respectively, have respect to the visitation of monaste-| ia. TH, 
ries. Their objoct, as wo shall sce horoafter when consider-| Nays 
ing that matter more closely, was not so much to regulate the |t'Gon- 
Seeing inmates, as to appropriate to royal ie te 

and courtly uses their possessions. Carnal, not spiritual, |5 Cm i 
interesta were the iain and ultimate aim of these doca-| il, 
ments; and therefore any further investigation of their eon- 
tents may be omitted in this part of our inquiry, and deferred’ 
to a future time when we shall consider® the very exozp-|* YH. infin, 
tionable managements to which those religions institutions 
were subjected. 

‘There remain then threo copies of injunctions referring to 
spiritual concerns for special consideration in this place. 

‘The first of those was an “ inhibition for a royal visita 
tion,” signed by the king September 18,1635. This was a ie 
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A.D. 1546. |royal command prohibiting the archbishops, bishops, and areh- 
Tens” deacons from holding visitations in their localities, 
Jonna. under penalties due to contempt * of his majesty, until a royal 
mic __, |visitation should be completed. 

Notwithstanding, however, K, Henry's extravagant inhibi 
tion, it does not appear that this unreasonable attempt to 


extend the regale was? in any way warranted, nor did the 


paca! |Church of England, however subservient her primate may 
‘BaD, 


haye proved in this matter, herself compromise, #0 far as 
‘appears, her spiritual independence. Such tyrannical eceen- 
tricitics may provoke ridicule, ns crucltics excite diegust. 


 |But that thus the foundations of the Church can be dissolved 


‘or the commission given by her Lord on the mount of Galilee 

dizabled is not a probable consequence. Whey Nees 
euted, the Church suffered, but was not. 

remaining copies of injanctionasdatiee 

a Thave no synodical authority to produce; 

one copy published in 1541, entitled “a decree* for obsery= 

‘ing the feasts of S. Luke, S. Mark, and S. Mary Magdalene,” 

& the other entitled “a proclamation" concerning cating 
i ” issued Feb, 9, 1543 x.8. 

ig that the rogisters of convocation haye been 

fire, itis no wonder if some of thelr decrees should 


for these i nctions. ‘At any rate, considering the mass of 
evidence sic adduced to shew that the long list of 
injunctions already quoted was consequent upon synodical 
‘decrees or decisions, it would not come within the terms of rea- 





|sonable argument to quote these two exceptions as a foundation — 
on which to ground a denial that the reformation in the reign 
of K. Henry VIII. was mainly carried on by the sacred: ae 7 
of England, A “decree” for the observance of a i 
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the authority of the legitimate synods of our national] 4.p. 150. 
yu"? 
es 





Chareh. 

We have also one statute made in this reign to consider, 
viz. 31 Hen, VIIL c. 9, and this is an exception to the common 
usage of the time, and was not enacted in conformity with 
the decrees or requests of a eonvoeation. [t is of course 
to be understood that in our present inquiry we have no need! 
to consider the wets of parliament which referred exclusively | 
to the temporal possessions of the Church, and were directed 
to the conversion of trust properties to the king's and his 
courticrs’ use. ‘These will be considered hereafter in their 
proper place when we inquire into the reduction in number 
of the mombors in our eynods consequent upon the dissolution 
of the monasteries, Our inquiry here is confined to such acts 
of parliament as respected purely spiritual matters; and of 
such is the act above specified. 

Tt is the statute” “for authorizing the king's highness to 
make bishops by his letters patent.” The title of this act is 
certainly surprising, but then we are to consider that the 
learned person who penned it was not sufficiently circumspect 
in his use of words. The ing the legislature intended to 
convey was that the king might ‘nominate and present” 
bishops by his letters patent, for confirmation and consecra- 
| tion, ag (under a supposition of cireumstances) had been pro- 
viously enacted®, And if the somewhat exceptionable lan- 
guage of the gentleman who drew this act is thus explained 
to its intended sense, we need not dwell longer upon the sub- 
ject than to remember that neither crown patronage in the 
matter of bishoprics (which is all that was here intended) nor 
lay patronage in respect of parochial benefices can be tortured 
into any reasonable argument against the spiritual authority 
of the Church herself. 

In fine it appears clear that the acta of parliament in this) 
reign on spiritual matters were the formal embodiment of 
foregone synodical decisions subsequently fortified by legis- 
lative sanctions, and this seems incontrovertible, notwith- 
standing a very remarkable announcement to the contrary 
made by a late writer¢, The Ohurch had thrown off her \ 
subserviency to Rome, and a return in a great measure was Supt 
made, now that she had recovered her liberty, to the ancient 261." 
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and laudable ciples of the Anglo-Saxon constitution, 
Would reggae the piety and wisdom in this generation 
.|to adhere to them ! 

Tt appears equally clear that royal injunctions were at this 
time the formal promulgation under the sovereign’s authority of 
synodical decrees, Formerly such instruments had appeared 
in the ehape of “ Constitutions,” first agreed to in synod and 
then set out in the archiopiscopal name. But now the whole 
‘executive power was lodged ultimately in the crown. And 
though tho synods, as deliborative assemblios, decided upon 
such spiritual matters as required attention, yet when settled 
the decisions were issned under the form of royal i 
which in effect were canons ratified by the king, and so to be 
enforced under temporal penalties by the civil magistrate, 

i provisions. 


‘Faller, one not peculiarly favourable to ecclesiastical autho- 
tity, seem to apply with much aptness, “ Upon * serious con- 
sideration,” he says, “it will appear that there was nothing 
done in the reformation of religion save what was acted by 
the clorgy in their convocations, or grounded upon some aet 
of theirs precedent to it, with the advice, counsel, and con- 
sent of the bishops and moxt eminent Churchmen confirmed 
upon the postfact, and not otherwise, by the civil sanction 
according to the usage of the best and happiest times of 
Christianity.” 

AAs we now arrive at the close of K. Henry 
ionettbeaiinge VILE%s.rvign, it will bo-nbosesary to ormides 
sot meeier the change which passed upon our convocation 
fin consequence of that monareh’s disposition of bet 
astical property of this country. 

The ihn of he thy, nant 
‘2 and religious houses tended to diminish g 
pa ee 
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religious houses, he was advised at the council board “not to 
think of ruining but off reforming those societies” Tt was 
there remarked. that he should “be pleased to remember! faq, 
the foundations were dedicated to God Almighty.” that such’ 
a consideration ought to® * prevail with his majesty to trans-| 2) 
fer the estates to some pious use, and that even here the 
matter should be managed with reservation, and a sufficient 
number of these religious houses be still maintained for both 
sexes in every county,” and that by these means his * high- 
‘ness would be scroened from consure and shew a regard to 


antiquity and devotion #.” This though wholesome advice was 5 


little congenial to the king's temper, Counsel of an opposite 
character submitted to him appears to have been more palat- 
able, and to have secured his compliance. Tt was said on the 
other hand that “the government” must have people to work |» 


435 


AD. ian, 
va 
cies 
a. 

* Seal, iw 


and fight as well as to preach and pray for it” otherwise “ our Sema 
generals and captains should be made and deans, and | $f)! 


‘our men of war and forts bo turned into chapels and religious 
houses.” It was therefore suggested “that! a visitation would 
he a proper remedy, and that thoae who visit should be autho- 
rized to discharge those religious who find their yows too 
much for them; to open the cloister, to suit their tempers: 
better, and give them tho freedom of the world.” And to 
this was added « hint that in certain emergenci would be 
“desirable! to proportion the fortunes of the spiritualty and 
temporalty, and bring the kingdom to an evener balance.” 
Cromveit ap- ‘This last advice prevailed, as was likely, 
Pointed visitor. with his majesty, who declared that he would 
order a visitation. For the management of this busincss no 
person was thought better qualified than the secretary Crom- 
well, who being disaffected to the monasteries was appointed 
visitor; and to qualify him for that function among others 
he received the title* of viear-general. Cromwell was! autho- 
rized by the king’s letters patent to constitute deputies for 
the more easy performance and speedy epee of his 
new duties, and his choice fell upon Richard Layton, Thomas: 
Legh, William Petre, John London, and others, The threefirst’ 
mentioned were doctors-in-law, the last Dean of Wallingford. 
Before the visitation commenced, letters were ised by 
ON apelin isco 





A Coll. iv. 
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3Coll. Fr, 
298, 


bd ane 


Loa “fv 


vp 431. 
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A.D, 1546, | suffragans to exercise their customary right of visitation until 
Thome” | the royal” inquiry was finished. And here a strain of power 
eefa1.| Somewhat startling was challenged, episcopal jurisdiction 


struck down, and the regale exalted to an unwarrantable 
pre-eminence. 

‘Theabieycom ‘The commissioners soon began their visitation 
beara under Cromwell's auspices, Souwell, Price, 
Gage, and Bellasis acting together with those before men- 
tioned. Many high® functions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
were committed to them, “and as to monasteries they had as 
it were an unlimited authority, and were empowored to allow 


|. |pensions to such as wore disposed to quit that way of living ®” 


For direction in the prosecution of their object they were 
furnished with instructions condensed into eighty-six” articles, 
which tended to draw forth information on all the minutest 
Points of management connectod with the religious houses, 
Upon their return the visitors gave a tragical account of 
Eeinceal practised in the monasteries, and flourished upon 
their excessive wealth. But that their reports were fair, their 
evidence unbiassed, and their whole conduct just, has been 
reasonably doubted. Some monasteries fell, some of the in- 
mates were transferred $ to larger houses, some went forth into 
the world, and some, by cautious management, obtained more 
favourable conditions. and received small pensions. Having thus 
payed the for a more general sally against the proporty 
of the religious (whose possessions, it would seem to 
‘diced persons, ought to have stood upon the foot of the law 
and the common rights of the subject), an act of 
| for the dissolution of the smaller abbeys was obtained in order 





to complete their overthrow. And if the doleful preamble of 
this act is “according to the truth,” which, as before , 
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all their manorial rights, lands, tithes, and advowsons were 
granted to the crown, together with all the ornaments, jewels, 
goods, chattels, and debts thereto belonging. 


aes pun 
Incensis erepta adytis, menaeque Deon, 


Now if the mismanagement of these houses was really 50 
scandalous as was represented, a more unexceptionable remedy 
might have been applied than a pillage of their property. 
Treasures so obtained haye never entailed a blessing on the 
new possessors. And, moreover, a pretence of « 
morals by the commission of sacrilege is a proceeding which 
will hardly bear rigid serutiny. 

Tt may seem at first somewhat unaceountable that the lesser 
abbeys should have been the prey first fastened upon by this 
net; especially as the greater ones would have afforded richer 
spoils. Bat it must be borne in mind that many of the supe- 
riors of those larger houses had scata in parliament™, about 
twenty-nine mitred abbots and priors sitting with the lords. 
It was well, therefore, at the opening of the attack not to 
make an aseault on that point where resistance might have 
proved most vigorous ; and prudence therefore suggested that 
the lesser abbeys should alone bear the first brant, and that 
some flourishes of compliment on the other hand should be 
paid to the greater houses, for which this statute* was made 
the vehicle, 


Thus, as is usual, the weak and defenceless fell first; 3767)? 


of these “ancient* monuments of devotion were disincorpo- 
mted and dissolved.” A revenue of 32,000/.* per annum 


came in to the exchequer, together with at least 100,0002,, |* 


| the value of realized property confiscated. That this ex- 
pediont” for enriching the crown was unjustifiable is ecr- 


#27 Hen, 
Vii «. 98, | 


tain; whether it gave genoral satisfaction at the time is ex- |, tite 


tremely doubtful. For, not to speak here of the morality of the 
proceeding, we learn that no les than 10,000 persons were 
thrown upon the public unfurnished with means of subsistence. 
And we are told also, what is not hard to believe, that 
“the seeing the monks and nuns stroll about the country for 





their bread, and the churches pulled down, profaned, und 
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The sacrilege, however, of that age has been repaired by 
the Christian* munificence of this, That spot bas been 
generously restored to pious uses; and within those precincts 
are now trained future heralds of Christ's gospel, whose fect, 
beautiful upon the mountains, shall carry thenceforth to dis- 
tant Jands not only mossages of peaco but lessons of justice. 

_Tiesbiagcom- By the beginning” of the year 1539 almost all 
jain (ine ing the religious houses had fallen into the hands of 
the crown. The list of commissioners appointed 
to visit them, in addition to those already mentioned, affords a 
formidable array of names. They were as follow:—Robert', earl, 
of Sussex, Sir John Saint Cleve, Sir William Pirton, Sir Henry 
Farrington, knights, and Richard Devereux, formerly a friar, 
Anthony Fitzherbert, afterwards a justice of the Common 
Pleas, William Leyland, John Williams, Thomas Mildmay, 
— Jobson, Richard Cromwell, William Parr, Henry Polstead, 
John Anthony, John Grevil, Simon Mountfort, Thomas Holt, 
Roger Wigston, Robort Burgoin, Richard Pollard, Philip 
Parys, John Smith, Edward Carne, Richard Gwent, William | 
Berners, John Arnold, hard Pawlet, George! Gifford, 
Edmund Knightly, John Lan, and Thomas* Bedyll. It bas 
been suggested by Sir William Dogdale' that the destruction 


VILL, but that he was urged to proceed in that business by 
ambitious persons, who foresaw great advantages to them- 
selves. And if titles and wealth may be 0 considered, without 
regard to the means by which they are obtained, his majesty's 
advisers may, at least, be reckoned long-sighted, and share 
the commendation bestowed on the unjust steward. At any 
rate these gentlemen who were placed in the commission 
proved themselves remarkably ingenious managers, and suited 
their performances to the ae 
Pr ion an i of 
es = ‘ersuasion and promises” of pensions, charges 


treachery, together 

eran net Yo Beal in usonericn pon ical 
and were? played upon them with unwearying constanoy. {7 
‘These attacks went far towards driving ee rete 
tien. And that the booty might be secured to the invaders, 


| * The name of A. J, B. Hope will always be mesocieted with thle institution, 





of the religious houses was no original thought of K. Henry |” 


Coll. v, 2 


* Coll, v. 3, 
!8eo Col, 
3 





obstinacy ® and incompliance®, accusations of |, 


with inflictions ° of severer usage, were |; 
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added 110 hospitals, 2874 chantriex and free chapels, and) Ap. 1508 
40 colleges *. vin” 

The whole yearly revenue of these establishments is com>! Sima, 
puted to have been* 161,1002."; and, besides this, the sums| *\"% 135) 
realized by the stock upon the farms, timber, lead, and other] $14 
materials, furniture and plate, church ornamenta, jewels, and ber. 
bells, must have amounted to an almost incalculable sum. 
To take one instance: the visitors seized and carried off] 
from the monastery of S, Edmundsbury five thousand marks| 
of gold and silver, besides jewels of great value, “all which,”| <¢ 
saith the Lord Horbort, “being by some called rapine and 
sacrilege, IT will no way excuse.” Nor should we omit to 
observe that, considering all the circumstances connected 
with these valuations, the revenues of the lands upon modern 
computations and according to present management would 
probably rise nearly twentyfold. 

tot ‘The property which thus changed hands was 
{hae* "ump? vastin amount; but that some solid advantages 
son accrued to the nation while it remained in the: 
possession of its original proprietors may be fairly deduced 
upon reasonable consideration. ‘That the re-distribution of it 
placed a larger balance to the public : 

1. In the first place, in every convent one* or more persons) 4 ¢ 
were appointed for the education of the young, who received 
instructions in grammar and music without charges to their 
parents, so that the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of these 
| institutions were relieved of an important item in domestic 
expenditure. In tho nunnories, also, there were afforded op- 
portunities for the weaker sex to obtain instruction in reading 
and working, and also to make some: improvement in Latin; and, 

among them, that established* at Godstow, in Oxfordshire, 
Shitained & general and very high reputation for the education 
of gentlewomen in such sort as befitted their condition. 

. To the abbeys we are indebted, moreover, for most of 
our historians. From the time of the Venerable Bede down- 
wards many of our writers, upon subjects connected both with 
Church and State, found in them such rotiroment and leisure 
‘a8 gave opportunity for the production of the most valuable 
monuments of learning, and the most solid proofs of laborious 
research. And thus to our scholars those institutions supplied 
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A.D. \sati | materials suitable to their employment. Among the posses- 
Tham lcs of toons, ths, ors lt ee 
eT of antiquity; for printing being comparatively a late invention, 
pile. _, | the bulk of learning was then contained in manuscripts,of whieh 
the most considerable were lodged in those establishments, — 
3. Jn more substantial regards the mation was not with- 
out benefit from those institutions, Their 

Stam, remarkable. ‘Che gentry‘ who travelled® found in them both 
satan lodging and entertainment; and the gifts of charity bestowed 
ie" |by religious houses provided also support for the aged and 
impotent folk of their respective neighbourhoods. It was not 
until after the dissolution of the monasteries that parliament 

was obliged to interfere, and anthorize compulsory assessments: 
on the parishes for the relief of the poor ; and this is a burden 
‘upon the country befor unknown; but whish (has {rersereiien 

as 5,000,000, per annum, 
admitted on all hands that the religious 
+ of landlords: “their reserved” rents were 
es easy; and sometimes the product of the 
ia, | farms, without Pa money, discharged the tenants in a 
great measure. tlle the necessaries of life was 
to families proportionably light, and the country at large 
derived a corresponding advantage. 

5. Another assistance to the public which the abbeys 
afforded was, that those who held lands by knight's service! 
were bound to provide such a number of soldiers for the 
common defence as corresponded to the obligations attached 
respectively to the estates; and this was a great relief to 
the heirs of founders and benefactors, as the complement of 
men required at their musters was made up ina 
the supplies contributed by such abbeys as had had knight's 
foes sottled upon them. Moreover, when* the religious houses 
held lands by knight's service, they were subject to a contri~ 
bution towards the dower of the lord's! eldest: i 
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worn out and indigent men had the privilege of a place of 
retreat in their old age, where they might spend their last 
days on carth in tranquillity and comfort, and, we may hope, 
in due preparation for heaven, And thus such persona were 
not compelled to sacrifice all independent self-respect by 
pleading for a begrudged pittance out of compulsory poor- 
rates, after having consumod their powers of youth and manly 
strength in the discharge of faithful services. 

Now when K, Henry VIL. and his courtiers, supported 
by the array of parliamentary force, dissolved the abbeys, all 
these public benolits were extinguished, as a matter of course. 

However much individuals may have been 

secon enriched by these managements, it is by no 
means clear that the nation at large can reason~ 

ably feel a high regard to the momory of thoae who were 
employed in them, or persuade itself that public interests were 
thus promoted. Very large amounts of property, by which’ 
it is hard to conceive that no public good was done, seem 
to have passed into private hands upon the most slender 
considerations, The king himself went strange lengths in 
applying Church property t common, not to say profane uses, 
and in making from it disproportionably large acknowledg- 
ments for small favours. He took leave once to make the 
grant of a religious house to a person who had provided him 
with a dish of puddings ® suitable to his palate ; and on 
another occasion a large portion of the priory lands of the 
knights of S. John of Jerusalem wore conferred on some 
noblemen and gentlemen who diverted his majesty at a tilting 
match *. The abbey property, too, supplied him with the means 
of risking high stakes upon games of chance ; an application 
of pious gifts dedicated to God which does not carry with it 
any remarkable air of devotion. Many thousands a year of con- 





no small amounts were staked upon single throws, it may 
be remarked that ‘Jesus’ bells, hanging in a stecple not 
far from S. Paul's, London,” and renowned both for their 


metal and tono, wore lost to Sir Miles Partridge by one east 50 


of the royal dice. This gentleman, by the way, was more 
fortunate in his gambling than in his political speculations, for 
engaging shortly after in some hazardous venture of the latter 


secrated property were played? away; and as an instance that By 
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executioner. 
© Periculose plenutn opus alese.'* 

‘When speaking of this sucrilegious disposition of Jesus? 
' bells, Collier takes occasion to set alongside of it the king's 
coronation oath from a eopy taken by Selden from the Cot- 
ton Library, and interlined with K. Henry VIT.'s own hand- 
writing: from which circumstance it may be supposed, whale 
ever inferences to the contrary may be suggested by bis pro- 
ceedings, that his majesty was not unacquainted with its con 
tents. There among other provisions we find the following -— 

Theking'scor. The" Ising shall swear that he shall 
son enh maintain the lawfal right and the liberties of old 
time, granted by the righteous Christian kings of England to 
the holy Church of England, not prejudicial to his jurisdiction 
and dignity royal” “and he shall endeavour himself to 
keep unity in his clergy and temporal subjects; he shall, 
according to his conscience in all his judgments, minister 
equity, and right, and justice, and shewing where is to be 
shewed mercy”... . “and the evil laws and customs 

to put out, and stedfast and stable peace to the people of his 
realm keep, and cause to be kept, to his power, in that which — 
honour and equity do require.” 

Tt may perchance be eaid that the transfer of the properties 
of the religions was not the act of the king, but of the imperial 
legislature, and that enactments were obtained from time to 
time in that behalf. Now granting fora moment (though the 
fact is by no means admitted) that the religions received no 
rugged usage at the king's hands before his Proceedings were 
warranted by statute, yet it may be questioned wl 
bodies of the king's temporal subjects had thus been ejected 
from their estates even by perlinmest Sash) peoceeaaeay 
would not have been thought a surprising instance of 
and an unwarrantable exercise of power. If the 
men guiltless of felony or treason had thus passed 
crown, whatever might have been the Iogality of 
the deprived parties would hardly have been reco 
such usage. ‘And though tha stands’ Saag g 
force of laws will not prevail, they yet may 
against the character for justicns oF) thosgtanet 
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Moreover, Thope i it is no improper disregard to our legisla AD. 
ture to say, that while statutes have been enacted in this Vint 
country which are not unexceptionable’, there is a higher 
tribunal than ever sat at Westminster, whither, as we are 
taught, there is an appeal in the last resort, if not in this world, 
at least in the next. 
se of Among some of those substantial benefits to 
the community which appear to have been cut 
ras off by the dissolution of the religions houses, 
those treasures of learning contained in their 
om which were sacrificed to the avarice or ignorance 
of the pillagers, have supplied a reasonable subject for doleful 
complaints. ‘Those who received grants or made easy pur- 
chases of the abbey property had higher regard to money 
than learning, and consequently disposed of the rich stores of 
books in a miserable way. hoy appear to have boon thrown 
into the bargain as of slender consideration, and the new 
owners * proved’ a very ill protection for learning and anti-| 1° 
quity." When the were rich they were pulled off 
and sold for a conside : the books themselves ware 
either east out or converted into waste paper. So these 
prodigals, while they filled their bellies with the husks, were 
so undistinguishingly ignorant as to throw the kernels away. 
Many noble manuscripts and rich monuments of learning were 
thus destroyed—a disgrace to that ago, an irreparable loss to 
this, 








John Bale! the centurist, who was no friend | {Col v. 

die wikionb. to monastic institutions, expressed himself with|*" 

just indignation against such barharous pro- 
ceedings, and in course of time made a tragical relation of 
the matter to K. Edward VI.“ Covetousness",” said he, oes, 
“was at that time so busy about private commodity, that public’ 
wealth in that most necessary respect was not any where re- 
garded. A number of them which purchased those supersti- 
tious mansions reserved of those library books some to serve 
their jakes, some to scour their candlesticks, and some to rub 
their boots, and some they sold to the grocera and soap 
wellors, and some they sent over sen to the 
‘not in small numbers, but at times whole ships full. Yea, the 
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universities of this realm are not all sar ain A 
fact; but cursed is the belly which secketh to be fod with such 


fuamer: |.|ungodly gains, and so dooply shameth his natural country. I 
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know a merchantman (who shall at this time be nameless) 
that bought the contents of two noble libraries for forty 
shillings price, a shame it is to be spoken. ‘This stuff hath he 
occupied instead of grey paper by the space of more than 
these ten years, and yet he hath store enough for as many 
years to come. A prodigious example is this, and to be 
abhorred of all men which love their nation as they should do. 
Yea, what can bring our realm to more shame and rebuke, 
than to have it noised abroad that we are despisors of learn- 
ing. I judge this to be true, and utter it with heaviness, that 
neither the Britons under the Romans and Saxons, nor the 
English people under the Danes and Normans, had ever such 
damage of their learned monuments as we have seen in our 
time, Our posterity may well curse this wicked fact, this 
unreasonable apeil of Boglandls tet noble aaliquitica 
Adefenceof ite In defence of the destruction of so many 
Sige wets ancient institutions dedicated originally to the 
service of God and the relief of the needy it has 
often been urged that vast abuses had crept into them; that 
not only had devotion there languished, but that the habits 
of the inmates were lax and thoir lives immoral. ‘These are 
heavy charges; but that such narratives have been swelled: 
beyond trath and due proportion seems highly probable, if 
not certain, even from the returns made by the visitors them- 
selves. ‘It is upon their own evidence sufficiently plain that 
many of the religious houses deserved exception from such 
sweeping charges, and that their reputation was fair. For 
instaneo, the commissionces’ lottors in bobalf* of the priory 


“i of Ontesby, of the nuanery* of Pollsworth in Warwickshire, 


of the priory of Woolstrop* in ee 


4.6. governed * by unexceptionable * persous ;” tat the 

ira were “remarkable® for a regular life 

managed to, advantage ® ;” ‘and thet put 
“hospitality * and relieving the poor.” So that tl ne 
that mercy must be somewhat strained, wi 
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consideration for the el while applying correction to the 
bad. “By the evidence of recards,” ‘says? Collier, “there 
were many more righteous monasteries in England than 
righteous men in Sodom. However this overbalance of 
| merit could not divert the calamity, nor presorve them from 
_ ruin. Thus we see how much the mercies of God are greater 
than these of men! Justice below is sometimes blind upon 
mysterious motives, strikes without destruction, and sweeps 
away the innocent with the guilty.” 

Even if all the religious houses were of ill repute, which 
is not admitted (for no unprejudiced person who takes pains 
to investigate the subject, or even to balance probabilities, can 
believe it), even then it is somewhat unintelligible why those 
costly fabrics and extonsive revenues, with their valuable pro- 
perty, originally devoted to God's glory and the public good, 
should have been sacrificed for the enrichment of private indi- 
viduals, rathor than restored to the original objects of their 
endowment. If the “rust had been rubbed off and the metal 
left. behind,” if abuses had been rectified and the revenues left 
intact, if superstition had been cleared away and religion raised 
to the primitive standard, if ungodliness and ill-behaviour had 
been removed and faith and morals mended, then such manage- 
| ments would have borne upon the face a brighter character 
of sincerity, carried with them an appearance of purer devo- 
tion, and evinced more certainly a laudable desire for true 
reformation, 

‘The transfer of titles to property from public bodies to pri- 
vate persons, and that for no valuable consideration, bears a 
suspicious character upon the very face of the deed. Tt is, as 
| was said, pretty clear that the behaviour of the religious was 
not so exceptionable as has been sometimes represented ; but 
even if they did not live up to their obligations it is by no 
means plain that other men were warranted in seizing their 
estates. For if disorderly behaviour was a lawful reason for 
the transfer of houses and lands, titles to property in England 
would become exceedingly precarious; and some persons of 
fashion and figure would find that they held under very slen- 
der tenures. Nor does it seem that their poswssions would 
be more safely secured if it should appear that in any parti- 
cular instances the property consisted of abbey lands. 
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A.D. 150, | But even supposing the charter of then iene to 
Hama” |have been so shocking that it was incompatible 
auNy,).| acter of a Christian country to allow them any oO 
ee exist, that their example was 60 foul as to ° 
whole nation and bring all the rules of religion and | 
of God into contempt,—if these establishments had " 
widely missed tho end and aim of their original institution, 0 
that it was absolutely necessary to suppress them, still it strains 
an ordinary capacity to see how the public weal was advanced 
by making grants of their property to court favourites, or 
staking it upon the throws of dice, There are public objects 
conferring more general and Jasting benefits on mankind to 
which one would think the buildings and revenues might have 
been applied. Allowing for argument’s sake that it was desirable 
foreibly to change the whole character of tho institutions, yet 
seminaries for youth, hospitals for the sick, colleges for orphans 
‘and widows, almshouses for the poor, homes for the unfortu 
nate, asylums for the aged, all these are objects which elaim 
the attention of public benefactors. Property so disposed of 
would haye in some measure diminished any regrets felt for 
the loss of older institutions. Somewhat would have been set 
to the public account, and the purity of intention would have 
been leas problematical. 
However, when public acts affecting the common weal are 
managed by public men, it is an ungracious and, it is admitted, 
ja dangerous proceeding to impugn motives or doubt sincerity. 
It is easy to attribute ill designs and suggest suspicions of pri- 
vate interest. Actions of the most single-minded patriots, and. 
conduct arising from the purest intentions, plage been thus: 
misrepresented. ‘To interpret men’s acts to the fairer sense 
is the safest course, and it ix well, upon some 
charge our ill opinions of others cponict-das ee 
misapprehension, 
“I do not deny,” mage Colley “bat that 
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tich mines, are less promising upon the surfaee, and when it 


happens thus, every body hath not foree enough to dig down ti 


to the treasure, and reach the honesty of his neighbour's 
intentions. Howevor, it must bo confessed there were several 
shocking cireumstances in the reign of Henry VIIT. and 
his children. For to see churches pulled down or rifled, the 
plate swept off the altar, and the holy furniture converted to 
common use, had no great air of devotion. To see the choir 
undressed to make the drawing-room and bed-chamber fine 
was not very primitive at first view. The forced surrender of 
the abbeys, tho maiming of the bishopries and Jopping the 
best branchea of thoir revenues, the stopping impropriated 
tithes from passing in the ancient channel, these things are 
apt to puzzle a vulgar capacity: unless a man’s understanding 
is more than ordinarily improved, he will be at a loss to 
reconcile these measures with Christian maxims, and make 
them fall in with conscience and true reformation!" 

Tt has been thought right to dwell thas at 
some length upon the dissolution of the abbeys 
and monasteries a3 being a subject intimately 


XVIII Redue- 


connected with our present inquiry. For from 
of the religion this act a diminution in the number of the mem- 


houses, 


bers of our provincial synods ensued. Those: 
assemblies, before composed of bishops, abbots, priors, deans, 
archdeacons, eapitular and clergy proctors, were now reduced, 
with but inconsiderable exceptions, to the standard which’ 
now prevails, viz. bishops, deans, archdeacons, capitular and 
clergy proctors. 

ies It is worthy of remark that by those events: 





grime the House of Lords was also diminished in 

numbers, not indeed to such an extent as the 
houses of convocation, but still materially. Thus an impor- 
tant ehange passod not only on the ecclesiastical synods of| 
England, but upon the upper house of the imperial legislature, 
which was reduced by the number of mitred abbots and 
priors who previously held “per baroniam,” and enjoyed® 


«Coll. v. 


seats in that assembly. The members lost to the House ie 


of Lords aro reckoned as twenty-ceven" by Fuller, twenty-' 
eight by the Lord Herbert, and twonty-nine by Sir Edward|** 
Coke. 
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‘subsequent tothe ments above mentioned, consisted of the fol- 

dissolution of eli- , 

gious houses, lowing members, viz. 
Archbishop of Canterbury . . . ee 
Bishops. . . «1 ee 
Dens. . ee ele le 
Precentor of S. David's . . ‘ . me hd, 
Commendatory for Llandaff Chapter . . 1 
Archdeacons . i fe a a, ee BB 
Capitular Proctors. . ee 
Clergy Proctors . oto AS 44 

Total Provincial Synod of Canterbury . . 168 








‘MEMBERS IN CANT. POV. SYNOD AFTER DISSOLUTION OF ABBEYS—confinued. 











Bishop of 8. David's. 
Bishop of Bristol. 
Bishop of Bangor. 
Bishop of Rochester. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctora for the clergy. 
Dioe. London. 
Dean of 8. Paal’s. ‘Archdeacon of 8. Alban’s, 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of London. College of Westminster. 
Archdeacon of Essex. Dean of Westminster. 
Archdeacon of Middlesox. Proctor for the chapter, 
Archdeacon of Colchester. Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Dioe. Winton. 
Dean of Winchester. Archdeacon of Sarrey. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Winchester. 
Dioe. Ely. 
Dean of Ely. ; Archdeacon of Ely. 
Proctor for the chapter. | Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioc. Bath and Wells. 
Dean of Wells. Archdeacon of Bath. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Taunton. 
Archdeacon of Wells. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioe. Bangor. 
Dean of Bangor. ‘Archdeacon of Anglesey. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdescon of Merioneth, 
Archdeacon of Bangor. Proctora for the clergy. 
Dioe. Oxon. 
Dean of Christ Church, Archdencon of Oxford. 
Proctor for the chapter, Proctors for the clergy. 
(Dice. Rochester. 





Canterbury, 


Winchester. 











‘Robert 
gale. 


; |and its amount may be discovered at a glance by a comparison. 
of the lists af members previous to the dissolution, before 


(Secu. |given', with the lists here appended, which contain the nam- 





bers eventually left, ‘lhe number of the members of the con- 
vocations in the present day is nearly the same as that con- 
‘tained in the documents quoted below, with this exeeption, 
‘that the two additional bishopries, Ripon and Manchester, 
connected with the province of York, have added to the 
members of that synod; and that some instances of change 
have elsewhere occurred, consequent upon fresh arrangements: 
in the ecclesiastical divisions of our country, as in the case 
‘of the union of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol. - 
In order not to break in upon the continuity of the text, 
notes are here appended giving the constituent members of 
the two convocations as they oxisted subsequently to the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. An inconsiderable number of 
abbacies escaped fora season the general wreck, but this rem- 
‘nant was 60 small as to bo hardly worth consideration; and 
or not those who held the dignities still appeared in 
synods is not clear, A detailed account, however, of the 
[members of the Canterbury Synod, which assembled April 14, 
1640, is given in Nalson’s Collections}, and n list of the 
it renowned convocation which met in 1661 for 
the purpose of authorizing our present liturgy is still pre- 
served in Kennett's register*; and from these documents 
coupled togothor wo may derive a sufficiently accurate account 
of the constitution of the Canterbury Convocation subsequently 
iethetinneget pistes Y 
that the Can provineial 
Pare ops at the periods alluded to in’ te aay 
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subsequent to the ments above mentioned, consisted of the fol- 

dimolution ofreli- 

four howe," lowing members, viz. :— 
Archbishop of Canterbury . . . . 1 
Bishops. . . wwe 
Deans 2. ssw www 
Precentor of S. David's . . 7 . eo 
Commendatory for Llandaff Chapter =. 0.1 
Archdeacons . . . . . . 53 
Capitular Proctors. . oe 
Clergy Proctors . re 

Total Provincial Synod of Canterbury . . 168 





MEMBERS IN CANT. PROV. SYNOD AFTER DISSOLUTION OF AUBEYS—confinued. 














Bishop of 8. David's. Bishop of Chichester. 
Bishop of Bristol. Bishop of Peterborough. 
Bishop of Bangor. Bishop of Liandaf, 
Bishop of Rochester. Bishop of Lincoln. 
Dioe. Cant. 
Dean of Canterbury. Archdeacon. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioc. London. 
Dean of 8. Paul’s. Archdeacon of 8. Alban’s, 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of London. College of Westminster. 
Archdeacon of Essex. Dean of Westminster. 
Archdeacon of Middlesex. Proctor for the chapte 
Archdeacon of Colchester. Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Dioc. Winton. 
Dean of Winchester. Archdeacon of Surrey. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Winchester. 
Dioe. Ely. 
Dean of Ely. | Archdeacon of Ely. 
Proctor for the chapter. | Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioc. Bath and Wells, 
Dean of Wells. Archdeacon of Bath. 
Proctor for the chapter, Archdeacon of Taunton, 
‘Archdeacon of Wells. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dive, Bangor. 
Dean of Bangor. Archdeacon of Anglesey. 
Proctor for the chapter. ‘Archdeacon of Merioneth. 
Archdeacon of Bangor. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioe. Oxon, 
Dean of Christ Church. ‘Archdeacon of Oxford. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
[Dioe. Rochester. 





Canterbury. | 


Winchester. 


Oxford, 
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452 ENGLISH SYNODS. [cHuar. 
.p.1046.| In a former chapter! we have seen that the numbers of 
Arbre. lthe whole provincial synod of Canterbury (allowing thirteen 
{u2"Fj«.| members for the diocese of Llandaff, omitted by some mistake 





Chichester. 


Salisbury. 


Lincoln, 


8. Asaph. 


8. David's, 


| Llandaff, 


Exeter. 





from the records) amounted before the. dissolution of the 
abbeys to 440. That proceeding appears to have reduced 
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Dioc. Rochester. 
Dean of Rochester. Archdeacon of Rochester. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 

Dive. Chichester. 
Dean of Chichester. Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 

Dive. Salisbury. 
Dean of Salisbury. Archdeacon of Saram, 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Wilts. 
Archdeacon of Berks. Proctors for the clergy. 

Dioe. Lincoln, 

Dean of Lincoln. Archdeacon of Stowe. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, Archdeacon of Leicester. 
Archdeacon of Bucks, Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

Droc. 8. Asaph. 
Dean of 8. Asaph. Archdeacon of 8. Asaph. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 

Dioe. 8. David's. 
Precentor of 8. David’s. Archdeacon of 8. David's. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Cardigan. 
Archdeacon of Brecon. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Caermarthen. 

Dive. Llandaff. 
‘The Commendatory of the Archdeacon, 1 Proctor for the chapter. 

[? Dean] and chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Llandaff, 
‘Dean of Exeter. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 
Archdeacon of Exeter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Cornwall. 
Dioe. Peterborough. 

Dean of Peterborough. Archdeacon of Northampton. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 


[Dioe. Norwich. 
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them to 168. The southern synod was therefore diminished 
K. 
by 272 members, 
York, list of The reduction of numbers in the northern] zs 
members _subse- 
quent to te r synod was also considerable. It was shewn 
fiow houses. above™ that previously to the dissolution of the ar ss 
MEMBERS IN CANT. PROV. BYNOD AFTER DISSOLUTION OF ABBETA—confinued. | °°" 
Dice. Norwich. Norwich, 
Dean of Norwich. Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Sufolk. 
‘Archdeacon of Norwich. . Proctars for the clergy. 
‘Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Dioe. Bristol. Bristol, 
Dean of Bristol. Archdeacon of Dorset. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dioe. Hereford. Hereford. 
Dean of Hereford. Archdeacon of Balop, 
Proctor for tho chapter. Proctors for the clergy. - 
Archdeacon of Hereford. 
Dive. Gloucester. Gloucester. 
Dean of Gloucester. ‘Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Dive. Lichfleld and Coventry. Lichfield 
Dean of Lichfield. ‘Archdeacon of Stafford. a 
Proctor for the chapter. Archdeacon of Shrewsbury, 
‘Archdeacn of Coventry. Proctors for the clergy. 
Archdeacon of Derby. 
Dioe. Worcester. Worcester. 
‘Dean of Worcester. Archdeacon of Worcester. 
Proctor for the chapter. Proctors for the clergy. 
Wolverhampton. Goll. Ch. of 
Dean of collegiate church. | Proctor for tho chapter. fess 
Windsor. Chapel of 
Dean of Windsor. ‘Windsor. 
* Seo Nalson’s Collections, vol. i. pp. 351-5, and Kennett’s Register and 
Chronicle, pp. 480-2. Nalson gives the list of members who assembled April 
14, 1640, ‘The document transcribed by Kennett was printed by Nathaniel 
Brook in one large sheet, as “‘ A catalogue of the prelates and clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury in the lower house of convocation now sitting at Westminster, 
Monday, June 24, 1661” (sce Kennett’s Register, p. 434). But it is observable| 
in the list given by Kennett that Worcester diocese (in error), Wolverhampton, 
‘and Windsor are omitted, though a proctor for the Wolverhampton chapter, and 
the Dean of Windsor, are mentioned as members of gonvocation by Wilkins in his 
day, A.D. 1787. Vid. Epist. Dissert. p. xv. 
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rial legislature was also diminished, as remarked before®, by 
nearly 30 members, so that. the civil as well as the ecslanline 
tical assemblies of cur country felt the effects of those dis Ya aqc 
graceful acts of tyranny and spoliation. 

XIX 40.1547 We now pass on to the year 1547, and we 
Yiscal “Syaous shall find during its course the provincial Synod 
me ae sy of Canterbury busily and successfully employed 
7, aie in advancing the reformation of the English 
Eivent Y ve * Chureh. 

‘The convocations of both® provinces had been prorogued to 
the same day, Jan. 15 (1547 x.s.). No business of import- 
ance however as transacted at that time sree upon record. 
The dangerous illness of K. Henry VIII. now foretold his 


speedy end; and on the night of the 28th of January he|* 


breathed his Inst, leaving his only son K. Edward VI. at the 
age of nine years threo months and sixteen days? the heir of 
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Hame, 
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his fathor's crown, but happily not of his character, ‘The late |} 


king had by his will appointed sixteen executors for the’ 
of state affhirs, and to these were added a council 
of twelve, whose duty was to assist with their adviec. But 
these gentlemen, having been many of them* raised from in- 
ferior positions, as they were needed by their late master to 
promote unworthy designs, had neither* hereditary influence 
nor proper qualifications sufficient for the direction and 
management of the great affairs of thie nation, 
‘The Protowr Thus they were more readily induced to 
Senecest, choose a protector; and this appointmont was 


4 Tame, 


chia sexniye 
pie 
*Thid. 


ibid, 





conferred upon the Earl of Hertford, shortly* afterwards 
created Duke of Somerset. He was uncle of the young king, 
and though by this relationship a suitable person for the high 
office to which he was called, yet his subsequent proceedings 
reflect little credit on his royal connexion, that is, if self-enrich- 
ment by sacrilegious means is considered to cast any stain on 
political character. Fuller indeed tells us that “ the Duke of 
Somerset was religious, o lover of all such as were 80, and a 
great promoter of the reformation.” Howover, in another 
place that author says, “he built Somerset House, where 
many like the workmanship better than either the foundation 
‘or materials thereof. For the houses of three 

Liandaff, Coventry and Lichfield, and Worcester—with the’ 
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church of S. Mary-the-Strand, were pluckt down to make 
room for it. The stones and timber were fetcht from the 
hospital of S. John". 

Now with all due regard to Mr. Fuller's powers of reasoning, 
it is not altogether clear that theae sacrilegious removals of 
: | bishops’ residences, the demolition of a church, and the destruc~ 
tion of a hospital, discover any excessive straing of devotion, 
shew a distinguishing love for the religious, or prove the author 
of such proceedings to have been a disinterested fad creoitee oh 
true reformation. This nobleman, moreover, unless he had 
been diverted from his purpose * by timely gifts of land, would 
have swept away Westminster Abbey, and in that ease pos- 
terity would have been furnished with a still more sensible 
and lamentable proo 

Tis pncticcsot ‘Tho protector and his colleagues during 
‘hie aeociates in ctype of eons 5 ea 
wirwal mover the royal name commissions, 
|letters?, mandates *, proclamations *, and other instruments 

which affect very excessive strains of ecclesiastical jurisdic 
' tion. These gentlemen in such matters assumed greater 
powers than, according to the just interpretation of the En- 
glish constitution, appertain even to the crown itself. The 
late king had not been backward in his assertions of preroga- 
tive; but his executors and the assistant council advanced 
several steps beyond their late master; and espacially in the | 
cominission vouchsafed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, | 
authorizing him to discharge” functions which were already 
inherent in his office, they arrogate powers so surprising ms 
to lead to the belief that they held very undistinguishing and 
confused ideas upon the difference between spiritual and civil 
jurisdiction, They were persons, moreover, who displayed a 
singular anaiety for retaining all that they hed ispyaired egy} 


store, As children of this world they were more | 
monly wise in their generation. But the use which 
of the prerogative of the crown, and the extent to 
strained that prerogative, were the lesa warranted fr 
extreme youth of the king. Those high po 
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England can very hardly be thus exercised and fulfilled by Api lar 
deputy. ‘The personal and individual authority of the monareh| & EYE 
(notwithstanding « prevailing desire in ministers to usurp that 
authority) seems no more than needful for the just and proper 
discharge of such high functions. And as the infant now upon 
the throne had not arrived at the age of ten years, it is a 
stroteh of the imagination “to suppose him a judge in con- 
trovorsy ¢ thus carly, and make him say be knew what wns fit pra 
to be done.” Upon a calm review of the proceedings of that 
time it is hard to believe, as has been observed, “that ®a prince cele . 
so much within his childhood should be furnished with learn- 
ing and grown up to that maturity of judgment, as to be ina 
condition to pronounce upon articles of faith and to settle the 
discipline and worship of the Chureh, This is a performance 
which requires a very penetrating and enlightened under- 
standing. ‘To determine these points, all the advantages of 
age and improvement are no more than necessary.” 

slain put But—to proceed to matters more intimately 

connected with our subject—we must trace that 

or which the convocation in the advancement of the 
reformation. 

Tn order tof direet the teaching inculcated in sermons, | (1tumo, 
twelve homilies were now pu ‘These homilies had been |s'3hi"" 
composed five years before *, in 1542 w.s. and in the follow-|# Art. 
ing year® were brought! into the synod. Never however na 
haying been authorized by the late king, they had lain bys but» it.” 
now receiving that last imprimatur, the royal ratification, by) ji 
which they obtained the authority of tho Stato as well as of |) 
the Church, they were published. It is admitted that not- 
withstanding we find those homilies introduced into the convo- 
eation in 1542 ».s., there is no record of their having been for- 
mally passed there, though it seems that Cranmer! was satisfied |) Au. 
at the time of their authority. At any rate, if a deficiency in| 1" | 
this respect now existed, it was fully made up afterwards when 
they were ratified by the convocation of* 1553 w.s., and en-|* Ar. 3 
joined with twenty-one more by the synod of 1563 x.s., thus! 
making up the thirty-three homilies now received by the Clurch, | | 
and authorized by the thirty-fifth of our present articles, me 

xx. thew Tho first parliament of K, Edward VI. mot a 
provincial tynode Noy. 4, 1547'. The Convocations of Canter- ee 








8, 
168d ow 
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‘meet in Novem- bury™ and York" assembled on the following 
at day—that being then as now the usual practice. 
To the convocation of the Canterbury province now con- 
yened especial regard is due, because to it we owe the syno- 
dical re-establishment of the communion in both kinds ;—that 
sacred inheritance of the Church bequeathed by her Lord, but 
of which she had for some time been deprived by the corruption 
of Roman crror. The compulsory covlibacy of the clergy was 
also discharged by this synod. 
cee On® the 5th of November the southorn! 
™ synod assembled at S. Paul's, The authorized 
religious? ceremonies having been concluded, and the usmal 


Be | formal® documents produced, John Taylour, dean of Lincola*, 


was elected prolocutor of the lower house by universal eon- 


Brit. 
sent'. At the opening of this convocation, according to 


<3 Men. 
VIL 14, 





custom, Archbishop Cranmer" addressed the assembly on 
subjects connected with the business which would be brought 
under their notice, He romindod the clergy that it was their 
duty to abide closely ® by the rule of Holy Seripture, to pro- 
mote the cause of true reformation, and to divest the Church of 
such remains of erroras were inconsistent with primitive usage. 
Some of lergy, however, were under apprehension * lest the 
act of the six articles*, that cruel enactment of 
denominated the whip with six strings, should be applied if 
they punctually discharged their duty. But these fears were 
removed, Cranmer prevailing with K, Edward to reloase 
the penalties of that statute, and thus the synod was enabled 
to ontor frecly and fearlessly into the necdful debates. 

In? the second* session Dr, Taylour the prolocator was 
presonted * to the archbishop, 

Pour yetitny In" the third session 4 four petitions of an ime 
para, portant character were agreed upon in the lower 
house, and it was decided that these should be carried up by the — 
prolpesitne bo tie srchbising2 ‘They sere to this‘eloeh 
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459 
3. That the works of the bishops and others, who, by the str. 
command § of the conrocation, have laboured in examining, re- 
forming, and publishing the Divine Service, may be produced iene 
and laid before the examination of this house. mien 

4, That the rigour of the statute of paying the king the haga 
first-fruits may be somewhat moderated in certain urgent) ii 
clauses, and may be reformed if possible. 

‘As regards these four petitions, the fire rofers to the 
publication of that book which was afterwards printed under 
the title“ Reformatio legum Ecelesiasticarum,” and of which ® Sap, pp 
notice has heen taken above. 

Ax regards the second petition, the clergy 4 insist on the due’ 
execution" of the “premunientes clause” in the bishops’ |» colt. Fed. 
summons to parliament, by which chosen representatives of] )/331""" " 
the clerical order (as we! have seen bove) had a constitu- ie a. 
tional right at that time, a right our own time re- Sic” 
maining, to be summoned to parliament and to take their 
places in the House of Commons at least as spiritual advisers. 
But if this request were not granted, the lower house of con- 
voeation desired that no/ statutes or ordinances which should 


unreasonable 

‘one unsuitable to apiiacleataee history, For if the! i 
conatitutional right of sitting as spiritual advisers in the House 
of Commons upon due application should be denied to the 
parliamontary™ ropresentatives of the clergy, it would seem an 
unwarrantable strain of rigour to deprive their conyoeational | 9) 
ropresentatives also of the divine right of supervising matters 
spiritual in their proper synods. Even if it appears a war- 
rantable stroke of sound policy to cancel the rights of the 
clergy as subjects of the realm, it is certainly a less pardon- 
able exercise of power to annihilate an important part of their 
proper functions as ministers of Christ, It is hard to perceive, 
at any rate, how either procecding can tend to serve the cause 
of constitutional law, or etrengthen the foundations of spiri- 
tual roligion. 

As regards the clergy’s third petition, respecting the labour 
of those bishops who had been engaged in reforming the of 
fices of Divine Service, it may be observed that this is a very 
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4.P. 1647. | important record, a shewing thas that-aek Und Beem ae 
Thom” | the command® of convocation. Indeed, this doubtless refers to 
..|the arrangements which had been made in the convocation 
held! at the beginning of the year 1543; but of thia more 
a hereafter™, when we como to consider the first Prayer Book 
aa of K, Edward V1.'s reign. 

As regards their fourth petition, since it simply involves a 
question of money payments, we may pass by that matter, con~ 
‘sidering that others of a spiritual character and of much greater 
importance are pressing on our notice. It may, however, be 
observed by the way that the first-fruits of benefices, the 
subject of this petition, were by the pious bounty of good 
Queen Anne subsequently restored to the uses of the Church, 
and now form part of that fund whieh is devoted to the ereetion 
and reparation of glebe-houses in England. 

Of the fourth session of this convocation® no records r= 
main. 

coherent In the fifth? session, however, held on the 30th 
peas =” of November, a matter of the highest and most 

solemn! interest to the English Chureb—the re~ 
storation® of the communion in both kinds—was introduced 
into the synod. “his4 day Mr. Prolocutor exhibited and 
caused to be read publicly a form of a certain ordinance, 


number sixty-four, hy their mouths did approve the proposi- 
fie" Con? |tion made in the last sossion, of taking the Lord's body in | 


both kinds, * nollo reclamante.’” { 


4% Tem wt opera episeyparum et stirs, qui alin, ex wandale convooationis 
wervitio diving examinando, refurmande, ot edendo 








Some larger account of this meesorable convocation may be real In 


Suillingteet's Trenicun, pp. 197-862, and Steype’s Cranmer, pp, 188-7. 
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A committee * was also appointed® to draw: 
up the form of an act of parliament for the pay- 
ment of tithes in London. 

In” the seventh” session, held Dec. 9, another committee” 
‘was appointed on the subject of the second and fourth petitions |ir. 
carried up in the third session to the upper house. And two 
gentlemen* wore nominated to sccompany the prolocutor on i 
an interview with the archbishop, “to™ know a determinate) S23!" 
answer what indemnity and impunity this house shall have to ia 
| treat of matters of religion, in cases forbidden by the statutes ira 
of this realm to treat in 


Other busines. 


ay P 


yuhoryeo- ‘The eighth? and last session was held on the)7Sex. 
shoe 17th of December, and here again an important 

Katzen”. synodical decision was decreed, Not ome, indeed, 

80 deeply affecting the sacred mysteries of the Church of 

Christ ag that determined upon in the sixth session, but still 





p to this timo, “This* 
sition under these words: 
tatutes, decrees, usages, | 
or used, that, forbid any 


contracted by any person for | 
chastity, or widowhood, shall tom bane cease, be utterly: 


seribed partly in the «affirmative, partly in tho negatives 
fifty-three members appearing in favour of it, and twenty-two 
against it. . 2 

‘Thus was the compulsory imposition of celibacy on the 
clergy synodically discharged by a majority composed of more 
than two-thirds of the whole number voting. And that this 
decision was considered 2s authoritative ‘in foro conscientia,” 
‘even by some of those who opposed it by their voices, we may 
gather from the fact that several” members whose votes| 





* Me. Draycot, Bellasis, Dakins, Joffrey, Ilyce mp Rice, Oking*, Pool, and |* » Okea. 


hu ap Harry, John Williams, aud Dr. } Hlisews Price. oe 
* Dean of Winchoster and Mr, 
* Dr Okon, Mav Reynor, Mr, Wilson, &e.—Strypo's Cranmer, py 157: 
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Vid sup. | diss 


pl, 


- were now on the negative side subsequently considered 
themselves justified in entering upon the holy state of matri- 
mony. 


ens It may also be remarked by the way that 
oni vn tht Dr, John Redmayn, a very learned divine, and 


one of great crodit for bility in deciding ques~ 
tions of conscience, having been absent from this session of 
convocation, was subsequently desired to declare his sense on 
the point decided as above in the synod. His opinion* he 


“| gave in writing to the following effect, The word of God 


counselled priests to live unmarried, yet the positive restraint 
on their matrimony depended only upon ecclesiastical canons ; 
becthooght that the peiets inthe Okareh|of 166s aaa 
bound by no vow on the subject; and that since canons on 
such a subject were neither universal or everlasting, but might 
be altered upon consideration, * therefore the king's majesty 
and the Aigher powers of the Churck may, upon such reasons as 





Biulticiors toe take away the clog of perpetual contineney 
from the priests.” From whieh opinion, as it respected the 
higher powers of the Church, we may gather that that learned: 
/man paid greater deference to the authority of our provincial 
'synods than some persons of the present day. 
Bmend ere we are to consider that this prow 
‘ats Yineial synod had decided upon two most impor- 
it poi ‘The importance of the first, indeed, 
which authorized the restoration of the cup to the laity in 
s affecting the highest mystery of the 
, cannot be overrated, and is a matter of 
ps of greater, consideration than the synodieal 
‘the papal supremacy? in 1534. 
ehememmregmtierie i 
to marry, though a matter of far inferior consequence, still 
effected a considerable change in the discipline of the English 
Church, Both these decisions were subsequently ratified by 
the civil legislature, and wore the footstones upon which two | 
acts of parliament were afterwards built: one entitled “an 
nek «naetont snoliae aball waroyerantty Se oa 


Toke mont of the altar and of 
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act did not follow, as in the a | Pha 
decision of convocation. The cause was this: after the deter-| ——~—~ 
mination respecting the marriage of the clergy was arrived at 
in the synod, a bill on the subject was forthwith brought into 
parliament. It was* read thrice in the commons, and agreed mtd 
to, ‘Thence it was sent up to the lords; but as their session | ip A, 
ended within a few days after the matter* came before them, | ibid, 
it lay unfinished, In the following year therefore, 1548, the 
synodical decision, nothaving yet obtained the force of statute 
Jaw, was again “debated earnestly and thoroughly sifted inthe 
convoeation®.” On this oceasion a greater number of the 
lower house voted for the relaxation of the calibacy of the clergy |" 
than before. The former" number of fifty-three supporters 
of the measure now! increased to seventy, and most of the ‘Sey 
bishops in the upper house also subse: ‘bed! a document in| i" 
fayour of annulling the restraint. Upon this second synodical |’! 
decision the statute above roferred to was enacted *. ‘ 
In roferenee to this act of parliament, and its successor on | 3}, 
Collies thinks it te to be somewhat 





sive way of living: when the revenues were cut short, it was 
at their choice to increase their charge. They had an oppor- 
tunity of wanting moro things when the means of procuring 
‘Thus they had liberty 

t if they pleased bo legally 





However, in these twa instances of legislation respecting 
the “holy communion,” and “ the marriage of the clergy,” we 
see again the ancient principles of the British constitution 
adhered to, viz. that decisions on spiritual matters should first 
be settled in synods, and subsequently, if approved, be armed 
with the force of law by the intervention of tho civil power), wreay 
What was establishod by the synod ‘ bocame® obligatory ‘in |en Cum. 
foro conscientiw ;° and was then confirmed and ratified by \25"0"™ 
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obligatory ‘in foro ci 
It has, indeed, ae by a late writer? that “of all the 


Articles” Now this announcement is in a high degree start 
ling, even at first view, as it is altogether incompatible with 
many facts which have been already considered; moreover, it 
will be found contradictory to some plain records of history 
accessible to all, and hereafter to be produced. 

Tt has also been asserted in another quarter with mach 
shew of confidence that “act of parliament* in 1547 alone 
ordered the giving of the cup to the laity.” The untruth of this 
statement may be gathered from the facts above” reeited ; and 
however acceptable such an assertion may be in some quarters, 
as tending to dero; 
synods took in the 


members of the English Church in general would be satisfied 


to date the sacred bequest of a full participation in holy com: 
i f parliament. Nor can it be supposed that 
the country nt large is prepared to admit that the Houses of 


powers of an ecclesiastical synod. Such a statement as the 
foregoing will only be accepted as true on unanswerable evi- 
denee; and if such a position is to be defended, the outworks 


Rew RL. 
van | must be built on surer foundations of facts and dates. 


Now to be somewhat specific on this point *, which has been 
so rudely assaulted, the declaration for receiving the com- 
munion in both kinds was first promoted ' 


Archbishop 
‘or. |Granmor among. tha bishops, and. wan’ sank ta te tiie 





house* of convocation Noy, 30, 1547. It was decreed* in 
that houso Dec. 2, thus receiving full synodical eanction. A 


ri. |bill on the subject, brought into the House of Lords by Arch- 





int. | bishop Cranmer, was read* a second time on Dee. 3, the day 
after the vote in convocation ; and shortly after the statute™ was: 
passed, in which it was enacted ™ that the communion shonld | 

+ Biioburgh Review, No. 192, Oct. 1861, p. O44. "The article alluded to was 
‘hereardn reprinted with the namo of the author attacbed wit, 
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be administered in both kinds, K. Edward VI. had a 
very different opinion from the gentleman who has lately 
told us “ that* act of parliament in 1547 alone ordered the 
giving of the cup ta tha yy.” In a proclamation issued at 
this time? the king forbids all contentions on the subject 


“until* such tyme as the king’s majesty, by th’ advice of 42" 


his highes council and the clergy of this realme, shall define, | 
declare, and set furthe an open doctrin therof.” And, con- 
sidering the facts of the casc, we must conclude that his| 
majesty’s view of the matter was eomewhat more correct than| 
our author's, 

Denial of cap ‘The synodical emancipation of this Church 
spate ity 2°" from the gross corruption of the denial of the 
Bes, cup to the laity is an wera in her history which 
calls for serious thankfulness, That innovation of half-com- 
munion was of comparatively recent date, and its rejection by 
proper authority in England bears a national testimony against 
one of tho strangest abuses ‘of the Church « of Rome. The laity 
were not denied their right a participation in “the eom- 


diately before the con of 


but by thus restraining the tice, his evidence proves the 
general usage of the Church then to have been otherwise. 
In the thirteenth session of the Council of Constance, begun 

a.p. 1414, this abuse finally passed into a synodical deeree of 
the Roman Church; but all history incontestably proves how | 
modern this practice ix, and how little of ancient authority nnd 
primitive usage can be pleaded for its adoption. ‘The Tagish 
Church on the occasion before us throw off this modern gloss, 
which mutilates the highest mystery of the Christian religion ; 
and si he rm mses so over sopra, 





fortified by the prompt assistance and powerful co-operation 
of the civil legislature. Happy for our nation if such aids 
were always extended to the Church for the removal of abuses 








wr the chapter ® de-| tie tei 


Aquinas, who lived about the year 1260, says that in eo 
time! the cup was not given to the people in some churches; Mi tt 
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our blessod Lord Himself. 

XXL 40 1540 As soon as the synodical decision, that the 
ae Sateen: communion should be administered in both 
ollie, kinds, was ratified by parliament, measures 
were taken for the preparation of an office for the purpose, 
‘The work was managed by a committee’. Now a committee 
for revising the offices of the Church had been authorized in 
the late king’s time by the convocation held Feb. 21, 1543 
x.s."; and it may be remembered that a petition” had been 


jag. |Sent up from the lower house in tho third session of this pre- 


sent convocation to the effect, that the labours of that com- 
' |inittee which had been authorized “by the command! of com 


svt, |cocation should be laid before the synod. Tt has been 





thought that this committee before us was only a continua 
tion! of the committee of Feb, 1543 x. but however 
that may be, it is clear that the present committee acted im 
accordance with the late decision of convocation on the sub- 
ject of the oucharist. In the prosccution of their work they 
met at Windsor Castle, to “consult about one uniform order® 
for administering tho holy communion in the English tongue 
under both kinds of bread and wine.” 


ns, and it was agreed that every 
basen the committee should give his answer in hp 
They moved tenderly in their undertaking, unwilling to 
hone of the, old pesmuasion, and etl wishing fe asi 
work to an unexceptionable standard, It was therefore so 
arranged that the old office should ™ be used to the end of the 
canon as formerly, in the Latin tongue, and up to the point 
where the celebrant reecived the communion himself, A new 
portion was then added in English, beginning with an exhor~ 
tation (in effect the same as the second of those now stand~ 
ing in our Prayer Book), and containing the invitation, the 
general confession, the absolution, the comfortable sentences, 
aed Tere aaiene= nial ee 
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the prayer of humble access, the distribution of the elements eRe 
to the people, together with a dismissal in the peace of God.| ——_—> 

A rubric" was also addod respecting the bread, and another |» geo ful- 
for consecrating more wine if needful. This godly form,| itn, peor 
eallod “The Order* of the Communion,” having beon well” ap-| Y “tn 
proved, was published on the 8th of March, 1548 w.s., togo- Bet 
ther with his majesty’s proclamation giving the civil sanction| "~ 

for its use. 

xx rim . After the restoration of full communion to 

ghee Pee the English Church, the next great advance 

made towards complete reformation was the 
establishment of the first reformed Prayer Book. By this 
the standard of divine offices was defined; and as by all 
honest men the “lex orandi” must always be considered 
as the exponent of the “lex credendi” (notwithstanding 
any late mysterious suggestions in the law courts to the 
contrary), the faith of the English Church of that day may 
clearly be gathered from the contents of this book, Its 
varintions? from the second reformed book and from the)',\ ("te 
book now in use are considerable, though not perhaps funda-| (2 
mental, nor are they necessary to our present inquiry at this) wel wiki 
pomt. But the question of its due ratification by synodical eal Tie 
authority is a matter essential to our purpose. 

It must be borne in mind that moro than six years Keel 
this time, viz. on the 24th of February, 1542 n.s., Archbishop) Li 
Cranmer had moved in the upper house of convocation that oe 

“ portuises*, missals, and other service books should be re- Bai ad 
formed.” In the following yoar this matter was again urged |?! 
upon the attention of the synod, for on the 21st of February, 

1543 x.5.*, the archbishop again suggested an examination |' Cone. 
and correction of all “mnass-books', antiphoners, and portuises,” wae 
and the desirablencas of framing the public services “out of |e douc. 
the seripture" and other authentic doctors.” Upon this| }* 

a committee * was appointed for the purpose ; and Meine 
tho business of the reform” in the services was then carried |i, 0a. 
on actively and without delay, the convocation having in the senate 
same seesion ordered anh cae eae aie 


teas, p. 18. Cardwell’ Two Liturgies, appendix: 
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having aleo devoted two succeeding” sessions to the prosecu- 
tion of the same subject. That this committee had now made 
progress in the work assigned to them of reforming the servico 


_,|books is plain from the petition before referred to, and sent 


up last year* from the lower house of convocation, to this 
cfloct: That “the* work of the bishops and others, who dy 
the command of convocation have laboured in examining, re- 
forming, and publishing the divine service, may be produced, 
‘and Inid before the examination of this house.” Now” as the 
reform of the divine offices bad been entrusted to a committee 
by convocation in K. Henry VITI"s time, and as the lowor 
house had again given an impulse to that proceeding by their 
late p » measures wore taken that the desired event, the 
public: of a reformed service book, might now be bronght 
to a speedy i “the business ® being continued in the same 
method into” which the convocation had formerly put it. 
‘There is reason“ to believe, it is said, that the petition 
of the lower house of convocation before referred to ended in 
jan addross* of both houses to the king that he would himself 
name the peraons to bring this matter to perfection, But 
however that may be, a committoo of divines was sclected for 
the purpose. This was a smaller committee than that which 


isan [had f just settled the “order of the communion ;* 


| the person: engaged were included in that former and 
larger committee. The present committee* met together® om 
the Ist of Septomber, 1649. ‘Their object was to compile an 
order for morning and evening prayer, together with forms™ 
for celebrating other public offices, in conformity with the 
faith of the early Church. The uses of Sarum, York, Bangor, 
and Lincoln, as well as diversities in some parts of divine 
service, were to be Inid aside, and a uniform * office provided 
for the whole kingdom. ‘The committee Inid down these 
rules: that nothing should be changed for the sake! of 

that their work should be grounded on the word of God, and 


‘aver, fashioned according to the best™ precedents of the primitive 








Mibes: Wie of Leckie ay ‘sonst Weiner 
‘May, Taslowr, prolocutor of convocation, Heynes, Robertson, 
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Church. They took notice though our Saviour was establish- ba ares 
ing a new Church, and introducing a religion strangely dif: fable 
forent from that of Moses, yet that He founded his two 
sacraments of baptism and the eucharist™ upon a resemblance + Wamer 
to Jewish ‘rites; and: therofore they concluded, as they could [Sek 
challenge no extent of authority approaching that of our Lord, 

and as they had neither a commission nor a wish to erect a} 

new Church, that their business was to work upon the old) 
foundations, and to restore the ancient fabric to ite fair pro- 

portions. And in this course they proceeded. Their object 

was to clear off the rust which had accumulated by lapse of 

time, and to brighten their work by bringing it up to the 
primitive standard. Calvi hi 


man, and declined them: for had they been accepted we ret Vin i 
should doubtless have had some | basee metal introduced into 


season our universities, vate tho: » foreigners aid not arrive {tli 


till the liturgy was complete this work, having been eoi- 4 tat Ba 
hi synoilieal sanction. poe oe 


it | gine: 
Common Prayer, and for enforcing the use of it, was brought | ite 
into peaioret- Tt was introduced ‘into the House of Com-| 


statute’, entitled an “Act for Uniformity of Service and bt 
Administration of Sacraments throughout the Realm.” ‘The !2"e 8 wa, 
act takes notice that the book is set forth by “the aid of the | 15.5. ', 
Holy Ghost," and enjoins upon the authorities of every | {2% , 
parish and cathedral church the duty of obtaining copies be- 
fore the feast* of Whitsuntide, 1549, and of using the new | *8e. wii, 
liturgy within three weeks after such copies were procured.| + p.intury, 
‘The book® itsclf was published” in March, 1549 N.s., and | {i of | 

# This book was, with somo exriations, tho same as our preseat Brazer Book. |i" fp, 
Avwew communion office was adial to it, superseding the “Onder of the Com- ae asa 
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was used in some of the London churches on Easter Day, 
which fell in that year on April the 21st. 

Now it may oceur tosome minds that from the first appoint 
ment of a committee by convocation for the reformation of the 
divine offices in 1542%, and during the different stages through: 
which these matters passed, very large powers were entrusted 
to committces of divines, and that therefore the fruit of their 
labours, now brought to maturity (in the firat reformed 
liturgy), required n full, definite, and formal synodical ratifiea~ 
.|tion. For, in the words of Heylin, * If the reformation be 
in points of doctrine, and in such points of doctrine as have 
not been before defined, or not defined in form or manner as 
before Inid down, the king only with a fow of his bishops and. 
learned clergy (though never 40 well studied in the point dise 
puted) can do nothing in it, That belongs only to the whole 
body of the clergy in their eonvocationlxighily called acnioaa 
stituted.” 

anthony That this first reformed Prayer Book did re- 
book rectivel fall eeive proper synodical sanction * is nat doubted 


rol | on. by tho moat trustworthy writers, The records, 





indeod, are lost, having been burnt in the disastrous fire of 
| London; but there is such a mass of collateral evidence on 
the subject as must needs satisfy any candid inquirer, As 
this is a point of portance, the reader must not 
some pains in considering the evidence which establishes the 
thet that thie frat complote liturgy of the seformed) Kapil 
Chureh was fully sanctioned by synodical authority, 

‘The firet witnoss to be produced is K. Edward VI. In his. 
lotter® to Bishop Bonner, dated July 23, 1549, the king thna 
\writes: One” uniform order for common prayers and ad- 
ministration of the sacraments hath been and is most godly 
set forth, not only by the common agreement and full assent: 
of the nobility and commons of the late session of our late 
parliament, but also by the like assent of the bishops in the 
said parliament, and of all other the learned men of this our | 
realm in their convocatione and synods provincial.” 
union" published lant year; and the new office was now beuaght into ne 
resemblance with that which we uso at this day. 





Vid. Condor’ Lit, Bulley’s varition 
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To the ae is the king's answer to the petition of 
the Devonshire men, who had risen in insurrection", being 
displeased at this new service book. He assured those dis- 


aay 


contented persons in these words: “ Whatsoever® is contained |26*. 


in our book, either for baptism, sacrament, mass, confirmation, 


and service in the Church, ix by our parlinment established, Peas, val 


pee toe el peat ah Serco 
vised, by God's word confirmed.” 


synodically, is to attach a blemish to parr tito: which! 
it has never been believed by peraons of any party to deserve. 
‘The next evidence to be p oi 


lain, to the intent that he might acquaint her with the in- 
i to the use of the new 


is hore to be set down letestas of expression, a failing, T 
trust, never to be suspected among gentlemen bolding high 
government appointments, ahora position and employments 
demand the stereotyped precision of official routine. 

still once more to the evidence 


of his majesty's council on this point. A letter indited ‘ by] 3m 


them to the Lady Mary on the subject of her chaplains saying 
masa declares that such a proceeding ia “a contempt of the 
ecclesiastical® orders of this Church of England.” Now if 
the first liturgy, to whieh the reformed communion office had 
been appended, was not established by proper syandical 
authority, we must here pay the council the ill i 

of believing that they were under an incapacity of distinguish- 
ing between occlesiastical and civil sanctions—a vulgar faiting 
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hardly upon the memory of those gentlemen by supposing 
that though cognizant of so patent a distinction they wilfully 
misstated the facts of the case in hand, 

But not only have we the evidence of his majesty K. Edward 
V1. and of his council on this point. That of two archbishops 
may also be cited for the same purpose. Dr. George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gives us a plain assurance in the 
py | oberea aes that the first reformed Prayer Book of Edward 
Vis reign was synodically sanctioned. “The religion *” 
he says, “which was then and is now established in England 
is drawn ont of the fountains of the word of God, and from 
the purest orders of the primitive Church; which for the ordi- 
nary exorcise thereof, when it had been collected into the Book 
of Common Prayer by the pains and labour of many learned 
men and of mature judgmont, it was afterwarde confirmed by 
tha upper and lower hor Yet not so, but that the more 
material points were disputed and debated in the convocation 
house by mon of both parties, and might further have been dis- 
a so long as any popish divine had aught reasonably to 

And then it being intended to add to ecclesiastical 
csinion the corroboration of secular government, according to 
the ancient custom of this kingdom (as appeareth by reeord 
from the time of K. Edward 111.), the parliament, which is the 
most honourable court of Chrietendom, did ratify the same.” 

We are also to observe that Archbishop Bancroft, who 
was alive at the time of the compilation of the first reformed 
Prayer Book, affirmed that “the first * liturgy set forth in 
the beginning of K. Edward's reign was carefully compiled 
and confirmed by a synod.” 

One more witness must be adduced, the learned historian 
Strype, whose language is plain to the point. “The eon- 
sideration! and preparation of this Book of Common Prayer, 
together with other matters in religion, was committed first 
of all to divers learned divinos, as was shewn before, and 
what these had concluded upon was offered the convocation s 
and after all this the parliament approved it and gave it its” 
ratification.” i! 

Now under the disabling circumstance of the loss o 
convocation registers, the foregoing testimony to thesy 
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sanction of the firat reformed Prayer Book is more full than ae 
could reasonably have been looked for. We haye the united | —~—— 
evidence of K, Edward V1. of his council, each on two) 
several occasions, of two archbishops, and of a most truat- 
worthy historian. To look for more convincing proof would 
be surely unreasonable, When documents are lost corrobo- 
rative evidence is wont to prevail. Here we have more than 
corroboration, we find proof amply sufficient to satisfy any 
candid inquirer. 

xxut ne. Lhe next step in the reformation of divine 
formed or onliow offices was the preparation * of a new ordinal. 

This was sct® on foot towards the end of 
1549. The work was committed again to a committee, as in| sr 
the case of the reformation of the other offices, and it is be- 
lieved upon good? authority to that same committee (the 
of Chichester only excepted) which was engaged on 

the first Prayer Book. This committee framed their work in 
conformity with the principles" of the primitive Church, and| Fc 
executed it in accordance with the rules recapitulated in the 
Council * of Carthage held a.n. 401; and which in early times'| 
had been generally received and approved so far as regarded 
the consecration of bishops, and the ordination of inferior minis- 
ters in the Churehes of the west. When the work had been 
completed by* the committee of divines, it was used for the 
purposes intended without further authority for some time.| p. 
Indeed there is no record remaining of its having had the 
formal sanction of the whole convocation until 1553 N.s., 
when, having been annexed with some slight variations to 
the second reformed Prayer Book * of K. Edward V1."s reign, 
the whole volume was sanctioned by the 35th article of 
1552-3. This ordinal had also a second confirmation by 
the 36th* article of 1563 ».s., so that it has a double 
synodical eanction. It may be remarked in passing, that 
the act of parliament " which ratified this ordinal was passed 
before the work was complete. It seems therefore that 

# When this ordinal was adlded to the second Prayer Book of 1952, the varia. 
tions were these; viz. omission of sowe requirements a5 to vestments, omission of | 
introits, of appeal to wants and evangelists, of the delivering a chalice and bread 
‘nt the ordination of « pricet, and tho laying the bible an the neck, and of placing: 
the pastoral staff io the hand, at the consecration of » bishop,—Vid. Bulley, Vatis~ 
tion of Comm. and Hapticmal Offices, Pref. p. x. 


————EE—————————————————— EEE 
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1540, the parliament on € this oceasion paid exceeding deference to 


the future resolutions of the committee of divines, by enact 
ing’ them, not only before they had been inspected by the 


Holic. _\eivil power, but even before they were concluded by their 


authors. 

xxiv. <ne At the end of this year (1549) anothor en- 
‘peyatie. lems, doavour was made towards a reformation of the 
pomoted aun st ooclosiastical laws. 1t will be remembered that 

the clergy in synod had consented to the re- 
form? of the ecclesiastical laws by thirty-two commissioners on 


2° |the Lsthof May*, 1532; and that by the act (25 Hen, VIL, 


¢. 19) measures” had been taken in 1584 for carrying out the 
plan. The clergy had again made a formal* petition 
"ip |on the subject in 1547, desiring that this business might * be 


nay. concluded; and in consequence by another recent act® the 





kking was now cmpowored to “nominate ‘and appoint two and 
thirty persons to peruse and make occlesiastical laws.” In 
accordance with this last act the thirty-two ® persons were 
now appointed in order to a dispatch of the work® a 
sub-committee was? afterwards commissioned (Nov. 11, ner 
| By them the work was “digested and fashioned 
the method of the Roman decretals, and called ty in ane 
of the Reformatio legum Ecclesiasticarum '.” 
Now this book ‘moat valoablo, en slewing wiles NRE 
views of our reformors of that age, and how widely their eenti~ 
ments differed from those of persons in the present day, who 
cither from wilfulness or ignorance hopelessly confuse the prin 
ciples of the reformers with those of the puritans. To pass 
over the other points in this performance, from which, bow= 
ever, very wholesome instruction might be derived, these only 
shall be glanced at which affect our present inquiry. As was 
remarked above®, diocesan synods arv treated in this work with 
very great respect; no Jess than five chapters being specially 
devoted to that subject, containing very minute regulations, and 
specifying the reasona for convening? such assemblies, the 
timea™, and the form" of holding them, the subjocts* to be 
’ |there treated of, and the manner? of concluding the 
# Archbishop Cranmor, Th. Gecdrick, bishop of By, Dr. Rich. Cissy Dr, Peter | 


‘Martyr; William Mey, and Rowlsnd Taylor, LLsD.'s; Jobo 
Goonies, Bare. 
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Tt is specified, also, that a xynod of bishaps should be ealled * 
by the metropolitan when any important ease arises. And still 
forther, our provincial synods are treated with the highest 
marks of regard, and all such consideration as is due to those 
logitimate successors of primitive Church assemblies. Among 
the specified duties of the metropolitans that’ of convening 


such synods is not forgotten; and, morcover, when an appeal - 


has been carried in an important case from an archbishop to 
the crown, it is to be referred to three or four bishops, or to 
@®* provincial synod as the tribunal in the last resort*. As 


however the king died before he had given his royal signature | 


to this book, the design unhappily miscarried. To this hour 
it has never been renewed by those who are concerned for the 
honour and safety of the Uburch, But how that safety and 
honour can without some such code be effectually secured is 
left to the consideration of the reader. 





XXV, Greed In the first Prayer Book there were some few 
retrmed Prayer points which were not palatable to the more 
a ardent reformers. Archbishop Cranmer", who 
had a high opinion of Bucer, applied to that forvigner for his 
thoughts onthe subject. In order to qualify himself for giving 
an opinion he had the first Prayer Book translated into Latin 
by one Alesse, a Scotchman ; and having then applied himeelf| 
to the necessary considerations, he wrote to the archbishop 
on the whole matter and at length. At the outset he gives 
this remarkable commendation to the book, declaring that 


‘AD. 
hav 
—— 


Pa 


cap, 18, 


» Coll, ¥. 
a7. 


+ Coll, 
wr. 


* upon” porusal of the service book he thankod God Almighty |7¢ 


for giving the English grace to reform their ceremonies to 
that degree of purity; and that he found nothing but what 
‘was either taken out of the word of God, or at least not con- 
trary to it, provided it was fairly interpreted.” Now if the 
first reformed Prayer Book was in this commendable state, it 
might have occurred to this adviser that to undo what had 
heen #0 lately done might have an ill effect on men’s minds. 
Still this seems not to have struck him, at least not with much 





foreo, for he begrudged no pains to recommend an alteration, 
and lengthened out his strictures to twenty-eight * chapters. 
Tt has been thought that Bucer’s animadversions were some- 

* + Bam vot ooncilio provinciali definire volumaus, of gravis sit cause, wet a tribus 
‘(qantuoree epiecupis,”” Se —Ref Leg de Appell. ¢. xi. p. 28%. 


* Coll. v. 
198406, 











* Heylin’s 
ie ket 
p. 107. 


4 Heylin’s 
Wet Rel 


107. 
J e488, | 1550 


Ene. 435. 
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what strained; and that his mind was overcharged? with 
seruples. Nor do his remarks in the body of his discourse 
agree tolerably with the concessions at its commencement. 
Notwithstanding this, however, Peter Martyr agreed with him, 
as appears by a correspondence which passed between them, 
Another very notorious person of that time took occasion aleo 
to promote the enterprise—one who deemed himself wiser 
than the primitive Church ; and who, from never being ha- 
rassed with misgivings about the correctness of his own 
peculiar views, thought himself qualified “to dictato* religion 
to all countries in Christendom.” This was Calvin, who, by 
‘the way, not only assumed to himself a high degree of antho~ 
rity in matters of faith, but thought himself justified ia taking 


weight was thrown into the seale of 
an altcration of the first reformed Prayer 
Book; and in his writings at this time he took unwarrantable 
frocdoms in® making use of yery rude and unguarded lan- 
guage with reference to that work. But that his manage- 
ments in this matter should be more exeeptionable than 
Bucer’s no one will wonder who takes the trouble to consider 
the very dissimilar characters and dispositions of the two men. | 
For the latter was a persoa of kindly spirit, noble disposition, 
and expansive mind. This (however indefensible his inter- 
ference about the ice hook may be) is plain from lis 
work ontitled “The Kingdom of Christ,” and presented as a 
new year's gift to K. Edward VI, in which work much un 
‘common thought is well supported”. He there recommends, 
ar tho holding of provincial synods® twice in the 


Beinn he These designs for a fresh alteration in the 
» public service were presyed on “by* agents in 
tity Sa the court, the country, and the universities,” | 
and the effect of the general agitation was that | 
in the convocation this year (1550) the question of a revision | 
of the first reformed Prayer Book was brought forward. 
The' first debate* among the prolates in the upper 
® Witnees his treatinent of Servetws, 
* This was probably in the synod which met April 22, or October 
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| Pear pala Gas eabepliatd vides “had been taken against the’ 
then authorized formularies, There were two points which] —— 
appear on this oceasion to have received special attention =— 

1, The holy days which wero retained in the calendar and 
those which were abrogated, 


477 


Bvt 
ay 


2. The form of words used in distributing the elements to Ene 


communicants, and the manner of administoring that holy 
sacrament. 

‘These subjects were debated by tho prelates, and a com- 
munication from them was made to the prolocutor and the| 
clergy upon the matter. A formal” initiation of this business) 


had indeed taken place in the lower house on the previous| ;, 


day, but still on points so ‘important | the members had not 
had sufficient time to come to conclueione, and the lower 
house therofore returned angwor, that! thoy had not yet 
sufficiently considered of the points proposed, but that they 
: nome account thereof in the follow- 
ing session.” ir unfortunately unrecorded, 
not having been entered of convocation; but 
that an agreement was ic 
may be learned from corrol : evidence, though there is 
no record to produce. eas is Peter Martyr, who 
writes to this effect at the 1550 w.8.:-—"* He 


gives® God thanks for making himself and Bucer instrumental tes 


in putting the bisho; ind of the exeeptionable places in 
the Common Prayer,” and he adds “that! Archbishop Cran- 


mer told him thay had met about this business, and had con-\* 


cluded on a great many alterai 

cote of ing importunities rather than from any admis- 
sion ® of impropr 

Book, it was? brought ander a 


‘Cone, Mag: Beit, vol. iv. p. Gi; though possibly in that which met Reb, 3, 1560 | 5" 


wm Soe Cone. Mag. BR. iv. 32. 
The chief variations from the first reformed Prayer Book were as follow : 


‘Thus, for™ avoiding scruples and for satisfy-| 6) 





1. Tho vine? nevousteo Peaven Hoox enjoined what the seconn did wot in 
the following particulars among othere:—1. Introits or palma prefixed to the 
collects for the day. 2% A second communion for Christmas and Enster, and « 
service for the fenst of 8. Mary Mngstalone, 3, The use of the terms ** mass” 
tad “altar.” 4, Tho mixture of water with ine in the cuchariat. 5. A rubric 
for suiting the clemente on the allar auc the ancient furm in delivering them, 6, 


bana 
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the form in which? our Common Prayer Book now stands. 
‘The ordinal also of 1549, with some slight changes’, was 
‘appended. To enter here into a detailed account of all the 
differences in the whole work, from our present Common 
Prayer Book, would be beyond our present purpose at this 
point"; our main object being now to discover the synodical 
sanctions which were successively given to the service books 
and formularies of faith adopted at this period of her history 
by the English Church. This second review of the Common 
Prayer Book was managed by* Cranmer, Ridley, Cox, and 
some associated divines. It is believed indeed thant the 
roviowers were in the main the same committee as that 
which had* arranged the first reformed Prayer Book; and 
such was the ense, the remarks made above on tho synodieal 
authority of that committee (as having’ probably been the 
continuation of a committee appointed by the* command of 
convocation in 1543 x.s.) will here also apply. The reviewers | 
=. carried on their work with assiduity, and by * September 1551. 
. |eome proof copies woro printed by Grafton, though the per 
formance was not yet synodically or civilly ratified. 
‘The issue of any copies was however? forbidden, a8 some few | 
emendations still had to be made. Finally, after completion, 
An invooation—a verbal oblation and signing of tho cross in consecration. 7. The | 


A 


ran 


FE 
af 
Ei 


a 
Pur 


i 


poesia 


transpored in te eecond book. 8, In the first book, moreover, there 

for the dead in the communion and burial service. 9. A rubric fur recetring 

bread in the mouth, another for reserving the mcmument. 10. A communion of 

burials, in the visitation and communion of the wick, 12, A fore 
‘exorcie, tine ‘anction, and tho clr in baptism. 12. A sepannte 

service for tho consecration of the water, 14. Signing of tho cross in wmatrimony. 

15, The rochet, albe, and vestiment ar cope were authorized. s 
IL. The sxcoxn mxvonwen Paavnn BOOK enjoined what the rimer 

the following particulars among otbers:—I. A rubric requiring all priests 

deacons to say daily the morning and evening prayer wither privately or: 

‘except et by some urgent cause. 2. eontenoes of exhortation, the 

sion, and absolution, the * Jubilate Deo,” * Cantate Domino,” and I 

tor,"" In the morning and evening prayers, 3. The commandments 

exhortation in the commenion service. 4. ‘The declamelon rolative 
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it became the service book of the English Church, authorized | 4. 
both by the ecclesiastical * and civil® power, 

Second reform. It should be remembered that the reviewers aE 
Se rapes Besk of the second reformed Prayer Book, ass was said, |5/ © 6. 
teetesteal ‘and brought their labours” to a close in Soptember TS 
nit 1551, with the exception only of some few |i” 
emendations which were subsequently to be considered. ‘The 
Canterbury Synod met* on October 14th and November 5th |Come 
next ensuing, and it looks very much as if these meetings were Pa 
called for the special purpose of considering the emendations Nog tne 
referred to, ohne to the oN work bea submitted to] 


aig iaieaee eee 1 
voeation ‘succeeding the meeting of parliament by one day, Fees 
according to the usual practice which provailod after the pass-| Mag Bult 

Act®. However this may be, the Mee 
second reformed Prayer Book was ratified by this! parlin- “fi and 
sat acourse with it tern 
nt even from the very st Hex, 
proceedings, it | seems highly | yite vis 
¢ of those times which 
previous inquiry, that 
nd sanetioning the 
give abeolute proof of| 
ion! having been miserably |) Pullers 
Kept, yet the synodical sanction aren to this book by the| fi! 
articles of 1552-3%, probably debated at this time and finally! |) 
coneluded by the synod on March 2, 2, 1653 x.8,, is incompa-| (1-7 
rably clear. That sanction is given by the thirty-fifth of Baie, 
those articles, and is most plain to our purpose, It runs as 
follows :— a 
"= The Book whiche of vory late timo was goven to the|),!e 
Churehe of Englande by the kinges auethoritie and the par- 
lamente, conteining the maner and fourme of praiying and|s 
ministeing the sacramentes in the Churehe of Englande, like-|.'¢ 
wise also the booke of ordring ministers of the Churche, set 
foorth by the forsaied aucthoritiv, are godlie and in no poinete | Csr. Sr. 
repagnaunt to the holsome doctrine of the gospel, but agre- 
# “ Ad-xxiv diem Januari prox. prorogubatar, a quo die usque ad dissolutionem 
jus. . . aynodus courenit pro mare solite.”—Cone, Mag. Beit. iy. 68. 














able thereunto, ferthering and beautifiyng the same not a 
litle, and therfore of al faithfull membres of the Churche of 
Englande, and cheiflic of the ministers of the worde, thei 
ought to be received, and allowed with all rondinesse of minde 
eee eoatutiaey Aral Ea es commended to the people of 
God” " 

Here then we certainly have in the thirty-fifth article of 
1552-3 full and complete synodical sanction to the second 


ra reformed Prayer Book, as well as to the reformed® ordinal of 


1549 appended to it; that is if those articles were synodi- 
cally ratified themselves, a fact which will? be shewn in due 


ia, | course. ‘This sccond reformed Prayer Book received the 


ratification of the civil legislature at the end of the sessions 
of convocation and parliament‘, which rose in the middle of 
April 1552. For by the etatute* finally passed in the House 
of Commons April 14, 1552, entitled “an aet® for the uni- 
formity of service and administration of sacraments through- 


‘rwo|OUt the realm,” the use of tho new service book was 





enjoined from the feast * of All Saints (November 1) then next 
ensuing. « 
‘That this second reformed Prayer Book received 
synodical sanction our legislators of K. Charles 117s 
seem to have been fully assured. For in the preamble of 
their act of uniformity” it is recited that “the order 


pei itlan  pecouds relarmedEicapeed Beater 
clear, by the expressions here used, that our 
baa a aie of the ecclesiastical origin 


This parliament of. K. Edward Vi, also 
act, wisely uniting civil eanetions with synodical decisions 
. |For by* “an act for the keoping holy days* and fasting 


the new Common Prayer Book relating to and 
ordered® none to be kept holy,” to use Dr. Atterbury'a: 
words on this subject, “but what had before band been so 
ordered to be kept by the clergy in convocation, only 
fnew penalties.” ‘ 
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exvE The Conyocation of Canterbury which met 


yg, aide "ar January 24, 1552 x... is one of groat it 

ance", as to that synod must probably be 
roferred the discussion on the articles of 1552-3. It is evident |" 
that some important synodical business was undor hand at 
this time, for from the 24th of January 1552 s.s. to the L6th 
day of April following, the synod continually held sessions, ax 
we may learn® from the meagre* record which remains® of 


481 


hace 


eee 


this convocation *. Tt is clear from this fact that, some presse ue 


ing business lay before them, and taking all the cireum-|\y 


stances of the case into consideration, as well as the time and 
other evidence hereafter to be produced, it cannot I think t be 


doubted but that the forty-two articles of 1552-38, and the |" 
ratification of tho now service book by the thirty-fifth of those |!" 


articles, was the business which now engaged the attention 


of the synod, In pursuing this inquiry it is not only the| Men 


loss of the convocation registers by fire that ereates a diffi-|’ 


culty, but the unsatisfactory state in which those registers 
were found by those persons who formerly had opportunities 
of consulting them, and whose investigations have come down, 
tous. Fuller, who was! a member of convocation in 1640, 
and who paid especial attention to this point before us, bears 
testimony to the fact that the records of this date were 
“either very! carclezaly taken or eoon destroyed by those who 


had no mind that they should be known to posterity.” For] Sut 


Ch, Hist, 
bead. pe 167. 


1 Wake's 


he assures us that the* records of this convocation (i.¢. of | Fuller's 
1552 x.s.) anno 5 & 6 Ed. VI. 6, “are but one degree |». » 


above blanks, searce affording the names of the clerks assem- 
Bled therein.” And again be says of the journals “that they 


contained only the names of the' members therein daily |p ii? 


meeting.” Still we have evidence from™ other quarters on 


the subject under considoration, 

Now firet we will inquire into the history of the compilation 
of these articles, and thon proceed to consider the corrobo- 
rative proof that they were really what their title itself de- 


clare: “Articles agreed on by the Bishoppes avd other Unnrned |* 


wienne in the synode at London in the yere of vur Lords Godde 
epi” 


* A quo dio (Jan, 24, 1951-2] usque ad disolutionem ejus synodus convenit 
{p70 more solito.”"—Cono. Mag. Brit. vol. iv. p. 68. 
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tween Jan. 24, 1552 x,s., and the following 16th April, when AD. es 


the synod was busily engaged, yet it seems that the inal) ~~~ 
confirmation and subscription of the synod after the retouches 
ofthe archbishop and the approval of the king did not take place 
till March 2, 1553 ».s. And this view agrees perfectly well 


with their tile: “Arties agreed on ty the bihoppes and] «Cut 


other learned menne in the synode at London in the yere of our 
Lorie Godide avrs1., for the aoviding of controversie in opinions 
and the establishement of a godlis concorde in certeine matiors of| 


For the debates on them, when they were generally agreed 
to, seem, ax was above suggested, to have taken place in the| 
spring of 1552, that is, up to April 16; and their ratification, 
after the archbishops retouches, took place also in 1552, ac- 
cording to the old style of reckoning; March 2, 1553 y.s., 
being, as is generally known, March 2, 15520.s. That such 
documents were universally dated according to the old style 
is admitted on all hands. As an instance in point we may 
take the heading of our present thirty-nino articles, passed 
ten years afterwards, in 1563.5. which are dated “in the 


yere” of our Lorde God wptx1t, according to the computation pert 


of the Ohurehe of Englande,” é.¢. according to the old style. 
Pit After the final ratification of the forty-two 
fase articles by the convocation which met March 
2, 1553 x.s., and was dissolved April 1, 1553, 
avery short time elapsed before they were set forth by the 
King’s command. Indeed, in Jess than two months after the 
rising of the synod a royal order was dated® from Green- 
wich for their publication®, and they appeared with this 


Hotice prefixed to thom:  Publishod® by tho kinges inajesties|* 2 


commaundement in the moneth of Maie, anno Domini 1553.7 
‘This royal ratification ix important, as it pledges K. Edward 
Vis verncity to the correctness of the synodical title which 
they bear,—a point to which attention will hereafter be drawn. 
os dé Having traced the history of the forty-two’ 
proafi of the ey articles of 1552-3 according to the best light we 


1 The fitlo fo tho Latin copy ix Articnli de quibusin Synodo Londinensi, rma: 


‘Incom eiti*— Cone. Mag, Writ. iv. 72. Card. Syn. Be 


4s | 
1558, 
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Tn addition to this we aro to consider that the Church of pee 
England, during the first five years of Q. Elizabeth's reign, |———— 
reeeived these articles and none other as the authoritative 
exponents of faith and doctrine ; which as Heylin 4 vory truly|* Mer Ref. 
remarks, “certainly she had not done had they been com-|" 
mended to her by a less authority than a convocation.” 

And lastly, we have the evidence of the provincial synod of 
1563 x... which reduced these forty-two articles to the pre- 
sent standard of faith—the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England, For in tho session’ of that synod held Jan.| 40 
19, 1563 w.5., these articles of 1552-8 are specially designated Ang. 201, 
aa “articles published* in the Synod of London, in the late Sinus, 
reign of K. Edward V1." This of itself is sufficient evidence jai 
that they had been synodically sanctioned, othorwise tho |? 1% 
provincial synod of 1563 .s. would have subjected itself to 
very just imputations of falsehood; of such a misstatement, 
moreover, not a few at that time would have been ready 
enough to take advantage. 

One point requires a word in explanation. It may occur 
that the title of these articles docs not mention the word ‘con- 
vocation,” but speaks of them as “agreed on by the bishoppes 
and other learnod menne in the synode at London,” But it 
is beyond doubt that this expression means the convocation, 
which has been commonly described in such terms. To give 
two instances at this time sufficient for the purpose, the “six"|\A¥. 
articles” are said, in the act 31 Hen. VIII. ¢. 14, to have been: 204, 
agreed to by the “archbishops, bishops, and other learned 
men of the clergy,” who just before were styled a “synod ” or 
“convocation.” And, agnin", in the articles of 1536 the con-| * thi. 
yocution is signified by the expression, “the bishops’ and 
othors the most discrect and learned men of the clergy.” 

XXVIL cu. There was bound” up with the forty-two on 
Aim A 15% articles of 1552-3 a catechism called K, Edward's 
catechism’, framed* either by Poynet, bishop of Winchester, or Sean, x 
by Alexander Nowell, thea Master of Westminstor, afterwards |%6 My, ‘th 
Dean of S. Paul's. But as there is no satisfactory evidence 
of this work having? been ratified by conyocation, it is necd- tates 
Jess to enter into its history further than to mention its exist- | 600. 
ence, and this is desirable because thence may be drawn a sup- 

* “ Cetechinnus Brevis Christiane Disclpline sama continens,”* 
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suppose that we owe to that assembly the constitution and Voc 
fabric of our Church. Convocation had little to do with the] —-—> 
framing of our first, services and articles.” 

A person also holding a position of remarkable eminence has 
on a yery solemn occasion made the following assertions :— 

“ Many" suppose that no matter of importance relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs ever used to be settled until it had 
obtained the sanction of convocation, Nothing could be more 
erroneous, As to the Prayer Book itself, ite original eompi- 
Jation and three subsequent revisions were accomplished with- 
out the slightest reference to convocation.” 

A writer moreover of a high character for talent has taken 
leave to publish on this subject what has ‘been too readily re- 
ceived upon his credit, and too unwarily taken upon content. 
“The* assertion,” he writes, “that the reformation was the 
work of the English clergy is as ridiculous as it is histori-| 
cally untrue ;” it “was carried against their will, in spite of 
their opposition, and in defiance of their convictions.” But if| 
historical errors subject their authors to ridicule, as is here 
implied, it would only argue some prudent forethought to’ 
examine foundations more closely before dashing on at this 
rate. A sally of so unguarded a character should at least, 
hare a reserve of trath for its support. Tndeod, upon just 
consideration, one is led to conclude that in the foregoing 
assertions too wide a range is given to the wishes and the’ 
imagination; it is certain that the ancient landmarks of his- 
torical troth are insufficiently regarded. 

Tho position which has above in these pagos been dofended, 
‘viz., that aynodical sanctions, in the great work of the reform- 
ation, preceded civil sanctions, is fortified by the words of 
the learned Heylin, who thus writes: “put! all whieh hath es 
been said together and the sum is this, that the proceedings |17, 
of this Church in the reformation were not merely regal (as it 
is objected by some puritans), much less that they were par- 
Tiamentarian in so great a work, as the papists falsely charge 
upon us: the parliaments for the most part doing little in it, 
but that they were dirccted in # justifiable way; the work 

* Archbishop of York's Charge, delivered at SbetBield, Juno 30, 106%, 
* Edinburgh Roview, October 1851, p. G45. The article quoted was considered 
by ite suthor truthifal enough to deserve pablication in « separate form. 
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4.p.1558. being done synodically by the clergy only, according to the 
rehbps., 


Nomis” | usage of the primitive times, the king concurring with them, 
Gamer. ..[and corroborating what they had resolved on, either by his 
me 


or by some public act of state, and by acts of parliament.” 
We shall now pass on to a season of terrible persecution. 


= Strype's | K. Edward VI. departed ™ this life on the 6th of July, 1553, 


Cran. p. 
297. 








tried the faith of the mariners on the sea of Galilee, who cried 
out when their vessel began to sink,—‘ Master®, carest Thou 
not that we perish.” In his own good time He, whom the 
winds and sea obey, said— Peace?, be still, and the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm.” 

But we must trace the effects of this storm in a subsequent 
chapter— 


Mog, Oa. “ Cras ingens iterabimus equor 9.” 





own act in his letters patent, proclamations and injunctions, | 


a dark day for this Church and nation. A gathering storm | 
rose around the Church, and soon “the™ waves beat into the 
ship so that it was now full.” ‘The Lord once aforetime thus : 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PRETENDED ENGLISH SYNODS. 


YROM THE IMPRISONMENT OF ARCHBISHOP THOMAS CRANMER TO THE ACCESSION 
OF ARCHBISHOP MATTHEW PARKER, SEP. 14, A.n. 1553—pec. 17, A.D. 1559. 





THE MARIAN AND PARLIAMENTARY PERSECUTIONS OF THE 
| CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 








SUMMARY. 


I. A season of persecution for the English Church. II. Accession of Q. Mary I. 
TIL. The queen and her parliament unite in persecuting the Church of England. 
IV. The clergy generally unwilling to recede from the principles of the reform- 
ation. V. Deprivations of the English clergy. VI. The convocations now no 
Provincial synods. VII. Pretended provincial synod of 1653—Harpsficld’s 
sermon—Dr. Hugh Weston prolocutor—Mr. Pye’s speoch—Wimsley's speech 
—The prolocutor’s speech—Bonner’s speech—Haughty behaviour of the 
bishops—Sundry heads of business proposed—Disputation on the doctrine of 
transubstantiation in the lower house—Four articles defined by the upper 
house. VIII. Pretended provincial synod of 1554. IX. Royal commission 

| for the trial of Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Ridley and Latimer— Archbishop 

! Cranmer and his two suffragans condemned as heretics—The commissioners’ 

| sentence presented to the convocation—Sundry business in the convocation— 





Appointment of proxies—The aid of the universities invoked. X. The parlia- 
ment and convocation of Nov. 1554 meet—Cardinal Pole addresses the parlia- 
‘ment—His speoch — Parliament petition for the restoration of papal authority in 
England—Parliament petition the queen and her consort to intercede with the 
cardinal for the recon: ion of England to Rome—Cardinal Pole accedes to 
the request and absolves the parliament, the members kneeling—The form of 
his absolution—Gardiner preaches on the subject at 3. Paul’s Cross—An em- 
‘assy dispatched to Rome—This parliament careful in securing the lay impro- 
pristions—The convocation absolved by the cardinal legate—Proceedings of| 
that assembly—The lower house address the upper—The convocation address 
the queen and her consor—The addross—Act of parliament for the restoration 
of papal supremacy in England—Papal supremacy publicly acknowledged. 
XI. Parliament and convocation meet in October, 1555—Parliamentary business 
—The pretended provincial synod of October, 1555—State secrets imparted to 
the assembly—The lower house petition the upper—Subject of non-residence 
treated. XII. Cardinal Pole's papal legatine synod—Sundry heads of business in 
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seems an exercise of rigour highly exceptionable, For it is| a.p. 1583. 
not clear to demonstration that a man’s convictions are|%™*"_ 
always and entirely in his own power, and thus it appears in- 
defensible to punish a misdirection of them with strains of 

cruelty so excessive. Men’s “understandings,” it is said ¢,|* Coll vi. 


“are not all of a size.” The same light does not strike in the 





LIST OF PRETENDED ENGLISH SYNODS, a.p. 1553—1559. 

















Date. | pare. | archbishop. | Sovereign. | Reference. ‘Ratats ot 
} 1553, Oct,|S, Paul's ..|ArchbishopCran-(Q. Mary \Cone. M. B. iv. 
6 ‘mer in prison 88 
1533, Oct. ‘Archbishop Hol-|@. Mary Thid. 88 
Ne Bro is 
| 
1554, Aprils. la. Mary Itbid. 94 
1554, April! la. Mary ......| Ibid. 94... 
| 6 Synod, with continu- 
| ations to Oct. 5. 
1554, Nov.|S. Paul’s . .|ArchbishopCran-|@. Mary ......| lIbid. 94 ....}Pretended Prov. Syn., 
13 ‘mer in prison with continuations to 
| Jan. 26, 1555 
1555, Oct,8. Paul’s ../ArchbishopCran-|Q. Mary ...... bid. 120....|Pretended Provincial 
22 ‘mer in prison ‘Synod, with continu- 


ations to Nov. 15. 
[Papal Legatine Synod 





1555, Dec. King’s Cha-| ArchbishopCran-| Ere es 
| 2 ‘pel, West-| mer in prison of both Provinces, 
minster continued in Feb. in 
Lambeth Palace, and 
H prorogued in Lam. 
| i beth Chapel. 
[Nicholas Heath|Q. Mary . ..|Pretended: Provincial 
intruded Synod. 
(Cardinal Regi-iQ. Mary . ..|Pretended Canterbury 
i nald Pole Provincial Synod. 
i «|Cardinal  Regi-i@. Mary . Pretended Canterbury 


nald Pole 
+ [Cardinal Regi.|@. Mary . 
nald Pole 


Nicholas Heath|@. Mary . 


Provincial Synod. 
..[Pretended Provincial 
‘Synod, continued to 
March 8, 1558 x5. 
Pretended York Pro- 





| intruded ‘vineial Synod, 
\Cardinal Regi-'@. Mary . . -|Pretended Canterbury 
nald Pole Provincial 


continued toNov.17. 
}, 182|Pretended Provincial- 


-- See vacant ..../Q Elizabeth. .. 
Synod, continued to 


























May 9, 1559 
[Nicholas Heath/Q. Elizabeth . ..|Ibid. 181-2 ..|Pretended Provincial 
intruded Synod, continued to 

April 15, 1559. 


| * It seems highly probable that these were only the continuations of Cardinal Pole’s legatine 
| synod, where nothing was done, although these assemblies are designated as Canterbury Con- 
vocations inf. in loc, 

+ There is an evident misprint in Cone. M. B, here, Jan. 1 being put for Jan. 21.—Seo 
‘Wake’s State, 499. Coll. vi. 173. 
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ncts passed in K. Edward VI.’ time, which gave civil eane-| 4p. 1553 
tion to the reformed™ liturgies and offices', and which had|& “2, 
also ratified the synodical decisions rospecting ™ the marriage |¢7)"4'\4- 
of the clergy. Thas having withdrawn the authority of the | P: Yl. 


A 
state from the synodiea! acts of the Church, the parliament |!1 1 vi 


a national synod, for without the consent of the Church it®|5 
enacted that mass should be restored after the 20th day of JE°¢3. 
December, 1553; and that in place of the reformed liturgy |S) 3p... 
the old Roman services should be used. And not only were | rem 2 « 
the corrupt service books of Rome thus authorized by civil 
enactment, but, further, the reformed offices which had been 
canonically established by the synodical authority of the Church 
of England wore emphatically forbidden by statuto™, 

The funeral, indeed, of K. Edward VI. had been solemnized 
in accordance? with the reformed liturgy on August the 12th, 
the communion office being added; but then we are to con- 
sider that the parliament not having yet assembled, its 
authority could not be interposed to forbid the use of the 
authorized rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 
But in this respect matters were soon changed, for in the 
month of October the parliament met, and forthwith the 
rights and liberties of the Church fell prostrate. 

Tndeed at the opening? of parliament the service was per- 
formed according to the Roman ritual, on whieh the* Bishops] ji, 
of Lincoln and Hereford, Taylor and Harley, either withdrew |()" 
fr, aS some say, were violently expelled from the house. But | 
by what just authority this change was made in the service of 
the Church of England is not altogether clear, considering that, 
by tho acta* of her synods and by tho authority! of the civil 
legislature too, the English Prayer Book was at that time the 
formulary of public offices ratified both by Church and State. 
And when that act" of parliament was passed shortly after, 
by which the English Prayer Book was abolished and the 
Roman ritual introduced, the House of Lords, at least, must 
have been guilty of some very scandalous prevarication. For 
within two years before they had passed the act” for the esta-|+ 
blishment of the reformed ritual, only seven" or cight of their r 
lordships being opposed to such a measure, co that their present | Say" 
conduct seems no ways excusable, To disentangle them from 
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Se etre aecnalitindetecn, Oethe eine 
day of October Robert Holgate", archbishop of the northern 
province, was confined within the same walls, And so the |fiit7) oy, 
language of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, in his sermon at i 
Paul's cross, appears to have been fully warranted when he | 
said before K. Philip and Cardinal Pole, * We had! no head hea 
at all.” 
But not only was the Church! thus deprived of a head, her|* Puli 
Uody* suffered tho severest mutilations. Within a few|\» 
months John! Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, John™ Hooper, |¢ 
bishop of Worecster, John” Harley, bishop of Hereford, | tienes 
Robort " Farrar, bishop of S. David's, John® Bird, bishop of |\" 
Chester, Miles“ Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, Nicholas? 
Riilley, bishop of London, and John * Paynot, bishop of Win-| 
chestor, were deprived, and some of them imprisoned. William '| Cranmer, 
Barlow, bishop of Bath and Wells, Paul Bush, bishop of 
Bristol, and John Seory*, bishop of Chichester, were forced ta | C7 
resignations” ; and we are to consider that all these proceed: //Sinv 
ings took place upon the strength of the regale, and not under 
any synodical or proper ecclesiastical authority. 
Among * the lower clergy” a like havoc was made. Those* 

who* were marricd, a state of life which had beon authorized 
both by ecclesiastical and statute law, or who did not conform 
ts the royal views in religion, were ejected in vast numbers; |p. 310. ° 

whieh smiting of the shepherds it is not to be won- Cuter 
rag if their flocks were seattered.” 

The sacred streams flow hackwants; Justice ia no more 5 

or ll agels ls overthrown 3." 











ef Mary. $98 Coll wi 1D, Haast 
eae Ssh ar 
© vw woropdy lipdy, exrd.—Burip, Med. Atle 
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proper authority, in this respect, of the two convocations was) 


equally disabled. 
Hurpsfelé'syer- The Canterbury Convocation’ met at S. 
‘mon, 


Paul's, Bonner’s chaplain’, Harpsfield, preach- te 
ed in the cathedral upon the text “take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost, 
hath made you overseers.” %, 

From these words he took occasion to remark, Ist, how"/(! 
closely 5, Paul’s practice agreed to his doctrine on this head ; BA 
2ndly, how’ widely the English clergy had of lnte departed from 
the apostolic exhortation; and Srdly, he pointed out the™ 4) 
means by which he conceived the obligation imposed by the text 
would best be discharged, inserting also a very tragieal rela-| #2 
tion as to the state of the Church in K. Edward VI.'s days. 
While speaking on his second division, Harpsfield became 
exceedingly * rough in his language, making charges of a) 4; 
scandalous character against the clergy, Epicurism, incon- 
tinence, flattery, covetousness, vain glory, ignorance, were 
faults imputed to them in unmeasured terms, He then 
accused them of “tearing? the Lord's flock and sending souls) 
to holl,” and finally, his language descending as his tompor|» 2 
rose, he carried his expressions to the* last degree of coarse- |; 
ness and impropriety; venting accusations* more railing 
than Michael the arehangel dared to bring even against the 
devil. 

-HyghWee ‘The lower house” was fitted with a prolo- |! 
fon priveator.  cutor® of like views with Bonner, the intruded + Cove. 
prosident, This was Dr. Hugh Weston‘, also intruded as|iv 
Dean of Westminster, in the place of Dr. Cox. This Dr, 
Weston® is said to have had an impediment in his speech, 
which one might suppose would have given him time, when 
engaged in debate, to recollect himself and guard his 
with* greater caution than was his wont. In the second |), "yum" 
session he was presented to the bishops by William Pye, dean fia 
of Chichester, and John Wimsley, archdeacon of London, who i 
both made speeches on the occasion. teks 

i Pye's Mr. Pyo®, in presenting the now prolocutor, 
bemoaned the overthrow of the papal pis at 
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the kingdom to define matters of religion. Dr. Weston then | ap. 1553. 
quoted from S, Chrysostom, and ran out into some unwarrant- | Ms, 
able expressions with respect to the late imprisonment of! 
Gardiner and Bonner, now part of his audience, drawing a 
comparison between them and that Mather of the Chureh, and 
saying also that their sufferings had been greater than those 
of John the Baptist. After this he ended by beseeching: 
their lordships that its ancient authority might be vindieated 
hy the convocation, and added what was not in accordance 
with the truth, that all things had been before done without 
its counsel and consent, 

When Weaton had finished, Bonner, as pre- 
sident, made a concluding speech. He® eom- or 
plimented the convocation on their understanding, unanimity, |46, 
impartiality, and honesty. He told them that they deserved 
the thanks of the bishops for having chosen an unexception- 
able prolocutor, and that they might expect for so pious an 
act the commendations of the clergy and people, and what 
was better, a still higher reward from God. He assured them 
that Dr, Weston would not only make wholesome sugges- 
tions for their proceedings and handle all affairs with dexterity, 
‘but would, from the great favour he was in with the queen, be’ 
able to bring all to a successful issue. Lastly, the bishop 
commended them to the guidance of their prolocutor, and the’ 
dispateh of such business as should come before them, promis. 
ing in his own name and in that of the rest of his brethren to 
aid their endeavours for promoting the Christian religion and 
advancing the best interests of the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding those amooth words, it is eaid 

sini Mt he bh that the bishops sitting in this convocation (who 
= ‘on account of the imprisonments and deprivations 
whieh had taken place among that order, amounted only to 
seven or eight at, most) carried themselves* with unwonted |* 
loftiness towards the lower house. For whenever they were | 4, 
present they kept the inferior clergy standing and uncovered, 
how long soever it might be. In fact thoy were infected with 
the spirit of Romanism, and so disregarded the models of the | pat” aig oe 
ancient synods, whoro only tho deacons stood, while the pres-| ii: ¢ 
hyters, those of the second thrones», sat with the bishops, |" Dr. Ter 
One* who was probably a member of this convocation makes 


‘Donner’e pete 
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a doleful complaint of the conduct of these few prelates. “As 
long ',” he says, ‘as the clergy tarry in the bishops’ conyoca— 
tion-house, so long must they stand before their lords, though it 
be two or three hours, yea and be the weather never so cold, 
or the men never so sickly, bareheaded.” 

snotty heute OF the 13th * of Octo it was signified * to. 
of busines pro- the lower house by the prolocutor that it was 
eee the queen’s pleasure that a debate should be 
| entered into on some controverted points, with a view to frame 
at® the next meeting*® canons for her maj ratification, 
Dr. Weston also now introduced” the subject of K. Edward's 
catechism before alluded to*, which had been bound up with 
the forty-two articles of 15523. He denied that the former 
work had ever been authorized by convocation, and charged? 
the book with heresy. Moreover, he exhibited two schedules 
for subscription by the meeting, one denying the synodical 
authority of this catechism, the other asserting the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. These papers were signed by the pre- 
sent members, with the exception of five*. Those who refused 
were Philips*, dean of Rochester, Haddon, dean of Exeter, 
Philpot, archdeacon of Winchester, Cheyney, archdeacon of 
Hereford, and Ailmer'', archdeacon of Stow ; and these, indeed, 
together with Young, the precentor of S. David's, were 
only members of this convocation who held the reformed 
doctrines; so numerous had been the deprivations* for 
marriage, and 50 carefully had this assembly been packed by 


0. 
ia, | Wndue influences 4, 





Dignaton on A disputation was now ordered on the sub- 
fe St ject of transubstantiation, and a request was | 
nthelowerboue. made on the part of those who maintained the | 
reformed doctrines that Bishop Ridley and some other divines | 
who held their views should assist; but this adrantage { 
not be obtained, inasmuch cs orne ot ihe ae 


+ For their opinions see Collier's Hist. Records, No, 68 ropeatid, ~ 4 
A small printed copy of this disputation exinta, which T) l 
Britigh Musvum, 
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longed‘ to the lower. Indeed it may be doubted whether any 


ALD 13a 
Q Mary. 


upper house, at least rightly deserving the name*, could be) ——"S_ 


Meraerted aSee euch bavos 06 ‘had beon\auidl> aatie thal 


rulers of the Church. When the day for® the disputation 


arrived a great number! of the nobility! and persons of figure| #9 
appeared to hear the debate. Haddon and Ailmer at first Aue 
refused to enter into controversy, unless those persons whose w; 


aid they had requested were allowed to assist. But Chey-| 
sa 


ney, archdeacon of Hereford, undertook himself to combat 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. He argued from 1 Cor. 
xi. 26, where the holy eucharist is called broad after conse- 
eration; and cited Origen, Hesychius, and Theodaret* (who 


© Dhatog. ti 
Cet 


speaks of the elements as continuing in their former nature and)" ~ 


substance) in order to confirm his view. The proloeutor ap- 
pointed Dr. Moreman to oppose Cheyney. In respect of the, 
quotation from 5. Paul Moreman’s argument was feeble, and 
in answering the testimony of ‘Cheodorct his reasoning was! 
still worse. Ailmor and Philpot' on this reinforcod Cheyney, 
and striking with force and precision drove their arguments 
home and silenced Moreman. 

Next came Philips, dean of Rochester, on the reformed 
side, He citod a testimony ® from S. Austin when speaking 


on our Lord's words, “but me ye have not always.” Dr.\i! 


Watson endeavoured to take the edge off this argument by a 
counter-quotation from the same Father, upon which Philpot 
replied that Watson's reasoning was forcign to the subject. 
‘The prolocutor then engaging with Philips and Philpot threw 
in some “ unintelligible’ distinetion,” upon which the latter 


poe retired upon subtleties in grammatical construe- |“ 


Pa tis Philpot and Philips entangled Moreman in an 
argument with respect to the cucharistic bread which our 
Lord ate in his last supper. They strove by this means to 
reduce Moreman’s views to an absurdity, The latter bocom- 
ing embarrassed Harpsticld stepped in to disengage him, but 
found his weapons turned upon himself: on which the pro- 
locutor interfered, but without much force; and thus ended 
the day's debate, 

The disputation was renewed again on October 25", Phil- 
pot had prepared a Latin speech supported by testimonies ; 
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apis | ‘nut the prolocutor suspecting some disadvantage to his party 
Artie. | from this course of proceeding enjoined on Philpot to debate 
Rober ‘iain English. He drew his arguments from Matt. xxviii. 6, 
| gucio “Luke xxiii. 5, and John xvi. 28; and lastly cited S. Cyril 
~~ | when speaking on John xvi. 29, in order to disable an excep- 
tion which he foresaw might be taken against his interpreta- 
' tions. To him Dr. Chedsey made answer and denied that the 
\texts cited by Philpot referred to the subject in hand, pro- 
|? Chrrsost, | ducing a passage from S. Chrysostom ? to fortify his own ex- 
| Gok” “"" | position of them. But “after some clashing between Philpot 
{ land the prolocutor,” the former appears to have disengaged the 
i testimony of S. Chrysostom as to the point in question, upon 
which the prolocutor feeling the blow heavy, and fearing lest 
his adversary should press on further, bid him desist. Phil- 
pot here thinking himself ill-used at not having been permitted 
to exhaust his weapons, complained that he had not finished yet 
“with one argument, and that he had eleven more to urge.” 
However Weston was unwilling to stand so lengthened an 
lassault, for his answer was, “hold your peace or I will com- 
you to prison,” which, to say the least, seems a threat 
much at variance with the promise held out on the previous 
Sunday at S. Paul's, “that all objections should be answered 
: in this dispute.” 

“fol | Next followed a passage between’ Ailmer and Moreman. 
7 in which the latter again became so much entangled in his 
arguments that he desired a day's respite in order to recon- 
\sider and arrange them. Haddon then pressed Dr. Watson 
* Distog. i. ‘on the passage in Theodoret ' before alluded to, when Watson, 
being in a strait, questioned the Latin translation, which was 

however, justified by a comparison with the Greek. 
goles] Perne who had * subscribed in favour of transubstantiation, 
now argued against it, for which “he was checked by the pro- 
locutor.” Upon this Ailmer took leave to charge the latter 
' “with breach of promise,” for it seems Weston had engaged 
that every one might speak his mind notwithstanding his sub- 
scription ; besides, Ailmer reminded them that it was but 
jreason that a man should have liberty “to recollect himself.” 
‘gather up his thoughts, “and alter his opinion” upon suffi- 
cient discoveries. Night now coming on the assembly rose : 
' Weston commending" their abilities and learning, but re- 
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minding them that all discussions of this nature must be} 4.p. 1; 
overruled according to “the decisions of holy Church,” by pa 
which he meant the corrupted Roman branch of it. 


Haddon and Watson were again engaged over the passage) ii, 
from Theodoret* before alluded to, Upon that father's as- po 
sertion with respect to the sacramental clements Haddon 
framoil n syllogism which oyerset Watson, and so far discon- 
certed him that he took the freedom to call Theodoret a Nes- 
torian. Cheyney then argued? against transubstantiation 
from a passage in Trensus, and from another in Heaychius’ 
relating to the custom of burning the symbols. Watson, 
wished to avoid this argument, but Cheyney pressing it re- 
eeived no satisfaction, either from Watson or from Morgan 
who came to his rescue; so Harpsfield endeavoured* to re- 
Hieve them both by arguing from the extent of God's omnipo- 
tency, and the fecbleness of man’s understanding. 

After some more® clashing on this head the prolocutor 
appealed to the hearers whether the objections of Philpot and 
his party against. the doctrine of transubstantiation had been: 
sufficiently answered. To this some persons answerd * Yes ;" 
but the majority by” far greater in number shouted “No.” 
Weston, somewhat put out, said he did not desire the opinion 
‘of the unlettcred multitude, but only of the house,” and asked 
the reformed divines whether they were now willing on their 
parts to respond to arguments which should be produced on 
the otherside, “Haddon, Cheynoy, and Ailmer refused,” for, 
as the latter said, they had not engaged themselves to abide 
the regular “forms of a disputation,” but only to assign their 
reasons for not subscribing the schedules produced by the 
prolocutor, which asserted transubstantiation. In this couree| 
thoy were prepared to proceed, and it was not just that they! 
should stand on the defensive until their own arguments 
were answered. Besides it appeared ® of little use to prolong] + Colt vi, 
discussion, as it was plain the house would decide against |™ 
them, 

Philpot, however, accepted the challenge, and was bold 

enough to say he would venture the contest even if he stood | |... 
alone; upon which the prolocutor forgot himself, became in- Ch, Hk 
temperate in his language, and said tho archdeacon “* was fit | fi!" 
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to be sent® to Bedlam.” Philpot in reply complained of par 
tiality, and declared himself roughly treated. However, as he 
.|had undertaken to proceed with the argument another day 
was appointed for the purpose. 

On the 30th of October! they met again, and now Philpot- 
. | endeavoured to disprove “ transubstantiation from the property 
of human bodies,” and the impossibility of their being at once 
absent and present. In proof of this he adduced a passage 
from Vigilius, which, to sny the least, appeare somewhat tun 
necessary, Morgan took exception to this as not being serip~ 
ture, on which Philpot “alloged" the text where our ‘Lord is, 
anid to be like us in all things except sin,” and joined to this 
‘ihe evidence of S. Peter, where he says of Him, that “the 
-|heavens' must receive Him until the restitution of all things.” 
Hence Philpot argued, that if the heavens were to receive Him 
till the restitution of all things, the Lord could not here inthe 
holy sacramont be corporally present. In order to shrink from 
this inference, Harpsfield retreated again behind the shelter of 
‘divine omnipotence; but it was replied that this attribute 


would hardly disentangle the present difficulty, unless we hnd- 
scripture warrant for applying it to the ease in hand. Upon 
this the prolocutor interposed, but his argument was mets- ” 
phorical?, and therefore wholly inadmissible in a eae 
cussion. 

There then followed * some collision on tho meaning 6f tls 
word “oportet ;* but as the different measures of obligation | 





‘of solution, it was impossible on this 
party to give the other satisfaction, Sy Mont ht ad 


man|improvea his advantage, ari] proved thal ris 
to have been antecedent to the scriptures of 
ment, He said that the Christian Church 
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was not written till about twelve years after our Saviour's! A.b. 155%. 
ascension, and so that the Church certainly was before scrip- eae 
tare. Philpot denied the conclusion, saying that Moreman’s 
view of scripture was too narrow; that the term should not 
be confined to words formed by letters or delineated by pen. 
and ink, He argued that “the salutation of the angel was 
seripture before it was written ;” and that whatever God's 
Spirit dictated should be reckoned a8 scripture, though only 
Jaid up in the minds or delivered by the tongues of holy men. 
Here Philpot was exceedingly unconvincing in his argument, 
and failed, as one might have expected, to satisfy his adver- 
sary. Indeed this time Moreman seems to have had the best 
‘of the encounter, which made some amends to him for his 
former overthrows, 

The prolocutor, whose morals™ were no better than his 
manners, appears to have behaved throughout with indecent 111; 
partiality. Instead of urging reasons with the meekness and |!"t1,\ 
charity of a divine, or the convincing logic of a philosopher, |e tre 
he argued after the fashion of a dragoon, sword in hand, for! 
he cut all reason short with this unanswerable sally: “ 1t® is} Heyi 
not the queen's pleasure that we should spend any longer time!) 
in these debates, and ye are well enough already, for you have 
the word and we have the sword.” In which outbreak he 
‘very procisoly stated the different position of tho reformed 
divines and of the Romanists throughout this reign. 

Philpot, who had reason to complain of the protocutor’s 
treatment, said he should be happy° to depart from the com-|° Puiter, 
pany, but Weston, in order now to make a shew of fair deal-|n yi. 
ing, told him that his arguments should be heard, provided |!) 
that he appeared under two conditions. at, That he should 
be dressed? in the habit of the house; and 2ndly, That he|» Futter, 
should not speak except by the prolocutor's order,“ Then’,") fy). 
said Philpot, “I had rather be absent altogether, and 80 it) Mision, 
seems departed the place.” ee et 

The reformers’ were then requested to subscribe their} i. 
opinions’ on the subject of the holy communion, and thus) Ng”tint 
ended this disputation, in which neither party made any)‘ 
approach towards giving the other satisfaction, Nor indoed 

¥ The opinions of Philips, Haddon, Cheyney, and Philpot may be seen re 
contod in Collier's Becl. Hist. Records, No, 68 ropewtod. 
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the now impending disputation between the Romanist divines Sue 


on one side, and Archbishop Cranmer with Bishops Ridley ——7_, 


507 


and Latimer on the other. Rumours® had gained cireu- oo 


lation that at the disputation in the convocation-house Jast | 
year the Romanists were worsted; and indeed the accla- 


mationa* above referred to shewed what the opinions of Fi 


the hearers were on that occasion, Upon this account the 
convocation and the two universities were authorized by the 
queen to appoint a body of divines to conduct this seeond 
disputation, but in the convocation® the subjects to be dis- 


cussed were settled. They were three in number, and were | 394, 


framed upon the groundwork of the four articles, which we 
have eeen were sanctioned last year by the bishops. The 
‘terms of them are given in the note *. 

The convocation appointed’ tho following mombers to act 


in their behalf at Oxford :—Dr. Weston, prolocutor, Dr. Ogle- |i 


thorp, Dr. Seton, Dr. Chedsey, Dr. Cole, Dr, Geoffroy, Mr. 
Pye, Mr. Fecknam, and Mr. Harpsfield ; and having nomi- 
nated these gentlemen, nothing more was done by the assem- 
bly, which then was prorogued by sundry continuations until 


the following 27th of April 

a Tho articles* mentioned in the note were |: 
winion forthe 8€nt down to Cambridge and approved by the |). 
{itp Cname, Senate, where also an instrument bearing date 
Bir ety April 10 was executed, appointing seven” of) / irre’ 


and 


tlieir doctors to proceed to Oxford, in onder to| 4) 


take part in the dispute. ‘To the committee af the convocation 
and the seven Cambridge doctors there were added at Oxford 
tho chancellor of the latter university, the vice-chancellor, 
some professors and doctors, of whom we find five’ names: 
Specified. These however cannot include the whole number, as: 


#1. In smeramonto altaris virtate verbi divini a excerdote prolati prevons 
‘ont realiter sub spectehus panis et vini naturale corpus Christi conceytium de vir 
pine Maria ; itern rmaturalis ejus sangnis, 

“2. Post conseerationcm non romanet sebstantia panda et vinl, neque alia ule 
wubstantia iisi wabstantio Christi, Dei et hominis. 

3. In misen est vivificum Eeclesiwe acritician yo peceatis, tam vivorum 
‘quam mortworam propitishile.”"—Steypa's Cran, p. X64, Cone. Mag. Heit. fr. 98. 

Barat i % Astnncns, TH. Whteny Ci Fry A. Tata 

Cran, p. $50, 

“9D Hstyman, Toebam, E. Merial, Norwest, ed Sle ype’s Cen. 

pe 385. 
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A.D. 1554. |the royal commissioners’ in all amounted to 
Arehbpa, 


seven by tho university of Cambridge, and most 
therefore it may be presumed were of Oxford. — 

‘The commissioners met in S. Mary's church, Oxford, whither 
.| Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops Ridley and Latimer were 
brought having been lately removed rom Sets eee aaa 
the Tower of London. 

Chedsey!, Tresham, Weston, and Young were oa 
yoeal antagonists on the Romanist side, Cranmer was 
charged by them with mistranslating or misrepresenting 
Justin Martyr, Irenmus, and other ancient fathers. Weston, 
moreover, accused him of setting forth K. Edward's eate- | 
chism in the name of the Synod of London, and said that 
nevertheless fifty members of that convocation had never 
heard a word of that book. Cranmer denied that the tithe 
was appended with his sanction, and maintained that he had 
complained himself to the council on the subject, and that 
they had answered that the book was so entitled because it 
was sect forth during the session of convocation. has 
hefore* been said, this special complaint of the 
without mention of the articles: eye 
50 far forth a corroborative evidence that those 
synodically ratified. 

To go through the arguments between the reformed ani 
the Romanists at Oxford before the royal commission is | 
here needless, as it would be for the most part a 
the discussion held in convocation in the sutumn of 1653) 
It is sufficient here to say that Archbishop 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer argued in turn upon #l 





E lopmpminegerns 
where the disputation took place. De. Hogi f 
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disorderly manner, maiavedi the Romani Ghttclis changin, 
being select men from both universities and well furnished 
with skill and learning, displayed much research and argued 
with force, yet unfair advantages were certainly taken by 
them, and their opponents were subjected to noise", clamour, ES 
and hard usage. The event was such as might have been 
foreseen. 

Archbishop The archbishop and his two suffragans were 
Cranmer and his condemned ° as heretics in S. Mary's church, on 
Siena April 20, the whole disputation and the con- 

demnation of these three martyrs before the 
commissioners beg ratified under the seal of the university, 
and subscribed by the notaries, 

‘The sequel of this dire tragody is too well known, Each of|"SeeCe) 
the accused ire for his faith at the stake, 

«+ ot medion animam apiravit in iguee i.” ae 
wats commie “On the 27th” of April the sentence of conyic- Sot 
ecteata'tne tion, ratified under the university seal, was pre- 
soarection, sented to convocation by Dr. Weston, who*|s 
returned that woek to London for the purpose. The canonical  { 
value of this document may be questioned, whatever may be 
thought of its constitutional worth. That an archbishop and 
two bishops should be tried ' for heresy by a royal commission, 
was, to say the least, a novel proceeding. Suel a management 
docs not earry any appearance of primitive practice on the 
face of it; nor does this fact mend the matter, that all the” 
commissioners present were of the sccond order in the 
priesthood, upon which it may be observed that the power 
of the regale, even under Roman auspices, appears to have 
here disnbled the canonical decrees® of the councils of Ro * 
Carthage and Trnllo. However, the practice of the present 
day is to place in the hands of commissioners powers of such 
extravagant extent, that the proceeding may perhaps not seem 
80 startling to modern observers as it reasonably should. 
Sundry On the 30th of April the convocation again 
tm the convoes- assembled, but nothing appears then to have 
taken place worthy of record, save that Walter: 

* The Bishop of Winchester’s (Gardiner’s) name appeared in the comminion, 

bat he neither was provent at the disputstion nor at the time of sentence. —Coll, 


v7 ee 
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Cina! Pole, Cardinal Pole” now arrived ® as papal legate * 
adicoues the por. in England, and four days afterwards he ad- 
dressed® the lords and commons assembled in 


66, 
the great chamber at Whitehall, Q. Mary her newly-mar- 


vied husband K. Philip being present and sitting in great 
state. 
Hi weeds ‘The cardinal took occasion to thank them for 
the repeal of his attainder; then dilating on the 
importance of his commission, being no leas than that of recon- 
ciling this kingdom, as he said, to the Catholic Church, he 
hinted at the carly ecclesiastical history of this country, in which 
he fell into! some vulgar errors—referring the first planting 
of Christianity here to the influence of the Roman see. Come 
mending ® the former fidelity of England, and passing some 


compliments upon the learning of our countrymen, he re- as 


marked on the distinguishing respect with which the English 
had been treated by the Roman pontiff, and gaye a tragical 
account of the calamities which oyertook this and other nations 
who had separated from what he took leave to call * tho! 
centre of unity and the head of the Christian communion.” 
He then referred to the notorious and seandalous conduct of 
K. Henry VIIL, and the penalties which had heen annexed 
by the legislature to the non-observance of certain forms in 
religion, and expressing himself with some warmth! declared 
that there were heavier restraints on conscience in England 
than in Turkey. He reminded his audience that Rome 
might have been supported by ample military foree in 


Trome was his representative in the first. 
particular purpose of his own mission, the 
the™ authority of our Saviour Himself, of the 


AD. 1554, 


Qian. 
> Coll. vie. 


1 Coll. vt. 
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“not to® pull down, but to build; 
reconcile ; not to compel, but invite 


mons. If thoir subsoquent conduct was the result of the 
mentioned cause, it may truly be said— oo 


4. +» infawsto committitur eraine wermo?," 


for considering them as the representatives of their country, 
they proceeded to subject her to the last excesses of degrada- 
tion in their own persons. - 

Both houses of * parliament agreed that a petition | 
should be addressed to the queen and her consort 








seems to have abandoned all sense of duty and religion, Their| A.D. 15m. 
former opposition to Roman doctrines and papal power, ES, 
when by such a course they secured the favour of their king 
and the spoils of hospitals, churches, and abbeys, as contrasted 
with their present forwardness to promote the extension of| 
those same doctrines and of that same power when such pro- 
ceedings would please their queen and tend to secure their ill- 
gotten gains, gives an ill aspect to their conduct. It is hard 
to escape from the conclusion that they had but a slender 
regard for religion, and set an unreasonably high value on 
earthly treasure, 

After the petition was dul red both 
ee houses of parliament bere hi on S. 
it ec jemer’ Andrew's" day, when Gardiner, bishop of Win-| «Nov. 99. 
Re cardinal f chester, as lord chancellor asked the members 
aad whether they wore pleased “ toaddress* the car- poate ws 
| dinal for their pardon, to acknowledge the Pope's |"~ 

supremacy, and to return to the unity of the Church.” Some 
of them cried “Yea; and™ as the rest said nothing their |= Moles 
silence was taken for consent ; so the petition was presented | p, 212, 
to Q. Mary and her consort by both houses, the* members ae 
falling upon their knees and praying their majesties, as they| 
had not been themselves involved in schism, to intercede with 
the cardinal and use their good offices with him for the re- 
conciliation? of the kingdom to the Pope, and for the recep- Met 
tion of its inbabitante into the pale of the Roman Chureh. 

Pole declared * » ready willingness to grant aiigies 
eee PIS the* parliament their desire ; and so having| psa" 
(ueraniteele™s caused his legatine commission to be read pub- |< usw 5, 
the members liely, he took notice how acceptable a sinnor’s | 47 

repentance was in? the sight of God, and]? Herts 
affirmed that the angels in heaven rejoiced at the recovery of |p. 2/2. 
this kingdom. Upon this the members of both houses of 
t kneeled down humbly upon their knees, and ro 
ceived the cardinal legate’s absolution, pronounced in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

Theformofhis “Our® Lord Jesus Christ, which with his) Hein 
abeointion: most precious blood hath redeemed and washed) p7)2 sa, 
us from all our sins and iniquities, that Ho might purchase to | «nd Cone, 
Himself a glorious spouse without spot or wrinkle, and whom | ir, Tit, 
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the Father hath appointed head over all his Church, He by 
his merey absolve you. And we by Apostolic authority given 
to us by the most holy Lord Pope Julius TL1., his vieegerent 
here on earth, do absolve and deliver you and every of you 
with the whole realm and dominions thereof, from all heresy 
and schism, and from all and every judgment, censures, and 
pains for that cause incurred; and also wo do restore you 
Jagain unto the unity of our mother the holy Church, as in oar 
letters more plainly it shall appear, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” ‘These words 4 were responded 
to bya loud “Amen” on the part of those present, and the 
solernnities of the day were concluded by * « grand procession 
to the Chapel Royal, where a “Te Deum” was sung, 
ineaeubas Almighty God. ‘ 
Because this remarkable event took place on 
meee ot meee es, Androw's day! the cardinal sul 
prevailed * with his legatine synod to make 
canon that that festival should be kept in the Church asa 
* majus duplex,” ¢.¢. that it should be brought up to the solem- 
nity of the greater holidays. And that the fact of the pare 
Tiamentary absolution might be more publicly made known, 


“ic. |was proclaimed by Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, in a ser 


mon at S. Paul's cross, Cardinal Pole himeelf proceeded thither 


that’ von i high incs Gon 
subject Gardiner found 


that this kingdom had shen tronsed hae aca he 

‘the submission of ilo ted occas nie eae an 

the consequent! absolution which they had enjoyed the ad- 

vantago of receiving from his legate, ~~ 
‘The next* day it was! resolved that .- 
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solemn = were there ae vr jubilee ® was pub: eae 1a. 
lished and af bull prepared for ‘confirming the acts of 

the cardinal legate: the Pope considering that it was an [ 
unusual instance of felicity to rocoive thanks from the English) 7°" vt 
for his permission of that which he was anxious by all means " "i 

in his power to bring about. 

‘The foregoing events in English history are somewhat re- 
markable; and as we have seen before that the papal yoke was| 
forced on this Church and realm by acts of sovereign power in| 
the times of K, William I., K. John, and K. Henry HI, so here 
we may observe not only the authority of the monarch exerted 
for this’ purpose, but the most abject acknowledgment of the 
papal claims on the part of the two houses of the imperial 
legislature. It requires under such circumstances an under- 
standing more than ordinarily improved to perceive the justice 
of charging an abandonment of the ancient liberties of this 





fg the hay ims Lament display 
propriavioms. of the Pope, a 

ance the imposition of s fo yoke upon this Chureh and 
nation, that the object which scoms to have eclipsed all re- 
ligious considerations was lands and money. The members of 
this parliament * were above measure cautious to reserve their|* 
concessions to Rome until they had been repeatedly assured, |p. 
both by the queen and the Pope's legate, that their sacrilegious 
gains obtained by the plunder of the churches, monasteries, and 
abbeys should not be inquired into. Not* however content 
with promises only, they took care to enact in the statute! 
which restored the Pope's authority in England a clauge® aii 94, 
securing to the present poasessors all Church property, and |‘. 
freeing them from the infliction * of any ecclesiastical censures, |ant M: 
And even when the quoen was herself desirous to restore to |* 14 
the Church™ the tenths and firstfruits, together with the im- 
propriations which had been seized for the enrichment of the 
crown, and when a bill* was brought in upon the subject, the 
House of Commons raised a clamorous opposition againet it. 
So serupulous and full of care wore our logislators of that day |” 
in respect of those treasures Inid up where thieves may break 
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through and steal; though they appear to have considered 
that heavenly treasures not subject to like dangers did not 
demand on their parts the like circumspection. 

The convocs ‘The Convocation of Oanterbury,as we hareseen 
{ie hus? 2 aboves, assembled acourse with this 
<— ‘The former assembly met on Noy. 13, in S.* 
Paul's cathedral. Bonner again took the seat of president in 


~ | place of the uneanonieally deprived archbishop; and Dr. Henry* 


Cole, archdeacon of Ely, was elected prolocutor. This was, like 
its two frunedlate predsonesor, an apse ipipaeid atte 
divines, and offensively cringing to the cardinal: having 
‘no just claim to the appellation of an English provincial 
synod. The course which the parliament had adopted of 
public humiliation before the legate’s fect was followed by this 
convocation; and as though the Romanist clergy emulated 
the example set them by the lords and commons at White- 
hall on Friday, the 30th of November, so they also betool 
themselves on the following Thursday to Lambeth Palace, 


* |where‘, kneeling upon their knees, they sought and obtained 


from the cardinal pardon, as was asserted, for all their per 
juries, schi and heresies. And in order that all the 
people of this country might partake of a like advantage, and 
testify their submi 1 to the Pope, a general and formal 
absolation was pronounced by his legate. 
alicelins of ‘The queen and her very excoptionable parlia- 
thatawembly.  Jinment seam to have kept this convocation 
tightly in hand, and to have pressed the members somowhat 
sharply ,and that moreover up hill, to. do the court work against 
. For this assembly was by some means or other 
‘induced to address their majestics in order that they should in= 
tercede with the cardinal, and desire him not to be too nice in 
exacting the restitution of Church lands. Now that men should 
thus damage tho interests of their own order, and, what is 
worse, prove unjust stewards of that which they thought com- 
mitted to them asa divine trust, is calculated to surprise; 
nor is such a course likely to have been pursued exeept under 
the compulsion of some considerable external applications. | 
However, the repeal of all the statutes which | had been made | 
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such a proceeding, it appears to have been necessary to supply | A 1 1454. 
them with full assurance that their temporal advantages should) °™*7-_, 
not suffer, though no guarantee seems to have been required 

against consequences which might happen to their spiritual 
interests, 

‘To fortify this assurance the help of the convocation was se- 
cured*. But the lower house seems to have practised somewhat ig Ges 
more caution than the bishops at this conjuncture, and to have] 
folt some presentiment that undue advantages might be taken. 

In order to provide against these the lower took oceasion to’ 

send an address* to the upper house of convocation, of|* Cone 
whieh the design was to gain somewhat of an equivalent, for| i 60%" 
giving up all future claim to the Ohureh lands which had 
been seized by the lay impropriators. 

‘Thelowerhoue ‘The substance of the address of the lower 
siltexstheapper. house was digested into twenty-eight articles, loans " 
which were introduced by an application of the following cha- iv fe, ot 
racter. 

‘The clorgy beg that, in concurring with the settlement of] ¢ See Coll. 
the Church lands on propriators, the present legal |” 
rights of ecclesiastical ‘not be prejudiced ; that 
the schools promised by may be established ; that)" 12a. VE 
tithes and oblations lately alienated may be restored; that)" 7" * 
the lands and endowments lately taken from cathedrals 
may be given back; that the statutes of mortmain made in 
tho seventh year of K, Edward I. and fiftoonth year of 
K. Richard II, may bo repealed, and that the false doctrine 
which had been sown by evil teachers may be banished by 
their lordships’ zeal for truth. Having closed this prelimi- 
nary address, the lower house appended the twenty-eight 
articles mentioned ‘, 

+ The most remarkable points were these : * They desire to be reolved whether 
thote who have preached heretical doctrines shoald be congened) before their ordie 
naties or proceeded against by process according to ecclesiastical eanons®. —Thoy' 
‘osire that Archbishop Cranmee’s book agninst the sacrament of the altar, that the 
Common Prayer Book, the oniinal, and sodry translations of the Bible may be’ 
bart. ‘That persons posessing such books may bo compelled to deliver thom 
up®. ‘That no such books many be printed here or imported from abroad. "That 
the statates against Rorvtice may be revived, and the bishops and ordinaries re-|* Art 3. 

respectively exercised by them in the fret year of 
K. Henry VITL¢ ‘That statutes allowing pluralities and non-residence may be) + Art, 4, 
repealed *, simoniacal contracts punished, and patrons lose their presentations if) * Art 5, 
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It scoms that this convocation, wep eee 
the second of these articles, was not only desirous to burn 
obnoxious books, but one of the members at least was ready 
to exercise the like rigour towards their authors. For as 
some of the reformers had been imprisoned and put to death 
without any legal process, but only by commissions from the 
queen and chancellor, an objection was started in the convo- 
cation! that they were condemned without warrant of Law. 
Whereon Weston’, sheltering under the legal maxim “con> 
ditio defendentis est melior,” submitted to the assembly his 
counsel in these words: * It* foreeth not for a law; wo have 
a commission to proceed with them, and when they be dis- 
patched let their friends ene the law.” 

‘The lower clergy, in addition to the twenty-eight articles 
above mentioned, signified a desire that bishops anid their 
officials should be empowered (any statutes and customs not- 


they aro guilty of abetting such mismanagemonta { ‘That the Chureh may be 
restored to the privileges guaranteed by Magua Charts, or at Yeast may be 
‘replaced in the condition she enjoyed in the first your of K. Henry VELL, 
first-fruits, tenths, and subsidiee may be remitted #, ‘That no attachment ef rm 
tunire may be awarded against any ecclesiastical ordinary before = yeubibitio. 
‘That tho learned jadges may be required to give & lucid explanation of the 

rious turm ‘premunire }.’ ‘That the statutes of * proxisory” be not too 
overstrained That 25 Hon. VEIL, 6, 19 may be repealed). ‘That the 

for Gnding of great horses by ccelesisstical persons may be repealed. ‘That 
raeurers may be punished by the canon law. ‘That thous who. 


‘places exempt may be put under the jurisdiction’ of thelr epiritaal | 
That the cognition of tithe eames in Landon may be with”lrwwn from the 
tion of the lord mayor*. ‘That tithes may be paid according to the 
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withstanding) to hear causes and proceed to judgment in 


sixteen specified cases', which it is needless to transcribe at ie 


length, but which affect church expenses, vicarial dues, 


ehurch ornaments®, clerks’ fees?, church lands‘, tithes of iv. U7, 


woodland‘, personal tithes *, minor canons‘, common tables, 
marriage of the wives of priests lately divorced *, sermons", 
simony™, money payments to lay improprintors*, tippling of 
priesta?, letting of glebe houses*, union of small parishes *, 
and Sunday and holy day markets», 

Such were the applications which the lower house of con- 
yoeation made to the upper on this occasion. The members. 
wished evidently, before renouncing all claim to a restitution 
of Church property, to suggest some grievances for which they 
thought they now perceived an opportunity of obtaining redress, 
and tosecure some immunities which they considered desirable. 

‘The bishops, however, all deep in the interest 
fa of the court, and willing enough to promote the 
star there held, were anxious to secure the par- 

liamont’s entire submission to the legate; and as episcopal in- 
fluence was paramount, the consent of the whale convocation 
was nt last obtained to forego any claim to a restitution of the 
Church lands, for t this concession the parliamentary 

ved over-scrupulous, So, as 
the cardinal himself had been croditably firm on the matter of| 
Church property, it was manayed that the whole” convocation 


should apply to the quoen and her consort, with a request that] v. 


they would intercede with his eminence to waive that point. 
Their majesties were consequently addressed by both houses 
to this effect. 


=. yince of Canterbury assembled in convocation 


“Wee the bishops and clergy of the pro-|§ 


Sits #RE 
SEpPPMAPh 


= 
2 


according to custom during the sessions of parliament, with te 
all due humility and regard acquaint your majestios that not- |Uetes 


withstanding by our respective stations and offices the eare 


and protection of the rights and privileges of the Church are| * 


intrnsted with us, for which reason we onght to have recourse 
to tho remedies of law, and endeavour the recovering whatever 
has been taken away in this kingdom, during the late schism, yet 
we must freely confess that the restoring these estates is a very 
difficult and in a manner an impracticable undertaking. And 
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considering titles have been so often transferred since the first 
alienation, property would be strangely entangled by — 
an attempt of this nature, and over and abore, the 

the Catholic Church, a0 happily begun by pire 
probably be chocked in its progress. Woe therefore, who 
value the public tranquillity more than our advantage, 
and the saving so many souls above all secular interest what- 
ever (not seeking our own but those things which are Jesus 
Christ's), humbly bosoceh your majesties to intimate our re= 
quest to the Lord Cardinal Pole, legate to our Lord Pope 
Julius II. and to intercede with his eminence that pursuant 
to the powers granted by his holineas he would please to 
prefer the benefit of the community to all private regards, and 
give up the claim of those estates which might otherwise be 
insisted on by the spiritualty or religious, and that the lord 
cardinal legate would relax upon these points, either wholly or 
in part, at his diseretion. Only we desire his eminence would 
shew himself easy and gentle on this occasion, declaring withal 
that whatever shall be done by him in the premises shall: be 
taken as confirmed by our consent. And further, we humbly 
entreat your majesties that those branches of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction without which we are in no condition to execute 
our functions and assist our charge, and which have been 
wrested from us by the injustice of the late times, may be re 
stored, and that all those laws which disable us in our busi- 
ness and check our spiritual commission may be repealed, to 
the honour of God and your majesties’, and the common benefit 
both temporal and eternal of the whole realm, And finally we 
desire* to express our firm conviction that your majesties, 
* Jaccording to your singular piety and gratitude to God for all 





mercies, will never fail to consult and provide for the noods of 
the churches of this your realm, more copecially of ines 
which the care of souls is attached.” 

This address was agreed upon on the 7th of December, 


e the day after the absolution pronounced over the eonroeation | 


at Lambeth, and it was settled that Gardiner, bishop of 
Wiss, now lord chancellor, together with | 
locutor and six members of the lower house, eh sent 

in tho name* of the whole convocation to their 

‘The same persons seem to have thomselvos* placed 
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hands of the cardinal legate, and it may well be supposed to 


have proved acceptable enough to him, as it gave him a pretext | — 


for avoiding so harsh a strain as that of an application for the 
restoration of the Church lands, which would inevitably have 
proved little in harmony with the sentiments of the parliament. 


iy. The event was‘ that on New Year's Day, 1555 /4.D. tts. 


tc v.34 theact for restoring’ the Pope's supremacy 
brs was passed i in both houses of parliament, which 


it has been * remarked “could not but be entor-|2"4 
tained for one of the most welcome new yenr's gifts whieh |) Heslins 
had ever been given to a Pope of Rome.” The Pope made a|p. 214. 


handsome return by confirming in their respective sees such 
few bishops as still remained of those who had been consecrated 
daring, the reformation, by giving papal sanction to such new 
bishoprics as had been erected in the reign of K. Henry VIII, 
and by authorizing such marriages as in Roman Catholic 
esteem might have otherwise become subjects of doubt. 
‘Thus, so far as statute law and papal encroachment could 
go, this Church and realm was again laid prostrate at the feet 
of Rome. 
On the 23rd of January all the bishops with 
meme the rest of. wocation waited on the 
ia cardinal at Lambeth, who thore desired the 
| respective! members to repair to their cures, recommended 
lenity and moderation, Sata desired them to recover their 
people by kindness and persuasion rather than by rough 
expedienta and coarse uaage, For theae™ desired ends dis- 
Ppensations were granted by his eminence, and two days after- 
wards, on the festival of the conversion of S. Paul ®, ax though 
the Church of England had experienced a like gift of grace 
with the apostle, there® was a grand and solemn i 
throughout London, to give a thanksgiving to God for so 
great a blessing ?. To add pomp and circumstance to this 
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proceeding there were carried in the procession ninety crosses, ‘ i 


and there appeared one hundred and sixty priests and clerk, 
each attired in a cope; cight bishops richly habited ; Bonner, 
who carried a pix under a canopy; and the lord mayor, 
attended by the companies in their several liveries* After 
tho procession all repaired to S, Paul's cathedral, where mass 
was said in the presence of the cardinal and K, Philip, and on 
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the following day, Jan. 26, the convocation* and parliament® 
dissolved — . 


4 Prob Cua; ioversique marca tt” = | 
Tn the autumn of the year 1 mn 


for the restitution to the Church of the firstfruits 
together with such impropriations as remained in 
of the crown. This opposition in is en ee 
some suspicions that if the crown was 
tngodly gains, the weight of just taxation might be eomewhat 
increased. So keen were our legislators of that ¢ t 
as aes eevee 

‘Two other bills * wore proposed relating to ine for 
obliging exiles to return under penalties, the | 
abling such justices of the peace as were not 


and oa ae anceg the humour of the 
intractable, dissolved the assembly * on Dee. 9. 

with this parliament ae 
pra at uae the convocation met Oct. .t 
P: 


Brit, 
in prison there was no metropolitan to pr 





again assumed his place. Boxhall*, warden of 
‘tor, preached the scrmon. Bonner than” 
causes for the meeting of the assembly, and, 
lower house to select their prolocutor, their ch 
‘Dr. Christopherson, dean of Norwich. 

Tn the second session * this 
Henry Cole, archdeacon of Ely, and 
convocation, who took occasion in an it 

« The Stotutes at Largo may this parliament war 
is positive thot the 26th was the doy. 

¥ He suffered martywlom by fire at Oxford, March 21, 
Cean. p- 383. Rove's Biogesph. Dict. in verb. Cran, 
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1888, 


present to the members of the upper house that the present] A.D, 
was a favourable opportunity for promoting the honour of baa 
God, for securing their own dignity and the prosperity of| 
the ecelesiastical and civil state, for recovering losses, and for 
restoring the ancient glory of the Church. Bonner then 
confirmed * the newly-cleeted prolocutor, bestowing many |< Cone, 
commendations both on him and on those who had olocted| "fan 
him to his office. 

suis wen The clergy being remitted to the lower house! 
inyertet w tho with a direction that they should choose ten of| 
ze. their body besides their prolocutor to hear some 
state scerets connected with the queen, her consort, and the 
cardinal, retired for that purpose. Shortly after the persons 
chosen returned to the upper house to wait on their lordship's 
pleasure. Upon their‘ arrival the Bishop of Ely imparted to fone 
them the seerets; which wore no less than that the queen ro-| jy fag.” 
quired from them a subsidy, recommending that it should 
amount’ to eight shillings in the pound, and be extended over 

three or four years; and to induce them to liberality in their 
yote the bishup took notice ® that the queen had remitted the seme 
tenths and firstfruits, restored the benefices attached to mo-| Iv fan." 
nastic and collegiate institutions, and had proved" herself, Hig 
when compared with preceding monarchs, most munificent iin 
towards the Church, He added! that Cardinal Pole had pre-| si" iii, 
pared a xchedule for the due disposition of these benefits con-|** 19% 
ferred by the queen, and handed to the lower house a copy 

for their consideration. The Bishop of Ely further moved! Hey 
the lower house to choose a committee for reviewing the Wat ana 
ancient canons, in order to accommodate thom to tho prosont| nef y' 324, 
state of the Church, and to supply their defects in such a 
manner that, upon due approval, they might be made obliga- 
tory on the clergy and kingdom at large. Of this motion, 
however, we hear nothing more. 

‘Thelowerhouse _ In the third * session’ the Bishop of London |* Cone. | 
petition theupper. (Bonner) introduced into the upper house some} iy. a 
questions relative to reforms noceasary in the Church, In|'O% 9 


The coumiticg were Dr, Cristophernon, prolocutr, Hugh Weston, Will 
Rye, Pr. Mallett, Rich, Marshall, Henry Cole, Wil. Jetfory, Jo. Harpsficld, Jo, 
Cottrell, Jo, laxton, Jo, Rixman. 

¥ Hlaylin (Uist, Hef, p, 224) and Collier (Rec. Hist. vi. 120) say six shillings. 
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tho meanwhile the prolocutor and clergy appeared™ with the 
schedule of subsidies granted as required, only exeepting the 
lesser benefices under the value of eight pounds, together with 


“| the eolleges of Eton and Windsor and the two universities 


On the same day the lower house put up three® petitions to 
the upper, requesting its good offices for obtaining them. 
1, “That all such of the clergy as, building on the common 


| report that the tenths and firstfruits were to be released in the 


following pete had made no composition, might be dis- 
charged from the penalty inffisted by the law in that behalf.” 


7H. 2. “That? their lordships would intercede with the eardi- 
¢ [nal legate for confirming the clergy in their presont benofices 

a. | by some special bull. 
3. “'That4 by their lordships’ means the statute might be 
repealed by which tithe causes in London came under the 
f 3 and that these might be tried 


To those petitions" the upper house assonted. As to the 
two first it seems not to have been a difficult matter to obtain 
the requests submitted by the interposition of the cardinal: 
‘as regards the third nothing* was done, and the statute re- 
ferred to still remained in force, to the vexation and impo- 
verishment of ecclesiastical persons in the city. 

Sudjectofnon- ‘Chis convocation was continued from day to 
residence twated: day in the early part of November; and during 
those sosions the question of non-residence became the 
subject of deliberation. - 

Cardinal Pole, as it appears from the third of his 
constitutions", published after his legatine synod held at the 
end of this year, was, and very rightly so, a determined 
opponent" of non-residence among clergy of all degrees: and 
the members of this convocation scem to have entered upon 
the subject. For a” proposition was there made with a view 
to secure more constant residence, suggesting also the reasons 
existing for non-residence in some cases. It was admitted * 
that the canons sanctioned, and that good men c 
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1. The first cause referred to cases of noblemen’s chaplains. rie 

2, The second to the cases of bishops’ chaplains and nssist-| —.—~ 
ants. 

3. The third to the cases of bishops who were privy coun- 
cillors. 

4. The fourth again to the cases of noblemen’s chaplains, 

5. The fifth to the cases of pluralities. 

6. The sixth to tho expenses of an university education, ax 
inconsistent with the hope of a single benefice ouly. 

7. The seventh to cases no glebe-houses existed ; 
to the cases of persons going to the court of Rome, toa general 
council, to a synod, orton parlinment ; and to cases of persons 
who were restrained against their wi 

The remedies” proposed were that there should be fewer 
court favourites; that those who® had several benefices| $7? 
should reside a certain time on exch; that personal tithes| ct 
should be paid; that bishops’ chaplains should reside a cer-| "9. ¥ 
tain time in their own parishes; that the pensions heretofore | 


prove a remedy for non~ 
comprehension. However 
this convocation to which one in 

The convocation was continued to Westminster, and 
after* the 15th of November we hear no more of its proceed-|- 
ings for the present; being eclipsed by the darker passage |i. 
over the Church of Cardinal Pole’s papal legatine synod. 

Xi, Codi [order to bind the papal and legatine 
pose gas powera still moro straitly upon this Church 

and nation, it was determined between tho 

queen, her consort, and the cardinal that a legatine synod 
should be held. We have seen before * how unpalatable these eee 
assernblies proved in earlier times to the elergy of England, Sit 28%. 
and the rough remonstrances which they continually urged 
against the proceedings of legates from Rome: but on this 
occasion the ecclesiastical courtiers of Q. Mary appear to 
have been less sensitive on the subject. Some fears, how- 
ever, were entertained lest they should ineur the penaltios of | 
A preemunire® if such an assembly was convened without the ivan” 
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Ap lass, royal authority. The ground of such fears it is somewhat per- 


ter 





plexing to understand, for it is not clear upon what they could 
ave boen beved except upoa 25 Hen, VILIL6.30\ac1y Bat tab 
Hiol- et, even when in force, only restrains the assembly of eonvoea- 


panes tions, and makes no mention of a national aynod, or indeed of 


any othor ecclesinstical assombly; and, being a penal statate, 
can only injustice be construed according to the strict terms of 
the letter, notwithstanding the mysterious eapacities with which: 
some of the learned profession have endeavoured 

Besides, at this time it was repealed by 1 Phil. and Mar. 
. 8, and therefore its terrors were dormant. 


However, to 
; silence all scruples and to set at rest all fears royal’® letters 


wore issued on the 2nd of November 
to hold a legatine eynod, and absolting from all penaltien thoes 
who should attend it. Pole, thus empowered, summoned the 
ordinary: membara® of ha ‘wp isonvoedi-eat aaa 
a ree chapel, Westminster, on Dec. 2. _ 
On the 13th off that month the 
troduced the book entitled “The 
@ Christian Man,” which, it will be comem- 
by a committee of bishops, and sanc- 
synod of 1637, It was now brought | 
forward for the purpose of being examined, and to this end it 
was broken into threo divisions, A committee was 
pointed on this day to prepare homilies; and. 
ean some arrangements with respect to the 4 


hi the following" Monday! an 


: arrangement was maide for 
translating the New ‘Testament, and a division of that book 


was agrood to for this purpose. 
‘On the following Friday! the proloeutor on the part 


especially the deans, to confirm any leases which 
been made of the ineomes of benefices. He also 
a schedule containing some words in the | 
New Testament which required consideration, 

On the Sth of Jan. the consideration of 


entered upon; and by command of the can 
1 1 presuute that Dr. Christopherson was r 
bury Convocation, 
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was ordered in the lower house upon the best moans for| 4D, 1st. 
schools at cathedrals. _— 
On the 20th of January this consultation was renewed, and 
f committee of persons was selected from both provinces to 
make arrangements for the support of scholars in such schools. 
A fund was to be thus mised :— 
1, Those who were collated to a benefice were to pay a 
tenth of the income for the first year. 
2. A portion of the goods of persons dying intestate was: 
to be assigned for the same purpose by the ordinaries, which 
the ndministrators were to be compelled to pay. 
3, A contribution was to be made for the good of their 
souls from the property of testators, which was to be de- 
ducted from the legatees. 
4. The foregoing payments were to be enforced for three 


years, 
On the 21st of January! the synod removed from K. Henry |} Conc. 
VI1s chapel at Westminster to a large upper room at Lam-| "far" 
beth Palace, where, on the following Monday, a deliberation 
wns held on the subject of such clergy as abaented themselves 
from their ministrations, 
After sundry continuations, on the 10th of February the pro- 
Jocutor bid all the members meet on the following day in Lam- 
beth parish church to hear the constitutions read, which 
chiofly by the cardinal’s means had been framed, and to 
which the previous debates had in a great measure refer- 
red. For Pole had observed™ how far the discipline of)" eats 
the Church was relaxed; and having drawn up his plan for|' 
amendment, had it discussed in this synod, and then arrangod 
it under twelve heads for promulgation before the assembly. 
‘The tenor of them was as follows :— 
cq landinal Bote's 1A Procession" was ordered annually on)» Cone. 
Sesialtels S. Andrew's? day in commemoration of the inlet 
hislegatinesy2ed. yeconciliation of this kingdom by its representa-| {5 
tives, the Houses of Lords and Commons, to the see of Rome. oy. 20 
A festival sermon or homily was also to be preached intimat-| 
ing the solemnity of the oceasion. 
2. The second constitution? provides for the instruction of (Nona 
parish priests. A Latin Bible, the constitutions of Otho i"fah" 
Othobon, and of the Archbishops of Canterbury, were ta be {js 
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4.0. 1306. |obtained by them. They are forbidden to keep any heretical 


books without the Pope's licence. ‘The doctrines of the 
Roman Church are enforced, disagreeing tenets condemned, 
and canons against heresy confirmed. A digest of faith pub- 


SS — htished for the Armenians in the eighth Council of Florence is 


inserted. It enforces the papal supremacy, affirms the Pope 
to be primate of the universe, suecessor to S. Peter, prince 
of the Apostles, Christ's vicar, and head of tho whole Oburch, 


‘assigned as necessary to a eacrament,—the matter, the form 
of words, the minister. On the last head the minister's inton- 


woman, a heathen, or a heretic. In speaking of the holy 
cuchariat the doctrine of transubstantiation is enforced in its 
most exceptionable form. Extreme unction is not to be ap 


ithe festival of dedication for all churches, and the revellings: 
customary at wakes are forbidden under Church censures : and 
‘morcover, if needful, the secular power is to be called in to 
roprees such disorders. -& 

3. By the third constitution ® residence is enjoined, 
provisions aro mado againat pluralities. f 

4. The fourth constitution’ is directed against the neglect 
of preaching by archbishops and bishops. All parso 
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licenee beyond the bounds of his own parish; and because 
some might have the charge of cures who were slenderly 
qualified for this duty, homilies, sanctioned by the synod, 
were proposed for speedy publication, which might be read in 
the place of sermons. The outline of this last schome naver 
appears to have been filled up. ‘The cardinal’s design, av 
struck ont, was to include four books of homilies, tho first 
settling controverted points, as a preservative against error ; 
the second explaining the creed, the ten commandments, the 
sacraments, and the salutation of the Virgin; the third fur- 
nishing discourses on the Epistles and Gospels for all Sundays 
and holydays; the fourth including dissuasives from vice and 
persuasives to virtue, with a compendious instruction on the 
vitos and coromonios of the Church. 

5. The fifth constitution * relates to the lives of the clergy 
of all grades. Tho bishops are enjoined to set a good exam- 


DH 
ONan 


* Conc, 
. Brit, 


ple, neither to affeet unnecessary pomp nor indulge in un- in 


seemly luxuries. It is suggested that what is thus saved in 
personal expense may be devoted to educati 

piety and public advantage. regulations for sobriety 
and reservations for charity mamended to the lower 
clergy. Marriage is forbidden all ‘ecclesiastics, including 


subdeacone, and separation enjoined in cases where any por-| 


sons whatsoover within the prohi grades had been mar- 
ried. Secular, mean, and unworthy employments are forbid- 
den to all the clergy, 

6. ‘The sixth constitution’ relates to ordination, Candi- 
dates were to be examined by the bishops themselves, and not 
ordained on the reports of ‘other men. In the examination the 
bishop might be assisted by the archdeacona and other of 
charactor. Orthodoxy, learning, worth, birth, and age wore’ 
to be inquired into. For this purpose due notice was to be 
given to the bishop, and the candidate was to confess before- 
hand, and receive the holy communion at the time of ardina- 
tion. 

7 The seventh constitution ” relates to collations and inati- 
tutions, for the Apostle’s caution of “laying hands suddenly on 





no tian,” appears to extend to such functions. The same | y1" 


examination was here to be madeas in the case of ordination ; 
inquiry was to be set on foot as to the probability of residence on 
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AWD. 1886, the part of the person to be promoted, and a testimonial from 
oom the head of a college was to be required. ‘The bishops are 
also exhorted to supply clorgy to all the vaeant cures without 
delay, and to take measures to prevent tho people or the 
Se | benefice from suffering during vacancy. 

8. The eighth constitution * is directed PRBS ee 
tive disposal of benefices previously to a vacancy. Wied 

9, The ninth” regards simony, and is very stringent, the 
- |oath which the presentee is obliged to take being remarkably 
comprehensive and carefully * guarded, 

10. ‘Tho tenthY has respect to the alienation of Church 
property. Hach incumbent was ordored to have a terrior and 
Bet linventory of all lands and goods belonging to his church. 
‘Two copies were to be made, Tn ordinary cases one was to 
‘be laid up in the parish church, the other to be deposited sith 
the diocesan ; if the church was metropolitical, the duplicate 
was to be given to the chapter; if a diocesan cathedral, to 
the archbishop. At visitations the metropolitans and lesser 
ordinarios wero to inspect these documents and examine 
bother thay nalled "wich the peosenitee ct jaa 





taking andor for recovery of whatever might be found want- 


11, The eleventh designs a school at every ‘cathedral, 
chiefly for the edueation of those intended for ‘on ee 
Youths were not to be admitted under eleven years of 
not before they coul read and write, They were also. 

r inclinations and general 
their proposed course of life. ‘Their first edu 
in grammar, and then they were to be Sosa 
matters and taught such bebaviour as would become an 
siastic. They were to appear in the tonsure and 
habit, to help in the choir, and live in accordance | 
rules of the other clerks. For their maintenance | 
part of the bishop's net revenue was to be set | 
all prebendaries and other beneficed men, whe 
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schools, hospitals, and public libraries, were to be visited in 
order to discover if any horetical books were there laid up. 
‘The metropolitical visitations were to be managed in accord- 
ance with the constitution of Pope Innocent IV, which begins 
“Romana Ecclesia.” In accordance with this the metropo- 
litan was to inquire whether bishops resided, preached, lived 
in accordance with their function, ordained, admitted to: 
benefices, assigned confeswors, punished disorders, and dis- 
charged all their other duties, whether spiritual or temporal, 
ina fitting manner. If any disorder proved too obstinate for 
eure by the metropolitan, he was to report to a provincial 
synod; and if such an assembly could not remedy the evil, 
application was to be wade to the pope. Lastly, arch- 

deacons were to be guided in their visitations by the eccle- 
siastical canons, and if abuses were found beyond archi- 
diaconal power, the bishop was to be acquainted with the 
disorder. The archdoacons wore also ordered to seo that 
episeopal mandates were observed, and for their assistance 
fn the performance of such duties, the constitutions of 
Otho and Othobon on this head were ratified hy the legatine 


Suck was the iekicas for improved organization 
ecclesiastics devised by Cardinal Pole, accepted by his legatine 
synod, and read before the assembly in Lambeth church, on 
the Nth of February, 1556 .s.; and, however far one may 
differ from the cardinal’s doctrinal views, it cannot be denied 
that this scheme did credit both to his head and heart. He 
‘sooms to have? desired a strict and active performance of duty 
on the part of all who were charged with ecclesiastical func- 
tions, to have set his face against the misappropriation of 
church revenues to objects of private selfishness, and to 
have contemplated a large application of them to the public 





Tiel ‘After these constitutions had been read, the 
members of the legatine synod betook them-| _ 
selves® to the chapel in Lambeth palace, where mase was per-| M 
formed in presence of the cardinal, bishops, and clergy, togo- Telor 
ther with a large assemblage of people. At the conclusion of ban" 


the office, and after tho cardinal" had himself offered up some | C"", 
prayers, Mr. Watson® delivered a Latin sermon, in whieh, |\v- 


Brit. 
by 





ag 
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A.D. 1996. |amang other matters, he intimated that the synod was pro- 

at rogued" to Oct. 10% However, the synod did not then 

uur |assemble, but was continued tof May 10, 1557, Neither on 
rele Ho |that day was it convened, but- was further put off to¥ Noy. 10 
— |ensuing. But before that time arrived, as may be learnt from 
Cone a letter! of Bonner's, the assembly was again prorogued 
* | without any day boing fixed for a future mooting. 

This was happily the last legatine aynod held in England, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that so unmistakeable a badge 
of subserviency to papal supremacy, which, aa we haved seen, 
had heen legitimately and canonically discharged by the tunited 
decisions of our two provincial synods, may hever ogainite 
forced on our Church and nation, 


On Monday*, Jan. 20, 1558 ¥.8., Queen 


Archbishop pital now took his seat as president in this 
.| pretended provincial synod, John 
soo" | London, afterwards chosen prolocutor of this convocation % 

igri, | preached the sermon on the text, “Go into the? village over 
483." |againat you,” where Christ sends His two disciples to fetch 
|Him the ass and the ass’s colt. Fuller takes oveasion to 
remark 4 that the preacher must answer for the suitableness 
‘of his text to the oceasion. But whether that learned 


prolocutor, is not altogether clear. 
On| the 24th of January John ‘Harpefild was 


England, for supplying deficiencies in the ece 
of the proxince of Canterbury, and for the due 
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stowed on ecclesiastical persons, This business was com- 
mitted especially to the care of the Bishops of London, 
Rochester, S. David's, Peterborough, and Gloucester. The 
eardinal also referred to a committee’ the duty of review- 
ing the statutes of the new foundations (which transferred 


property from the regulars to the secular clergy*) in order ; 


that their funds might be brought to a more serviceable state. 

The Bishop of London‘, in another session", presented 
plans for reformation from himself and some of his brethren, 
touching their respective dioceses; and the lower house also 
nunde suggestions for supplying the deficiency of clergy. 

Tn the next session * Cardinal Pole represented the dangers 
of the kingdom consequent on the hostilities of the Scotch 
and French, exhorting the members to a liberal subsidy. To 
this they willingly assented, and granted™ a benevolence of 
eight shillings in the pound, upon which the cardinal took 
opportunity to request Nicholas Heath, now filling the see of| 
York, to obtain tho same levy throughout that province, 

A discussion * subsequently took place in this convocation, 
ns to the facilities for supply small benefices with curates, 


and four? articles were agreed on for presentation to his $a 


eminence on this subject: 

1, That no priest may be enlisted in the army. 

2. That neighbouring benefices may be united, 

3. That congregations of chapela of ease may be com- 
pelled to resort to the mothor church until curates can be 
provided. 

4. That bishops may be authorized by the pope to ordain 
at other times besides the ember weeks. 

From these three last provisions we again may infer how 
difficult the Romanizing party found it to supply the churches 
with priests of their own persuasion after tho extensive depri- 
yations and rigorous persecutions of the clergy of the Chureh 
of England, which had taken place in this reign. 

Itis to be observed here that the subsidy of the clergy 
above mentioned, was, according to custom, confirmed by act 
of parliament, but that a burden * which they also imposed on 

4 Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop of Chichester, Bishop of Peterborough, Nicholas 
Wotton, dean of Canterbury, Kmund Stuart, dean of Winchester, Seth Land, 
dean of Worcester. 





ripe 
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Ped. 9, 


* Vid. Cone, 
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XIV, Yortepre: About the same time with the preceding) ap. 1539, 
tended peovincisl meeting, the convocation of the northern pro- — 
nae vinee® assembled under the presidency of the | \f"%, 
intruded archbishop, Nicholas Heath. That assembly voted |' wee 
a subsidy of like proportion with the one which had been 
granted in the southern convocation, and it appears that it also 
charged the clergy in the same manner with horses and instru- 
monts of war, without any corroboration ¥ from the civil power. | {06 
XY. Pretended The Canterbury Convocation, as we have! ion 
Feineal 760 seen, had been cantinued® ta the 1th! of| cone. 
3858, November. ‘Thence it was again prorogued to|M"fa" 
the 17th of the same month, when a dissolution ensued by |’! 
the death of the queen, which occurred on the latter day. 
XVE Deathof On the 17th! of November, 1558, Q. Mary 1, 1m « 
Mary L at the age of forty-two, departod this lifo, after i. 
& reign of five years, four months, and cleven days; a brief| ion, 
space, but one Jong enough to be signally disastrous. By hor | * 
death the Chureh of England was freed from one of the most 
rigorous persecutors appearing on the annals of our country. 
Sincerity may be pleaded in extenuation of her acts, and it tmey 
be said that she “ valued her conscience * above her crown,” and : Call, i 
the interests of the next world above those of this. Still we| “~ 
are to consider that sincerity is a dangerous exeuse for porse~ 
euting other people. For, if the persecutor should happen to 
bo in error, the quality above mentioned may lead him to the 
last excesses of wrong. Conscience has not in every case 
proved an infallible guide. Moreover, it is observable that 
the interests of heaven, if we are to comply with our blessed 
Lori’s instructions', should be secured by some milder appli- | Luke ix. 
cations than invoking the aid of fire on earth. +588 
Xvit. Deihoe Within sixteon™ hours after the death of tho |» Coll vi, 
Ganlival Pole, queen Cardinal Pole breathed his last, in his |!*'** 
fifty-ninth year. Ho was a man of delicate frame, as we may 
gather from the expressions of his woll-wisher Mlaminiua, 
when doproeating the ill efficts of pestilential atmosphere on 





Corporis 
Under oh influonces, however, he languished, and as he was |* Revie, 
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sade is donk quarts eae 

pce eae mc own, 
of Gonaderng a napa etc es 

waslanclt gtation, ho was modest and 
tn ined tosandh Ui eased ee 
Having ample opportunities of enriching himself, he scorned 
to make use of them for that purpose, but preferred turning all 
he could into channels of charity and pious uses. When first 
he came over as legate he gave his opinion® to the council, 


‘a view seems to have guided his subsequent conduct ?*, Not- 


fo” |withstanding some instances of rigour, he managed for the 


most part with great kindness and good temper, at one time 
persons who otherwise would have been 


secured the general good will of posterity in this country, 
‘XY Pali About two months after the aecession of 
ere ® Q. Elizabeth the Canterbury Convocation * and 
smeot, the parliament met. But on this occasion the | 
convocation * assembled on the day before the parliament ®, at 
variance * with usual custom, The reason of this deviation 


rand front the common ;practice ‘sppeara’to liars misani Canales 


[queen's illness *. 
A learned writer* diverts his reader on this occasion by 
comparing convocation and parliament to twins, of which 


“i. [represents the former as the younger brother. But, 





duo respect to our author's great archmological | 
seems that he must have had a slender 


© He wns son of Marguset, daughter of George, dalke of Clare, 
seenidod from tho family of K. Biward 1V.—Puller, Ch. Fist. by ill 
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certainly the conyocations of the clergy saw light “some 
hundreds of years? before the name of parliament had ever 
been heard of.” At least we must conclude that Mr. Fuller 
on this point had not taken full advantage of Sir H. Spol- | Mivsiew 
man’s industrious and curious researches *. 
Edmund* Bonner, bishop of London, in 
sinc nysod"et presided * in this Tear ceils the see of me the 
aS bury being vacant. After the mass had been| 
celebrated in S, Pan's and the assembly had retired to the |} 
chapter-house', the bishop addressed the members to the follow- | Se. 2 
ing effect, He said that‘ though, according to ancient and 
Iaudable customs, such meetings were opened with a Latin |}, 
sermon, yet that this course would not be pursued on the present 
occasion, partly because the archbishop was dead, whose office 
it was to choose the preacher, and partly because a mandate had 
Deen received from the privy council that no sermons should be 
delivered in that church until further order should be taken. 
Dr, Nicholas Harpefiold, dean® of Canterbury, was elected ‘|= 4s». 
prolocutor, and was presented by Henry Cole, dean of S, 
Poul’s, and John Harpsficld, archdeacon of London *, on the 
3rd of Feb. following. A somewhat doleful remark was at this 
time made by some membors of the lower house on™ the subject |\ Cm 
of the preservation of Roman doctrine; for the party lately in 
favour at court doubtless began to perceive that religion would 
be restored to the state in which the provincial synods of 
England had left, it before the aggressions of the civil power 
in the last reign, the wholesale deprivations of the prelates 
and clergy, and the introduction of a papal legate. Hence 
misgivings arose respecting the future, 
Anidenkotehet Consequently some articles were sketehed |; 
$ut,ty the lower out by the lower house for the ‘ exoneration! of | 
their consciences” and the “declaration of their | suyje' 
faith,” to which the addition of the bishops’ authority * was 
requested. This request seems to have been granted, for the 
articles' were read before the bishops, who promised to | Sz" 
present them forthwith to the upper” house of parliament, et 
‘These articles were prefaced by an address to the bishops of | st Renae 
the following tenor :—— 


4 Spolman's Concilis, Vol. 1., was published in 1630; Fuller's Ch. Hist. in 


lee eee | R= 
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® Reverend ° fathers, public report affirms that many doc- 
trines of the Christian religion hitherto believed by Christians, 
and handed down to us from Apostolic times, aro now ealled 


© |mitted to our charge, and stirred to setion by 

SX |our forefathers who have lived in like times with ours 
deem it right to affirm our faith as contained in the: 
articles.” “ 


‘The articles aro? five in number, to which is added a re 
quest. a 
1. The first“ article asserts the presences of the natural 


ae, eed nt Chit “unio th epeehen et bese asa 


sacrament of the altar, 
2. The second* asserts that the substance of bread and 


my Bt. [wine does not remain in the clement after ConseScwtedal 


8, The third* asserts that in the mass the true | 
the blood of Christ is offered  propitintory serif: for 
the living and the dead. 
4. The fourth ' asserts the papal supremacy. * 
5. The fifth® rin th tin ae ig 
of sacraments, and the management of ecclesiastical 
to the clergy. 
The® request added was that the 
promote the safety of the flock committed to them, 


ie hae the liberation of their own conseiences, would e| 





/going articles to the lords in parliament. 
The Pecidh characte of ieee See 
they were the last which wo shall haye 
eater with such a spirit. This convocation, 
predecessors in the farmer reign, can bare Jat 
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do we hear any thing more of them, save that the declarations Cae 
contained were approved of by the universities of Oxford | —— 

and Cambridge, the last head only excepted. This* document | sor? 

is supposed, however, to have hastened on the disputation ra 
held in Westminster“ Abbey shortly after* between the re-) } im 2 
formed and the Roman divines. Into the history of that iar, it, 
conference‘ it is beside our present purpose to enter*. Suffice 15a, 

it here to say that, as might be expected, neither party gave) siypery 
the othor any satisfaction, and the arguments were cut off) 2 
with this sharp conclusion by the Lord Keeper—* Seeing, my |€* 
lords, we cannot now hear" you, you may shortly perchance car 

hear more of us.” A rebuke on the part of the civil power coi t Rie 
which may not unreasonably be applied to disputants on all);' itn, 
such unconstitutional platforms, roy is io 

No other business, save such as related to a subsidy, was 
troated of in this present convocation, which was finally dis- 
solved! on the 9th! of May, 1559. 

eats Along with the last convoeation that af York = 

also sat, meeting on February 10, and being|?! a 
ee rt continued through sundry sessions to April 15, 
1559, But of the business in which it was engaged the 
records do not inform us, 

XX. Fine: The day after* the foregoing convocation of|* Sut. at 
Yanest of en Cantorbury assembled, Q. Elizabeth's first. par-|{a 
peopel Tiament, a3 was said above, met; and soon they aoe 
entered upon important, business. 

ort tesetone ‘The first act™ of this parliament was, so far) t Enix 
Shee Chueh as civil sanctions could extend, to restore mat- % 

ot Engend. ters connected with religion to that state in 
whieh they wore loft at K. Edward V1,'s death: the royal 
title of “supreme head” being now reduced to the less excep- 
tionable term of “supreme governor”.* And this restoration |" 1 1ie.¢. 
was effectod by repealing the statutes of the late reign which |" 
Tegalized ° the papal supremacy in England, and imposed penal- ot ea Pail 
ties? on the reformed, and also by reviving the statutes con-| 4° 

religion which had been passed under K. Henry VU. Pig2rii. 
and K, Edward V1 The second act of this parliamont|«. 


This act, 1 Elis. & 1, repented 1.8 2 Phil, 9nd Mar. c #, 8&2 Phil. and 
Bar, c. 6, aad it revived 29 Hen, VIII, 6. 0, 24 Hen. VITE © 12, 25 Hen. VEEL. 
© M0, 25 Hen. VELL, © 2 25 Men. VELL c 29 (bis), 29 Hen. VITIs 21, 


os 
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authorized the restoration of the reformed communion 
and the Book of Common Prayer. And thus the former acts 
of the Church in her provineial the pa 
supremacy and establishing the second* reformed Prayer 
Book—being now reinforced by the aid of civil sanction, 
vs,| and by the removal of parliamentary prohibitions, again 

a covered their authority in the irl tal 2 tontae 
ty] religion as authorized by the Church of England was now 

re-established by the lawa of the land. Her rites and core- 
‘monies and the Book of Common Prayer were, to use the 
words of K. Charles the Martyr, “again taken up by this 
whole Church under Q. Elizabeth, and so daly and ordinarily 
practised ‘.” _~ 
a Indeed, as soon as Q. Mary died “many' in the universities 
and elsewhere in the country openly” officiated by the reformed 
service book, even before the statute was passed to re-establish 
it. And this shows that such persona, at lonst, 
the duly authorized ritual of the Church. As regards tly 
civil sanctions now annexed, we are to observe 
By, Pil storation of the reformed” religion in this respect was | 


ca more than bringing it back to the state in which the Church 
sth had left. it before the late persecutions. cere, i 


did was to reinstate that religion by civil sanctions, as it bad 
boon reformed and settled by the clergy and allowed by the 


parliament in the reign of K. Edward, and then 
suppressed by violeneo and outrage in the next ssion. 


civil state, somewhile reluctant, now agnin listened ¢ 
of the suffering, and invited tho Chureh of England 


26 Hea. VILL. c. 14, 98 Hen, VILL. e. 16, 3 Hen. VIEL. ¢ 39 p 
VHT, ©. 17, 1 Ed. V1. e 1 
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‘to occupy” an hospitable haven on the shores of her native] 4 
Jand— 


+ Cunctataque poullum 
Sargit ; emeisube ateonoar 
Portam demns, ait: bree hospita, eredite, puppix 
Advoniot ™.”" 

‘The bill* for the restoration of the Prayor' 
Book and the reformed communion office was 
introduced? into the House of Commons on the ra 

18th of April*, and received its third reading there on the 
20th* of that month. And by this dispatch we may gather) ' 
that the people of England were generally® inclined towards * Sty 
‘a restoration of the reformed offices of the Church, It met. 
with somewhat more of an opposition in the House of Lords; 
for having * been there introduced on April 26, Seott*, bishop of 
Chester, and Fecknam, abbot of Westminster, spoke in oppo- |6t 
sition to it. ee the bill soon passed also there. |as4. 

A deft ia in ‘There is, howover, one point connected with jh 
mangement this act which one can no way undertake to) !& 
defend. By the third i it was enacted that in’ the|s! 
second reformed Prayer Book (now again statutably revived) |" " 
“ there should be one alteration or addition of certain lessons 
to be used on every Sunda; e year’—and the form of the 
litany altered and corrected ‘—and two sentences only added in 
the delivery of the sacrament to the communieant’,” Now, 

¥ In the second reformed Prayer Book proper leasons bad been appointed only |« 
for some Sandayy and holidays, There were now added “proper lowons to 
be read for the first lessons both at morniog nnd evening prayer on the Suadays | 
thronghout the year, and for some also the second lessons,” The table of Lessons 
for Sandys and holidays was also now divided. 

* ‘The comeetions in tho litany * wora 68 follow. ‘The plirase, “fron the tyrauny 
‘of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities,” contained in the second 
reformed book of K. Edward Vis reign, was now omitted, and the prayer, 
ee a oe merino tes rhein a hholinows of lif," 
was added. 

The additions in tho communion fie refered to inthe nct were those. The |Sae,"™ 
second reformed book t of K. Ediwurd’s reign appointed these words at the deli 
‘very of the bread to the communicant; *Tnke and eat this in smembrance that 
Christ died for thee, wad feed on Hlm with thy henrt by faith with thankrgiving.”” 
And when the eup is detivered > Drink this in remembrance that Christ's blood 
was dhl for theo, snd be thankful.” Now before the first of these sentences was 
prefixed: “The body of our Land Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve 
thy bedy and soul unto everlasting life” (Take and ent this, &.),; ard before the 


* Coll, Records, No, 77. t Coll. Records, No. 77, 


Bill for tho 20. 
aorstion 
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service under a review. These gentlemen entered upon the} A.D. 1899, 
business committed to them in December, 1568, and finished | ** 
their performance" some time in April following. Relying on. Soot vi 
their judgment, the parliament passed the service in the way) 
it was delivered to their hands, without any amendment save 
in one circumstance. In the draft of the committee the pos- 
ture in receiving the eucharist was left indifferent, but this it 
seems was restrained to kneeling by parliament. 

But, as was said, however good these alterations now made 
in the second reformed Prayer Book were, atill the means by. 
which they were effected falls very far short of eatixfaction. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the Church and tho ancient constitution * 
of this country no committee, except one invested with full 
power for such a purpose by synodical authority, ean rightly 
make any change in the formularies of divine worship. And the! 
foregoing alterations must be admitted to have been a great 
blemish in the proceedings now under consideration, and one! 
which was not wiped away until the enactment of the fourth, 
sixth, fourteenth, thirty-sixth, and the cightieth canons off 
1603-4, by which this Prayer Book i in a somewhat altered state 


by the canons above quoted, and, subsequently, the final esta-| | 100-4. 
lishment of our present divine offices by the authority of both 
provincial synods! on the 20th of December*, 1661, have|} jx. Ane 
long ago cured any defects; but the blemishes! which existed | * Cone. 
between the years 1559 and 1604 it would be unreasonable| Mf!" 
to overlook or defend. ¥ 
The Prayer Book was soon printed after it passed the 
parliament. That assembly was dissolved™ on the Sth of) 
May, 1559; and on tho 24th of June following the act™ for! 
the use® of the book began to take effect. 
Xxt A mor About the time of Q. Mary's death there 
i mne'se was a remarkable mortality among the English 
prelates. Four’ expired just before” her de- 


* Tho very remarkable powers conveyed to the crown by 1 Elta. e. 1, see. 18 
(powers happily long ago withdrawn), aro Lero of course not taken into acooaut. 

£1, John Capon, bishop of Salisbury. 2. Robt. Parfew of Hereford. 3, 
‘Maurice Griffin of Rochester, 4, William Giyn of Bangor—Fuller, Ch. Hist, 
dix. p. 5B 
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just after 4 her decease ; te en 
occurred by death. 
Tn" the following year the’ r 
wee of York and thirteen* of those who 
bishopries in Q. Mary's reign 
of supremacy, which was' tendered to them in. 


5a, |the statute 1 Eliz. ¢. 1, and were either deprived 


- Jresignations. But of these fourteen 


prelates 
‘Cowraye, Fighly theses nye N. Heath had 


neo of York, in the place of RJ 

G. theo aot We ea 
W. Barlow; and J. Turbervlle into the see of 
place of Miles Coverdale. And these is 


7x place when Q. Mary by the force of the rogale overthrew the 





fabric of the reformed Church. 

Of the eleven remaining bishops, ae 
taken against the consecrations of those among who 
were appointed by Q. Mary” after the ol : 
two metropolitans. ‘The canonical character of such 4 
ing is 
were in this case had never as bishops in their own persons | 
‘denied the papal jurisdiction in England, nor givon their ad- 
hesion to the : principles of the reformation, they, at 
be supposed now to have rofused tho oath of sup 
honest convietions, and to have gone off on 





-y of the crown in a much more offensive: 
llery VIIL, and had also complied with the 


Meary Monga of & Davis ans 6. Joba Cetphenen of Chi 
Ch. Hist. b. ix. p. 68, and Coll. vi. 251, 

Perbe be of, meee bo renal: ook a 

tinned for some years.—Puller, Ch. Hint. b. ix. p. 63. 

* The thirtern were: 1. Edmund Bonner, bishop of Lordon. 

‘Tunstall of Durham, 3 Thomas Thirlby of Ely. 4. G 

‘Wells. 5. John White of Winchester. 6. ‘Thomas Watson of Lic 

Payne of Coventry and Lichfield, 8. Owen Oghethorpe 

|Turberville of Exnter. 10. Darid Pool of Poterborough, 

Chester, 12. Richard Pate of Worcester. 13. Thomas | 

—Cambden’s Ella. Comp. Hist, vol. il p. 376, and Coll. vi, 
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under K. Edward VI. Asregards those who were thus eireum- 
stanced they had receded under Q. Mary from the principles 
of the reformation which they had formerly avowed, and had 
gone all the lengths of the court. Now as these persons had 
then again acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, after’ 
having previously renounced it, it would have been somewhat 
surprising in them to have turned another time, and 80 it ie 
likely tha’ ppeared to them necessary now to make a stand 
and abido by” their last change. Indeed, one bishop only was 
found unscrupulous enough to permit noither conscience nor 
shame to interfere with his worldly interest. This was An- 
thony Kitchen®, bishop of Llandaff, called by Cambden the 


scourge of his diocese,” aad his faith on all occasions seems to LE 


have been subservient to his pocket. 

‘Tholowereler. . Among the lower orders of the clergy it 
 geonlly f- docs not appear that many in proportion to 
Toursble to the . 
principles of the the wholo number* wero deprived or resigned 
‘wlormation yon the restoration of religion to tho reformed 
standard. If the number amounted to the largor figures as given 
by Collier, viz. 230, even that does not appear considerable 
under the cireumstances, when we remember that the spiritual 
promotions in England at this time were reckoned at nine thou- 
sand four hundred *, and the clergy at sixteen thousand*, It 





Blin. 
Mist ii. 37 


leads us to believe, while giving our countrymen credit for| jit 
honest behaviour, to which the torrents of blood lately shed | [3}!;¢ 
for conscience sake most justly entitle them, that the clergy | Sr 


wore generally disposed to tho principles of the reformation, 


and attached to those doctrines and formu!aries which had)” 


been synodically authorized previously to the Inte persecutions 
on the part of Q. Mary, her court, and her parliaments. 

XX, Ace ‘To fill the sce of Canterbury, vacant by the 
pen of Mathew death of Cardinal Pole, Matthew Parker was' 
of Canterbory. — chosen,—a man every way qualified for so diffi- 


cult a post at so difficult a time. He possemed an admirable 
mixture of self-respect and manly determination, tempered 
with good naturo and kindly methods of dealing with oppo- 
nents. Of his courage, honesty, and plain dealing we are 


® Cambaen (Elis. Comp. Hist. ih 976) gives the number as 14, Puller (Ch. 
Hist. b. ix p. 30) gires the number a6 175, Collier (Heel. Hist. vk. 252) gives 
the nomber we 230, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ENGLISH SYNODS. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF ARCHBISHOP MATTHEW PARKER TO THE DEATH OF 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN WHITOIFT, DEC. 17, 1559—reB. 29, 1604 N.8. 





THE RECOVERY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


SUMMARY, 


L. Ancient ecclesiastical liberty of England regained—Synod of bishops only in 
1561—Second seasion—Some remarks on this synod of bishops only, not a legis- 
lative assembly. II, York provincial Synod. III. Diocesan Synod of 8. Asaph. 
IV. Canterbury provincial Synod of 1563 N.8.—Forms observed in sssembling 
this provincial synod—Presentation of the prolocutor, Dr. Nowell—The forms 
then observed more satisfactory than thore of the present day—Establishment of 
the thirty-nine articles of religion—Some remarks on their synodical authority, 
1as derived from both provinces—How far the thirty-nine articles of religion 
now authorized differed from the forty-two articles of 1652-3—Controversy on 
the clause for Church power in the twentieth article—A catechism—Attempts 
in upper house to alter ceremonies of rcligion—Like attempts in the lower 
house—Temporal business transacted in this synod—Schedule of discipline— 
‘Two bills prepared for the parliament by the synod, but with different resalts— 
Homilies revised by upper house in the synod—Other business proposed in this 
synod—Some papers presented—Another paper—Consultation among the 
bishops. V. York provincial Synod of 1563 v.s. VI. Canterbury provincial 
Synod of 1566. VII. Canterbury provincial Synod of 1571—Dr. Ailmer chosen 
prolocutor—Cheyney, bishop of Gloucester, excommunicated for non-attend- 
ance—Thirty-nine articles of religion again published by this synod, under 
Bishop Jewel’s editorship—Book of Canons agreed on by tho bishops. 
VIL. York provincial Synod of 1571. IX. Canterbury provincial Synod of 
1572—Archbishop Parker's opening speech—Dr. Whitgift chosen prolocutor— 
Convocational privilege of freedom from arrest granted—Other instances of this 
privilege—A digression shewing the origin of this privilege. X. Canterbury 
provincial Synod of 1576 x.s—Edmund Grindal translated from York to Can- 
terbury—Articles of 1576 x.s.—Some points for consideration respecting these 
articles, 1, 2,3. XI. Provincial synods of 1581 x.8.—Canterbury Synod of 
1581 %.8.—Dr. Day clected prolocutor—Teneta of the “family of love” 
brought under the notice of this snod—Five articles agreed on in this synod— 
Schedules on the subject of excommunication introduced—Subject of penance 
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Bpod| otk The first ecclesiastical assembly convened dur- AD. 1561, 
hago only” tn ing the period now under consideration was a|% 
poe synod of bishops * only, held in the spring of the} wig’. 
year 1561, wherein some important business was transacted. |!" 
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The second session of this synod was held in| A.D. 1s. 


Seenlseales. tho middlo? of April at Lambeth *s On this ocea-|¢ > 


sion, when Thomas Young, archbishop of York, was present, see, 
the articles above montioned were ratified, and ordors were] 
given that they should be accordingly put into execution. | Phen 
Some further arrangements were then also agreed upon by 


7 An assertion that the Book of Common Prayer ani administration of the 


and the applications of oil, salt, and spittle should be omitted. 

9. An assertion that private masses wore not warranted by primitive usages 
that the mane is not a propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead, nor capable of 
delivering souls out of purgatory, such doctrine being neither warranted by Chrivt’s 
teachilag nor by Apostolic practice. 

10, An assertion that the holy communion ahowld bo administered under both 
Kinds, 

11, An astertion that the exaltation of images and relics, the material repre- 
‘entations of God the Father and of the Holy Ghost, as woll ax the flourishes upan 
‘counterfeit miracles, should be disallowed. 

* In Conc. Mag. Brit, iv. 224, April 12 is given ax the dats, In Stzype's 
Parkor, p-92, April 21 is masigned as the day of this mecting. 


List OF ENGLION HYMODE, A.D. 1534—1653—contineed. 








* During the eitting of these provinelal rynods, Archbishop Grindal was tranatat from 
York 10 Canterbury. 
J Cone, Mag. Brit. p. 292. Tn reference to this synod the date of 17th Jan. mpuxxix. 


nut, itis certain, be printed for sexx. it does not aceon with the datos given 
at pp. 28—293, or with the summons for the York Synod, nor with the gener) history, 
Coll. vi. 609612, and Strype's Grindal, 206, 
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a lepisintiva a some of the foregoing provisions were, we are to 
tr consider that this was a synod of bishops only, 
and therefore any canons passed in it would not be bind- 
ing on the Englich Church. This synod wanted an essential 
element in its composition, the second order af the priesthood. 
‘The archbishops and bishops of England possess, it. is ad- 
mitted, executive powers of a very large and extensive cha- 
racter (would that they were even more extensive and more 
stringently executed !); but legislative power, according to the 
ancient constitution of this Church, by themselves they have 
none, Should our reverend fathers in God at any time meet 
together to deviso plans for executing exiating ecclesiastical 
Jawa, their deliberations might prove most useful to the 
Chureh, and might greatly facilitate the discharge of their 
own sacred duties; but to define doctrine or enact ecclesias- 
tical canons without the consent of the preshyters or their 
representatives are functions not involved in the archiepis- 
copal or episcopal character in England, Were it otherwise, 
the seventh® of the foregoing articles would haye given 
sufficient sanction to the Elizabethan Praycr Book, but 
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as the matter stands that article falls short of satisfac-|°* 


List OF EXOLIS S¥NODS, 4.0. 1659 —1604—continued, 
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Much prudent judgment seems to have been exercised in 
compiling the ordinances set forth in this diocesan synod, an’ 
assembly which may well commend itself to imitation, not only 
as having been formed on the model of thoae synods which 
wore! frequent in the vory earliest ages of the Christian 
Church, but as having been calculated to produce harmony: 
and maintain discipline within those limits to which its autho: 
rity rightly extended. 

iv, Canloce We now come to one of the most ii 
weviagial ‘Srna synods ever held by the English Church, inasmuch 
as this assembly was the parent of the thirty- 
nine articles still reccived among the authoritative standards 
of our faith, This memorable provincial synod was summoned 


to meet on the same day with the parliament’, Jan, 12, 1563 ! 


».s. And it appears that the parliaments of that age had far 
greater respect to the convocations than some mombors of 
our present legislature are wont either to feel or express. For 
we are told by the learned Sir Simon D’Ewes, when speaking on 
the subject of the parliament, that the House of Lords some- 


times abstained * from sitting on convocation days, because | \ 


the spiritual lords were elsewhere engaged ; and in proof of this 
assertion he quotes an original document in the journal of the 
upper house *, 

The meetings of the prosont synod! were continued through 
thirty-six sessions, and were held sometimes in the chapter- 
house of S. Paul's, and sometimes, according to the continua- 
tion, in K. Henry VIL"s chapel at Westminster. 

In order that the English provincial synods 

wage might be held with due solemnity, and in accord- 
‘incl ‘78° noo with ancient practice, Archbishop Parker, 

‘or at least" gome of his officers under his direction, drew up 


at this time a directory for the purpose. The document is in tn 


17. That no men, being known to be out of chacity with hie neighbour, 
thoald be admitted to the boly communion, unless he bo firt openly recm- 
led. 

1A, Thet any stipond in x parish formerly paid to s ‘ledy.prient’” should be 
transfeered toa schoclnsster, to be selected by the bishop, with the assent of such 


pariah. 

> “Dominus cancellasins, proptoren quod domint spiritustes in onvocatione 
cenutino die eccupandi sunt, continuayit presenss paliawentuu in dicen Ynee.”-— 
Coll vo, wh pl, 





‘Syn, Ane 


a 


Jano, 














Jan. 18, 15683.N.s. The archbishop on that day lef 
eo in his barge about eight o'clock amy and 


‘The archbishop having taken his acat in the dean 
the bishops being placed in the stalls of the 
sth is, the Hay of the rere’ Prager Boke es 
chanted by the choir, and the hymn * Voni Croator™ ' | 


mounted the pulpit in the middle of the choir, and 
discourse composed in elegant Latin upon the tex! 
flock of God* which is among you,” &e. After: 
psalm was chanted ; and then the holy o 
administered by Ed. Grindal, bishop of London, i 
archbishop and all the bishops present 


house, where the former took his place in the mi \ 
wgans sitting on cach side. Sécoe formal boon " 
dispatched, such as the Bishop of London's ret 
mandate for convocation, and the ' protestation 
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the part of the Doan of Westminster, the archbishop addressed 
‘an eloquent speech to the bishops and clergy, in which he 
took oceasion to acquaint them that a fair opportunity was 
now offered for completing the reformation of the English 
Church, as the queen and other notabilities of the land were 
well disposed to such an undertaking. He concluded by 
desiring the clergy of the lower house to retire for the choice 
of their prolocutor, and commended to their notice Dr. Alex~ 
ander Nowell, dean of S. Paul's, ns fit to fill that honourable 
office, with a direction that the person elected should be pre- 
sented" for confirmation to himself or his representative on 
the following? Saturday in the chapter-honse, The arch-|t 
bishop then appointed Mr. Thomas Yale his chancellor, and 
‘Mr, William Drorie, LL.D. his commissary, to receive the 
certificates of the bishops, to inspect the proxies of absent 
members, and to examine into the causes of such absence; 
and having pronounced absentees contumacious, penalties 
being reserved to the next session, he prorogued tho synod to 
the following Saturday, with a direction that the assembly 
should meot at one o'clock p.m. in the same place, 

Presentation of _. 02 the day" appointed the members * assem- ' 
the eee bled again in 8. Paul's chapter-house. Prayers| x.«, 
Pr Newell were offored up by the archbishop himself. The 
prayers consisted of the litany in Latin, together with the 
‘accustomed collects newly arranged so as to suit the occasion, 


their prolocutor. For this purpose they appeared in large 
numbers before the archbishop and his suffragans, Gabriel 
Goodman, dean of Westminster, and Thomas Sampson, dean 
of Exeter’, leading forward between them Dr. Alexander|» 
‘Nowell as the person upon whom the clergy's choice had fallen, 


take the burden, and after a brief consultation between 
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day a report 4 was brought up by ee 

a committee had been appointed by the lower house, 

whose hands copies of the articles aforesaid had been 

with view to their reconstruction and consideration by the 
whole body. Ons the following‘ day the upper house was 


| tainx amen? from, both provinces, which, Seca 
house was concerned, gives to this assembly the character of a 
| national synod, The document was then transmitted * to the 
lower house, and on! the Sth of February following was re- 
| turned to the bishops™, bearing upward of one hundred signa- 
tures of tho lower clergy; it" was, moroover, 


accompanied | j 
with a request that all the members of the lower house should |; 


be required to subscribe. A still larger list of subscribors® 


7 aneT WEE 
Pre i. 


gFe 
sb 


was presented to their lordships by the prolocutor at” the mo 
me 


ensuing sossion, The thirty-nine articles were thus synodi- 
“cally ratified? and subsequently published with this title— 


“Antola’shmeypin it sce agen. by the arcbietope andi 3 
i 


bishops of both the prouiness, and the whole cleargis 


Gpeteceerasiae ocean as despevigeeeteoncaalh 


MpLxi1, according to the evmputation of the Churche oj 

for the axaydyig of the dioorutive of opinions, and 
for the stablishying of consent, touelyng trus religion, Pat 
“foorth by the queenes aucthoritie.” 

sae ‘Now, as connected with the thirty-nine arti- 
ol Sarena cles of religion still received in the English 

tied "iar bon, Church, there are two or three points which must 
pees here bo glanced at. 

It is clear that those articles had the authority of both 
provinces, In tho firat placo their titlo, both in the Latin 
and English editions, assures us of the fact. And the sub- 
+ Mattheas Cantusr., Edmund. London., Robert. Winton., W. Cicestren., Jo. 
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I 


“agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, Due 
and by the whole clergy." For in this form they were solemnly | ——"_> 


| recorded in the registry of the Archbishop of Canterbury. | rmnewy 


fr the Tt may also be interesting to observe how| Si? 
«An\- far the thirty-nine articles now oatablished dif- 
now suthoried fered from the forty-two articles of 1552-3. 


fennel In the first place* the number was reduced 
of 


sixteenth, nineteenth, thirty-ninth, fortieth, forty-first, and 
forty-second articles of 1552-3 were now omitted; and the 


_ fifth, twelfth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth of our present articles 


Were ingorted®, Thus by the subtraction of sovon, and by|~ thon 
the addition of four, the original number having been forty-|Sa%, Sox 
two, the present amount of thirty-nine was obtained, 
The other variations chiefly consisted in the alterations of| 
some of the titles, together with the slight changes here 
following. In the third article some words" were now 
omitted. In the twenty-second article “ verbis Dei” was 
changed to “verbo Dei.” In the twenty-ninth article a 
clause which had been altered by the archbishop was 
altogether omitted’, And in the thirty-third article, after 
the words “pro regionum,” there waa added the word “tem~ 
porum.” Such were the chief alterations now made; and 
the articles as amended having been authorized by the 
synodical authority of the English Church, wore subse- 
quently ratified by royal authority under the great seal of iB, 
eT 


rity in controversies of faith,"—it would be 


* ‘Tho words omitted were those :—"' Por the bodio Inie in tho sopulchre 
the resurrection, but his ghoste departing frou him as mith the ghowtes that |yine Kae 2 
‘wern in prion or in hello, and didde preache to the samo, as the place of St. Peer A 
dooeth testifie.” hae 

# The clause in the copy of 1952-3 was this: =" Quum nature hamame veritay 
requirat, ut aniue ejusdemque hominis corpus in multis locis simul ee non poset, Ca 
sed in uno aliquo et definito loco ean oporteat, idcireo Christ corpus tn multie et 























abridged from it tho questions and answers on the sacra- 
ments, 


Attunptsinup- A. project* also was set on foot in this pro- |* Cons. 
peehoam tose vineial synod in order to obtain some altera~ a. 


‘ren 


paper oe of three heads, 

First, he proposed that by her majesty's authority, with 
the assistance of the archbishop, tho rubric in the office of 
private baptism, which gave women liberty* to 
cases' of necessity, should be altered. Grindal, bishop of) ‘via 
London, agreed with Sandys as to the desirableness of the 
change, but altogether differed with him as to the manner of |! 
making it, for Grindal thought a synod the proper authority 
for regulating such a point. In this the latter prelate was 
clearly right, for Sandys’ proposed method must assuredly 
fall far short of satisfaction in the opinion of every person 
whose judgment is worthy of consideration. 

Secondly, Sandys* proposed that the sign of the cross|\ Cons. 
made upon the child's head in baptism ‘should be. dispensod |r fan" 
with, and this alteration he desired to be made by the seeular| asa? 297 
authority before mentioned. It seems that this significant s0- 
lemnity appeared to him superstitious and needless 


for Church acpline ‘and government by 2 committeo ap- ce 
pointed by the queen, and that the regulations agreed to by a, 
the persons so chosen should be confirmed in parliament.) 4% 297. 


Similar attempts to disable somo of the sig- 
fo the'trter nificant and) authorized ceremonies. of the| {2"7P%q 
~~ Church were also made in the lower house. 

For this purpose a schedule was there introduced”, signed 
by thirty-three members, which wns happily negatived. It |2s9, 








prayer turn his face towards the people, and there distinetly Fda 
read the divine servico appointed, when all the people assem-| ———~ 
bled may hear and be edified. 

3. “That in ministering the sacrament of baptism, the 
ceremony of making the cross on the child's forehead may be 
omitted, as tending to superstition. 

4. That forasmuch as divers comnmnicants are not able 
to kneel during the time of communion for age, sickness, and 
sundry other infirmities, and some also superstitiously both 
kneel and knock, that order of knecling may be left to the 
discretion of the ordinary, within his jurisdiction. 

5. “That it be sufficient for the minister, in time of saying 
divine service and ministering of the sacraments, to use a 
surplice, and that no minister say service or minister the 
sacraments but in a comely garment or habit. 

6. “That the use of organs be removed.” 

After this fashion the wishes of those thirty-three gentlemen, 
who appear to have been unreasonably biassed towards the plat- 
form which * was set up by the foreign roformers, wore digested 
into a tangible form and prepared for a debate® in the synod 288, 
which took place during the morning sitting on February 13%. 
Upon* the foregoing subjects warm discussion ensued inthe 
lower house, some moving that the controversy should be 
roferred to the bishops, and others protesting that they would | 
by no moans consent to any tampering with the Book of 
Common Prayer. To the fourth article, concerning knocling 
at the communion, it appears that the contest was particularly 
directed. However, a scrutiny’ on the whole question took 
place in the? afternoon, when the six articles were rejected, |? 
though the innovators on the received offices were in consider- 
able numbers, Thus the decent solemnities of religion were 
continued in their former condition, many of those who* sup- |" Sypey 
ported them having a great deference for the reformation, as 
established in K, Edward's time, and wishing to maintain in- 
violate the inheritance whieh the learned divinos of that day 
had committed to thoir successors. It is plain, however, from 
this debate that the principles of Frankfort and Geneva 

7 Warner says that of the members present forty-three voted for the articles, 


nd thirty-three mganat thet; but that when the proxies weve counted s majority 
of one appeared against them.— Bex. Hist, i. 40 
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serted, This was done"; another item on the erie hed yf 
“adultery” being also appended : but: no canons were enacted | ©» 
on the subjects contained in the schedule, and* for some|2ig™ “™* 
reasons, which do not appear, this matter slept. cae 

‘Two Wile pre. ‘TWO bills were also prepared, chiefly by the 
[ae tutened upper house, in this synod on the subject of 
but with ditferent discipline. These bills were to be prosonted 
— to parliament for civil ratification. ‘The first 


enacted by the legislature, and passed into the act? 5 Eliz. 


During the sitting of this synod the second 
book of homilies * was considered by the bishops, 
and having been revised and finished, was fitted 

with a preface* composed by Bishop Cox. It may be re- 
membered that the first book of homilies, containing twelve, 
was authorized in K, Edward V1.’s time”; and the second 
book, containing twenty-one, wae ready for publication at his 
death, This last book was now added to tho first, and the 
preface was to serve for both. The work lay some time befare 
receiving the royal confirmation, but was published in the 
course of this year, 1563, Canonical authority, however, was 
accorded to it by the thirty-fifth of the articles passed in this 
present synod, those now received by the English Church. 
Gina There were some other heads of businces 
prepared in this proposed in this synod, but as they do not ap- 
te pear to have received any final sanction, it will 
be sufficient merely to glanee at them. A schedule*® was|«stypos 
brought in by Sandys, bishop of Worcester, intended to|4™ 2 
restrict leases granted by bishops and deans and chapter»— |tqu 1 
to provide for due* inquiry into the fitness of candidates pre-|* tiem 3, 
viously to ordination—to ensure the proper performance! of |{Iem 4 
catechetical instruction—and the due publication of banns€|* lem 5 
previously to marriago—to secure competent learning and 

exact® subscription to the articles in the cases of such as should | tem 6 
Le appointed to benefices—to restrain the habit of common 
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Thess papers both seem to have contained within them A.n. tsa. 
suggestions of remedies suited to the abuses of the times: <— 
and upon comparison it will be seen that they differ consider- 
ably from the schedule of discipline which was carried in the 1 Vil sup. 
lower house. But though none of these wholesome proposi-| 
tions appear to have been passed into synodical acts on this 
occasion, in order to their being enacted as statutes by 
the parliament, yet they were the groundwork * of many good 
laws made afterwards. 

‘Gooniliaien’ The last point to be mentioned as regards 
fee the ee aha remarkable synod is, that the bishops held 

grave* consultations among themaclyes for the 
better government of their respective dioceses and churches. 
Consequently somo orders with respect to readers and deacons 
were (a3 it is believed) confirmed in this synod, having been 
before only enjoined in tho yoar 1559, 

1. These orders referred first to readers, who were to pro- 
mise that they would only read* that which was appointed by|* teem 1. 
public authority—that they " would read distinctly—that they | « tem 2. 
would abstain * from ministering sacraments, and, indeed, from | Ttem % 
the performance of all other rites of the Church save burials 
and churchings—that they would dress® plainly—moye men * hk 
to concord—bring testimonials? of good conduct from their)» lieu 6, 
last place of abode—give warning to the ordinary* of the)» tiem 7, 
arrival of a new incumbent—abide hy the decision of the’ 
ordinary in respect* of remuneration for services, read daily| + hem 6, 
one chapter of the Old and one of the New Testament for 
personal instruction, abstain from appointing substitutes, and 





ordinaries should not be checked in their correction of such scandalous practices, 

ow committed with groat frequency and boldness, by prohibitions from the tem 

poral courts. That simony ® should be punished both in the presenter aad pro-| © ther 7. 
senter, the preventer losing his turn of nomination, sud the prescutee being dis 

abled from holding a benefice for wecen years. ‘That improprintars! of tithes « Tem &, 
should bo compelled to augment poor ricarages to & competent subsistence y and 

‘that cnionries, assisted by justices of the peace, should be empowered to levy 

rate upon parishioners in great towns for supplying stipends to clergymen. ‘That 

4 provision should bo fande for the easiur recovery) of tithes. That allowsnees®|) Term 9. 
should be made for repairs of chaneely, and that the materials of such ma wero) * Vien 10, 
ruined should bo applied to restore the fabrics of the churches, That reguintions 

should bo mado! for restraining dispensations for plaralities, nonsresidenco, and! Item 11, 
marriages without banns ; and that remodios should be provided against the gene- 

ral neglect in rywpect of the wzit “de excommunicate capiendo.”* 








ooo 
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read only in parishes destitute of incumbents, except in times 
of sickness or on occasions to be allowed by the ordinary. 

2. These orders referred in the second place to deacons, 
who were called upon to promise that they would not undor- 
take any handicraft oceupation for gain if they were provided 
with twenty nobles or more per annum. 

Such were the chicf matters transacted in this renowned 
provincial synod, whieh broke up on the I40h of April, 1563, 
and to which on many accounts, but especially as being the 
areas pct pease atin eels 
back with peculiar interest. 

¥ Yow Concurrently with the preceding Synod of Can- 

of terbury the mombersof the northern convocation” 


pT were summoned to meet. Their assembling was, 
however, deferred until the Sth* of February*, on which day 
matters connected with religion were debated in the synod, 
and some articles* (it is presumed the thirty-nine) were con- 
sidered, and the subject referred to their metropolitan. At 
this time, also, the question of the proctors’ fees engaged 
attention. In some instances two pence, and in other in- 
stances threo penco in the pound, according to the then 
value of benefices in the queen's books, were ordered to be 
paid, And ata subsoquont session it was settled 

clergy in the dioceses of Chester and Carlisle should 

proctors’ wages three pence “for every pound of their bene 
fices®,” viz. two pence to the proctors and one to the apparitar. 


Trevor 
jor general. Whether the present levy of “ procurations: 


dais” upon benefices includes the clergy proctors’, 
for the consideration of those who are skilled in 
finance; most cei a a he 
never reaches in some instances its proper dé 





however, that any business was tranaaet 
which took place in 1566!, and was! 
A noble wes worth elx shillings wed 
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| twelve* sessions, when a subsidy was granted. The instra- ee 
ment was presented! by the archbishop and four of his suf-|—— 

fragans to her majesty, which™ she. graciously received, and|*faPe* 
thon tendored her thanks. If any ecclesiastical business was|,5™7"5,. 
entered upon during these sessions it in not left upon record. 

vat Gien An important synod however of the southern | 4.1, 1471. 

iia province was convened on the 3rd® of April, | {Come 
Bia ot 1571. On that day the agiembly met at, 8. |e fo 
Paul's; but the archbishop, beings now unable to walk on | 
foot, did not land from his barge at Paul's wharf as in 1563 | {07% 29 

ut at Blackfriars, and, mounting on horseback, thence 

‘ode to the cathedral, attended by the doctors, advocates, 
and tho rest of the civilians of Doctors’ Commons. On the 
way he was joined by Edwyn, bishop of London, and at the 
south door of the cathedral the dean and prebendaries in their 
sarplices awaited the arrival of the procession. After the litany 
and the hymn “ Veni Creator” had? been sung, Dr. Whitgift| #8: 
preached the Latin sermon on this text, “The apostles and 
elders came togother for to consider of this matter.” From 
these words this learned divine took occasion to discourse on 
the authority and tution of synods, and on the enmity 
then shewn to the Church by puritans om the one hand and 
Romanists on the other. He spoke also on the subject of eccle- 
sinstical vestments, and of the ornaments used in the services 
of the Church. And, finally, he suggested several matters 
which required reform, and for which the power of the present 
synod, as he said, ought to be interposed, 

Dr Allme After the sermon, which by the way from the 
shosce polecallt. tonics introduced would suit those days as well 
as those, and after the dispateh of the usual formal business 
in the chapter-house, the archbishop desired the clergy to 
choose their prolocutor. Their choice fell on Dr. Ailmer, 

archdeacon of Lincoln, afterwards Bishop of London, 

At the next? session the archbishop* appeared in person‘, ‘Some 
and himself said the prayers according to the practicc|+: aie 
observed in the synod of 1563 x8, ‘The prolocutor was| eh %® 
by Goodwin, dean of Canterbury, and Goodman, | %§, is 
Westminster; and after ho was aecepted and con-| Cart. Syn. 

archbishop directed that all members of the lower 

had not already done %o should now subscribe 
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houses of canyocation. Bishop Jewel speedily discharged the Fide 
duty of editor here imposed upon him, and in the performance |———— 
some” verbal corrections were mado. He numbered the Piet 
whole, making them, with the ratification, forty; but it was voto. 
not until a later period that the popular name of “ The Thirty- 
nine Articles” was applied to them. 
‘On this occasion also® a book of canons of {Stype 
green br te discipline was‘ agreed upon by the upper house, rece! 
tas and it was subsequently subseribed also, in |v 'Soa"™ 
person or by proxy, by Grindal, archbishop of York, and his 
two suffragans® of Durham and Chester, These canons were | « Strype’s 
chiefly framed by the Bishops of Ely and Winchester, and £ ‘error 
were digested under ten heads. They regulated wisely and )\s'"™ 
piously the duties, 1. of bishops; 2. of deans; 3. of arch- 
deacons; 4. of chancellors, commissaries, and officials; 5. of 
churchwardens and other select persons; they gave direc 
tions respecting, 6. preachers; 7. residence; 8. pluralitios; 
9. schoolmastera, and 10. patrons. To these canons was 
added a form of € excommunication, which might be sed in| «spre 
| the ease of an adulterer or any other notorious sinner. 
Tt is remarkable that under the first head each archbishop 
and bishop was bid to provide in his house, together with the 
largest Bible, Foxe's Martyrology and other like religious 
books; and subsequently the deans, archdeacons, and others 
are commanded to furnish themselves with the aforesaid 
volumes. Collior" seems somewhat ehocked that synodical |" Coll. vi, 
eanction should thus seem to haye been accorded to all Foxe’s 
relations, as well as to his remarks and reasoning, But 
then we are to consider that this book of canons was only 
sanctioned by the prelates, and never received the! confirma-|\steype's 
tion of the lower house at all; consequently, being possessed | "**" & 
of no synodical authority, we may take our leaye of it at once. hea 
Concurrently with the fe i vinecial im 
mater foregoing pro i. 





‘Matthew Hutton, one of the archhishop’s commissioners, and |n 95 
after a deliberation had taken place upon its contents the| 103, 
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be the more valuable, because they were as it were the growth An re 
of our own country ; however, had Providence been less favours | ™* _ 
able, and had they sunk in the current of time, we should not 
have been unfurnished with the means of instruction, for the 
fountains of divine knowledge were open, the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of holy writ being all along preserved. And 
thus when the stream was disturbed, we might go to the 
spring-head and have every thing in ita firat purity. For as 
that holy martyr S. Cyprian wrote,” said the archbishop, *if/ 
we have recourse to the oracles of God, and trace religion to’ 
its divine original, all mistakes of frailty or design will be 
discovered. The inspired writings will disontangle the per- 
plexity, dispel the mist of argument, and set the trath in a’ 
clear light. If the channel which formerly flowed plentifully 
happens to fail, the way is to examine the fountain, and then 
we shall know what occasions the stoppage. By thie method 
the holy bishops ought to govern themselves. If tho colours 
are almost rubbed off, if we are ata loss in any part of belief 
or practice, let us apply ourselves to the holy evangelists, to 
the writings and traditiona of the Apostles, and thus let us 
execute closely upon the first scheme, and form our conduct 
upon the divine institution. The great S. Basil delivered 
himself to the same purpose. ‘It is not reasonable,’ said’ 
he, ‘they should overrule the point by force of custom. 
Ancicnt usage is not always the standard of orthodoxy, Lot 
the digpute between us bo reforred to the holy scriptures, and 
whatever persuasion is best able to stand this test, let it be 
received without further debate.” By the reasoning of these: 
fathers.” continued the archbishop, ‘‘we are instructed to 
examine the scriptures, to rest on the divine authority, and 
make the most ancient records the rule to direct us, Thus’ 
we may assure ourselves of continuing? in the true religion 
and worship of God, whatever havoc the teeth of time may 
have made among human monuments. For we thus have 
perennial fountains to repair unto, and thence drawing, we’ 
may clear away the dirt with which our enemies the Philistines 
have defiled our sources of supply, and thus we may drink of | 
wholesome streams springing up to life eternal.” The areh- 
bishop then “took notice of the darkness from which they 
had emerged, and commended the brightness of the truth 
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which now shone forth, exhorting his hearers to exert them- 
selves in resisting evil and maintaining truth, and so to 
defend the principles of the reformation.” Then he came 
to the practieal point of his speech, and “reminded the as 
sembly that as he was to preside in the upper house, so it was 
necessary for the management of matters of great woight and 
moment that some person of singular gravity, prudenee, piety, 
and learning ehould be appointed in the lower house to mode- 
rate the debates, bring down vehemence to a milder temper, 
restrain prolixity, and be a means of communication between 
the bishops and the clergy.” Lastly he coneluded by “com- 
mending the general worth of their body, suggesting that 
there were many among them capable of filling the important 
office of prolocuter, and bid them retire and with all speed 
make choice and present the person selected on the following 
Wednesday *.” 

pe wiayin _ The choice of tho clergy fell on Dr, Whitgift, 


. Load prolocu- dean of Lincoln, who was elected 


prolocutor* 
and presented for confirmation at the® second 
session by Dr. Perne‘, dean of Bly, and Dr, Humphrey, dean 


Taare” [of Gloucester, the latter® gentleman making  speeel: on the 


‘ 
Parker, 396, 


© Cone. 


fea 


Vid. oy 
a on 


‘occasion, This session being held at Westminster, the usual 
| protestation® of privilege was made by the dea and /otheny 


upon which the Bishop of London, acting for the archbishop, 
who was ill, fully admitted the immunities of tho abbey, After 
the confirmation of the prolocutor the Bishop of London 
desired him § together with the two gentlemon who had pre- 
sented him, to select a committee of the lower house, whose 
duty it should be to prepare a written schedule, for prosenta- 
tion to the archbishop or his substitute, of such matters ms 
appeared to require reformation in the Church. This looks 
like a step in the right direction, and it is believed that the 
paper of reforms before * mentioned, aa drawn up by Lord Bur- 
leigh, waa connected with this enterprise. However, theee 
good intentions wore not now carried out, and for a while no 
advance was made. 

Convorationh Tt is worthy of remark that on the occasion 





fon gee" See of this convocation the archbishop granted the 
nied. constitutional protection from arrest on civil 
process which belongs to members of convocation, their fatni- 
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liars, and servants, during the sessions of that assembly. The 
person in whose favour this immunity! was now granted was: 
one James Massam, the Dean of Gloucester's servant. The 
protection was a formal! document, directed to the mayor  |*, 
and bailiffs of the city of Winchester, strictly commanding 
thom to permit the aforesaid Massam during the convocation Bury 
tohave free liberty, * without arrest or molestation,” according 

to the form of the statute (8 Hen. VI.¢.1). By that statute | 
it is enacted that “all the clergy hereafter to be called to the 
convocation by the king's writ, and their servants and fami- 
Viars, shall for ever hereafter fully use and enjay such liberty or 
defence in coming, tarrying, and returning a8 the great men 
and commonalty of the realm of England, called or to be: 
called to the king's parliament, do enjoy, and were wont to 
enjoy, or in time to come ought to enjoy.” 

Otherinvtancee AB we are now on the subject of this convoca- 
ofthis privilege. tional privilege of freedom from arrest, it may 
he as well to glance at some other instances in which it was 
claimed and allowed, and then the matter need not be further 
mentioned in the chronological pursuit of our subject. 

During the sessions of the Canterbury provincial Synod of 
1603-4 the prolocutor * was served with a subpoena by Harring- 
ton and Walker. Upon this breach of privilege on the part of |i fi 
these two persons warrant was issued against the former, and 
the latter was arrested by a sergeant-at-mace. Walker was 
brought! before the bishops, and sent down to beg pardon of| 
the prolocutor and the lower house, which he did, and was so 
dismissed for that time. As for Harrington, he was brought 
upon his knees for his offence before ™ the upper house. 

During the sessions of the Canterbury provincial Synod 
begun® Feb. 13, 1624 y.s., a subpona served on Mr. Murrell, 
archdeacon of Lincoln, was superseded® by reason of his 
conyocational privilege. FR 

To the provincial Synod? of York, begun contempora-|r Gone 
neously with the last mentioned, an application was made for) *§,p"* 
the convoeational privilege in favour of Thomas Mallory, 
dean of Choster, args deter lee 
ceedings then pending against that gentleman, pri 
was granted, and a document for the purpose required execnted |\ Cone. 
under the arehiepiscopal seal. ion 
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nS yaar 1605 the sec oD eet eee 
submit himself to the lower house of the Canterbury Synod, 
the command! of the Tov of, Lorde fr havigg Ugaly. 
arrested the servant of a member of convocation, 

‘This privilege of freedom from arrest, again, seems to have 
been obtained by several members during the sessions of the 
York provincial Synod which assembled* Feb. 10, 1629 x-s. | 
What peculiar circumstances had occurred to involve those 
northern gentlemen in lawsuits docs not appear, but certain it 
is that no less than five of them claimed and obtained their 
privilege, viz. Ferdinand Morecroft and W, James, preben- 
daries, Gabriel Clerk, archdeacon, and Richard Hunt, dean of 
., |Durham, and also John Cosia, archdcacon of the Kast- 


Ne Bd ala 7 he provincial Synod of Canterbury bogun® 
a. af Rochas, sitieg Sm Gi 


ges, 
subposna had been served upon him from the Court of Ex- 
chequer illegally, in contravention of his sora 


privilege. 
PY Thun iis plain shat fred. fro arrest in carta eam 


isa conetitational privilege ma lose aia aaa 
eager pp 


‘imperial legislature | 
aa the fifth year of K. Henry TY,, and 
to have been then grounded on somewhat slender 

Aioon tariog atieat open anneal eae At that 
Thomas Broke was knight of the shire for the 
Somerest etdon ging to pasion eee 
Richard Chedder, Eaq.,8 his attendant. During the 
parliament one John Salvage assaultod this | 

this conduct sooms to have been eo distasteful tou 


enacted that Salvage was to appear in the K 
if found guilty of the assault charged, 
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concludes with those words: “Moreover? it is accorded in eure 


the same parliament that likewise it be dono in time to come) ~———~ 
| in Tike case.” Upon this footstone* rests the 
privilege of freedom from arrest ; and a like privilege was ex-| 


ress terms before recited ®. This convocational 
privilege has in many instances, as we have seen above, been vj 
claimed and allowed, But how the remarkable judicial 
ingenuity which has been applied of late to the interpretation pp. 
| of sevoral statutes affecting the clergy would now deal with 
| tho force of § Hen. VI. c. 1, is a question on which it would ill 
| become a member of my order to hazard an opinion; for 
pres ct epee eden caien even to| 
those gentlemen whose studies are specially directed to such 
matters. 
ere Tt will be observed, by reference to the tabular: 
princi Synot list of synods at the commencement of this 
wise chapter, that all the dates are given of the days| 
to which the two provincial eynods respectively were con- 
tinued. Nothing SL tole place, so far as 


‘southern province in 1572 until Feb. 10, 1576 w.8. 

day * the Canterbury synod was convened at S. Paul's cathedral | 5¢ 

under the presidency of the Bishop of London, the archic|ir 

episcopal see of Canterbury having * now been vacant some- iti 
what more than half a year by the death of M. Parker, an|5<0" 

event which occurred on the 17th’ of May? preceding. at st, 
Lambeth, ‘Packer, p 
tua Grin. In the second session? however Kdmund| set 17. 

fl yemltel Grindal, whoso translation™ from York to the |ggq!"" 

Canterbury. gee of Canterbury was now perfected, came 

to the convocation-house, took his place, and so put an 

end to! the presidency of the Bishop of London. At Pictintg 

this first appearance of the new metropolitan in the eon-|{s"™ 

yocation he desired Dr. Whitgift, still the prolocutor of| 

the lower house, to come before him, and then directed the 

clergy to consider what reforms were needed in the state 

Christ's religion and the affairs of the Chureh ; and further, he 

requested that, having considered among themselves), they asa 

bbtisas: << ulin Pie Saat a written | 1% 18 
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‘an.rare | schedule, to he produced at the ecinting ‘session. A: subsidy 
rs" | was also now proposed, which was shortly after* confirmed. 
4 aniswet are ‘The question of ecclesiastical reforms: was 


again 
S. Paul's chapter-house; but on account of the thin attend- 
ance of bishops on that day the matter was deferred to the 
17th of March, when, at the session held in K. Henry Vil%s- 
chapel at Westminster, the archbishop introduced some 


leering ed 
tion of the Church of Bagland, Mouxx., touching the 
of apt and fit porsons to the ministry and the 


order in the Church.” When the synod was prorgued the 


1 ‘Tho articles to which the foregoing title was appended wore fitteen in 
Firt. No mun wns to bo onlsined deacon or priest unless he were les 
to the diocesan, or recommended by testimonials; in these bir morals, ] 


and accoptance of the articles of 103 W.x. wees to be wouched for. 
was to mubscribe the aforemid ytandand of belief, and be competent to 
‘account of his faith in Latin, 

Secondly, No bishop was to confer onlors on persons foreign to 

(resident greduatos in the universitios excepted) without letters 

the bishop of the diocese to which the parties belonged amd such 
Chancellors oF other officers wore specially barred. 2 
‘Thirdly. Unlearnod Tes oh bl too ed os ack ee 
to cares; and to securo this proviso bishops were to pass no curates without abit 


examination, 

Fourthly. Diligent inquiry was to be made after eoanterfit betters of onary 

‘that offenders in such cases might be punisbed, 
Fifthly. Bishops wore to inform each other of the names of ‘such 


the person profeered must bos doctor in soxne 
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archbishop, by a mandate issued April, 1576%, enjoined the oh 
observation of the aforesaid articles on all the clergy in his) ————~ 


province; and within such limits they were clearly binding. an 


preacher iconsed by a bishop or one of the universities; baricles this the person 
‘was to preach before the bishop or some Jesraed person appointed by him to judge 
of competoncy for the function sought. Somewhat, however, of nbotowont war 
allowed in the cases of sinall stipends, in respect of which the onlinuries were to 
bend to necessity, and fill them with the beat persons they could obtain, 

Eighthly. Licences for preaching granted within the province of Canterbury 
proriously to Feb, 8, 1976.8, were to be void ; however, such as sbould appear Gt 
‘wore to be admitted aguin to that function without any charge, sare four-pence* 
for the veal, writing, parchment, aod wax. 

‘Ninthly, None below a deacon was permitted to preach. 

‘Tenthly. ‘The bishops were to take order that the Church estwchiem should be 
‘taught in every parish, and when thoro war no sermon, that the homilios sbould 
‘be read in duo order on each Sunday and holy day, 

Eloventhly. ‘The bishops were t0 soe that all incumbents and carates under the 
degree of M.A., not being proachery, should provide thouwolves with a New ‘Tes 
tament in Latin and English, or Latin and Welsh, and read a chapter daily, com= 
paring the translations; snd the archdeacons, commixearicy, and oificials at their 
‘Visitations wore to give the clergy above mentioned some text out of the New 
‘Testament, to be learnt without book or explained, and at the ensuing visitation 
Inquiry was to be mado into the proficiency attained. 

‘Twolfthly. Since +t some doabte hod arison by what personas private baption 
should be administered, and since by the Common Prayer the bishop of the 
divcese was recognized as the anthorized arbiter in such ambiguities, t wns now by 
the archbishops and bishops expounded and revolved that tho said private baptisin 
in case of necessity should only be ministered by a lawful ministor or deacon, 
called to bo present for that purpose, and by none other. Further, every bishop 
was to take order tht this resolution of the above doubt: should be published 
before the first day of May ensuing in every parish chureh withia his diocese in 
the provinces of Couterbury ; and that all persons, except those before mentioned, 
should be prevented from meddling with the administration of privste beptism, 
1s being no part of theie yooation. 

‘Thirtecathly. No commutation of penance, except for urgont cause, was to be 
allowed ; and in any case it was fo reovive the bishop's consent under band wd 
eal. 

Pourteonthly. Archdescons and others, possessed of ordinary jurindiction, were 
to summon those presented aud impose punishment proportionble to the 
offence. 

Fifteenthly, Marringo $ was allowed to be solemnized at all times of the your, 





* This iter is omitted in the printed copies. ‘The above articles are digested 
from the transcript of the copy which was in the possesion of Whitgift the 
prolocutor, and may be considered to be tho syncdical document. See Strypo's 
Grindal, App p« 39, No, 4. 

‘+ This article is not in the printed copy, Soe Card. Syn. i, 137. 

4 This article fs not in the printad copy. Sov Card. Spm. i, 1, 
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that not only are we indebted to the decisions of our provincial! 
synods for the articles of our Church, ber ordinal, ritual, and) ——— 
liturgy, but even for those minor details of arrangement which | 
complete the ecclesiastical fabric. And this is a fact of which’ 
some persons of figure in this day require to be cither informed, 
or, to say the least, reminded, 
1 Provla ‘The next active” provincial synod assembled, 
spite a on the* 17th of January, 158] x.s. in the 
southern province, concurrently with that in 
the? northern, The last however appears to have been engaged 
only in the business of granting their subsidy. 

Canterbury 8y- ‘The Canterbury Synod met at S. Paul's, 
nod of 1518 But as Edmund Grindal, the archbishop*, was 
groaning under the queen's displeasure, he was unable to 
attend, The archbishop was, indeed, in confinement, having 
proved incompliant on the subject of repressing the “ prophe- 
syings,” é.¢, certain meetings of the clergy for religious dis-| ch. Hist. 
cussions, to which hor majesty was extremely averse. In 
his absence Ailmer, bishop of London, after divine service *, 
was substituted as president, and it® may be remarked that 
there was no sermon on this occasion, it being a prerogative 
of the archbishop to appaint the preacher. Bishop Ailmer, 
in discharge of his office, desired the clergy to choose a pro- 
locutor; Dr. Whitgift, who lately held that position, having * 
been advanced to the bishopric of Worcester. 

Pr Mayeleeted ‘Three persons were recommended for the 
toclecatte: office of prolocutor, viz, Humphrey, dean of| 
Winchester, Goodman, dean of Westminster, and Day, dean’ 
of Windsor. ‘The choice of the clergy, however, fell on the 
latter gentleman. Some of the clergy on this occasion 
expressed a difficulty which they felt a8 to the due constitu- 


Et 





company" was completed and the archbishop restored.” This|¢ Poller, 
conduct has drawn down upon them the animadversion of Mr. |x, p. f19, 
Fuller, who takes leave to call them ““hotspure.” But as the 

had not even been put upon bis trial, much less 
deprived for any canonical offence, it is not clear that those] 
who resented his compulsory absence deserved any such term 
ian eer 9 Sve manta 
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4.0. 1361, | than the occasion warranted. The event, however, was 
eeu efiadet Ooch ahireecioaroiaday of Yee 
‘of Obrist Church, afterwards archbishop of York, a 
Auent and* ready pen, should draw up a 
extant) in the name of the convocation, for the: 
bishop to his place, ‘This address, however, notwith- 
(. {stan 1g its moving « style and due acknowledgment of the re 
‘Vuller, | Gale, when presented to the queen fuilod of immediate success. 
_| The new prolocutor, Dr. Day, was presented by Tobias 
Matthews, and Mr, Williams, arehdeacon of London, and* 
having been confirmed, the machinery of the synod was » 
complete that the members proved to the tranmction of 
‘of basiness proposed. 


divers 
Tents of the _ ‘Lhe* new heresy of the “ Familista™ 

frre ter bioeght ontor ihetzie see ee 
notice of this ance with the contents of some letters written on 
wae the subject by the lords of the privy council, This 
application appears to have been made in accordance with her 
‘majesty’s directions, who! was displeased with ee 
now sitting ft for ha 


the first instance, She considered yery rightly that synods” 

were the proper assemblics for regulating all matters ol 
F religion, for pares and amending what won ieee 
soe | 2 


and message having beén sent to the lower) ie aeieatel 
ee at a lay eee received from 

ships a copy of a schedule of reformation, to be enforeed 
against the above-mentioned pestilent, tol | 


kintained by tose igtinat whos thie eiedeliae 
These ™ heretics were misled into their steang 
laterals ‘by Sarna’ Dutchmen hati 0 
country, and who put on an affected 
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pagated. They called themselves ‘‘the family of love, or AD.ya. 
house of charity,” though the quality last named appears not’ pier 
to have been of an expansive character among them, for they 
taught that all men out of their own society were incapable of, 
God's mercies, since all such wore, as they said, repro- 
bates and doomed to everlasting damnation. Moreover, they 
took leave to assert that they themselves were endued with 
an extensive privilege of denying any thing they pleased on: 
oath before a magistrate of a different. persuasion from them- 
selves, These scandalous doctrines, respecting both the 
kingdoms of the next world and of this, were translated from 
Dutch into English, and appear to have been penned origi- 
nally by one Henry Nicholas, of Leyden, who ultimately 
advanced to the last excesses of blasphemy, making himself| 
out to be some great one, and asserting that ho was partaker 
of tho nature of the Almighty. Such ruinous principles 
and blasphemous claims induced the privy council to address 
the archbishop with a view to their repression; but for some 
reason unexplained no definite conclusion, so far as appears, 
was arrived at by the synod. 

Five anicle At® this time also the bishops selected cer-| «Ses. . 
weston in this tain chapters from the fifteen ™* synodical articles’ tk 

of 1576 x.5. which they thought now peculiarly! ™ Sy; Sul: 
necessary, with a view to their being offered for the confirma- 
tion of parliament. This schodule, consisting of five articles, 
seems® to have been agreed to, not only by the whole synod. |¢§ 
but by the lower house of parliament, for it was subsequently S 
transmitted from that assembly to the House of Lords, 

The sum of these five articles was— 

1, That? no bishop should ordain « minister under twenty-| ¢.5arF* 
four years of age, or who could not give an account in Latin of | Spr.» 
tho thirty nine articles, and prove them from texts of scripture. 

2. That there should be no commutation of penance, save 
on rare occasions, and that even should such be granted, tho 
person so excused should make some public satisfaction in 
the parish church, and that severer penalties should be ax- 
signed to crimes of adultery, fornication, and incest. 

3. id acenpateirn sper sper 
without banns, except under large guaran’ 

4. That dispensations for esa of pesca should be 





pe 
‘8. 
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restricted, and that in any case the appli 
Besa topeeitest each ipetce Saag 


was deawn up by him, or at least by one of his: 


Av. 9-96. | Here the writer took notice that excommunication! » 


wont of old to be used as a punishment, save for gr 


* | scandalous offences, and that on such occasions, in 


t,t 





the particular penance imposed by the ordinary, 
ation of the sentence was read in cathedrals | 
churches twico a year, He observed that for light 
excommunication was not used, save in the 
non-appearance in a cause ecclesiastical, or of dis 

@ sentence pronounced. For a remedy in these 
suggested that other means might be used less of 


‘| person after summons or sentence in the ece 

should continue forty days without appearing or 

then instead of being pares shook tt 
contomner of ¢ t 


Fics aeons toe 

Hionis ecelesiasticn capiendo, But still the. 
valuable paper left primitive usage unten 
instances, and advised that in all eases of great an 


oe eee punish 
and that for less ones suspension and 
the penalties. The manner also in | 





pecified: either by warrant directed from the] AP. 138). 
bishop to the sheriff or a justice for attaching and committing| 2 =" 
the offender, or by consigning him to prison under the direc- 
tion of the bishop himself, 

Subject of pe _ In addition to this attention bestowed upon 

nance introduesd. the highest censure of the Church, the subject 

of penance for open and scandalous sins was brought under the 
notice of this aynod. And that this part of ecclesiastical 
discipline might not abide as a mere shadow, but produce a 

good effect, leading sinners to amendment, and serving as a 
warning to other men, the archbishop himself, now restored to 
liberty, devised a form of penance, and laid it before the 
assembly, 

Fi According” to the archbishop’s proposal, a |*Stype's 
gene” ppl germon of homily, meet for the occasion, was to cree 
Ginter tee bo road, and during ite dolivery tho offender |\"%,2"™ 
= was to stand bareheaded, clad in a sheot or 

some other garb of distinction, on a board opposite to the 
pulpit, and raised a foot anda half at least from the church 

floor. Questions also were to be put to the penitent which 

he was to answer, touching the truth of the allegations 
against him, the grievousness of his offence, the divine punish 

ment incurred, and the evil example exhibited. Next he was 





might be commuted by a gift of 
if the offender appearing obstinate was 


subjects 
n the foundations * on which were laid some articles i 
agreed on synodically about five or six years subsequently, |Ss"vn, 


rr 

















convention of preachers now held in London. ‘The parliament 
was inclined to listen to their suggestions; but the queen in- 
terposed rightly, and would not permit puritan leaven to be 
introduced into the Chureh by such means. ‘The archbishop, 
indeed, addressed her majesty on the subject, in a letter 
deprecating parliamentary interference in matters which really 
were beyond their cognizance; and the queen proved her- 
self equal to the occasion* by restraining such abuses, 
On account of the archbishop’s constant attendance in parlia~ 
ment, which was rendered so necossary on the foregoing 
account, he appointed five bishops, his vieargeneral Dr. /.‘ 
Dunne, and Redman the prolocutor, as commissioners, with 
power to preside and to act in his place in the matter of 
continuations. 

Temporl wwsi- ‘The viears of the province early in the ses- 
— sions presented a petition’ to the synod for 
some steps to be taken favourable to their order in a pecu- 
niary point of view; and the subsidy of six shillings in the 
pound, payable in three years to the crown, was also agreed) 
to. 

Joba Hilton's The ancient right of the convocation to sum- 
beamed mon offenders against the ecclesiastical laws, 
and to try and punish heresy, was exercised in this synod. 
John Hilton, @ clerk, and one Thomas Shoveler were both* |" 
convened ; the former for blasphemy, the latter for having 
exercised the ministerial office not being in holy orders. ‘This 
Hilton had been imprisoned by the High Commision Court 
for his enormities; but was now brought before a tribunal 
which upon consideration carries with it a more primitive 
appearance, and accords more closely with the models of the 
early Christian Church. The accused came before the synod? 
four days after the order was made for his appearance, and 
confessed that in a sermon preached by him at S. Martin-in- 
the-Fields he had depraved the Bible, blasphemed our blessed 
Saviour, and, in fact, declared himself a heathen. His shock- 
ing opinions and impious tencts he however now abjared™ in Lt 
writing. Upon this submission the synod bid him no more af; nd 
hold nor teach such heresies and blasphomies. In addition to 
this admonition there was added the following penance: first, 
Cates et eee coves os Ue 





at, 
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1. 1984. | following Sunday, and stand with a faggot upon his shoulders 
ae er and secondly, that ho should make a 
recantation in S. Martin's church where Dr. Cotton was to 
deliver a sermon in the presence of the lower house of convo= | 
cation, and that he should not again presume himself to preach | 
or exercise his ministry without a special licence from the arch 
bishop. For the due performance” of this penance Hilton 
was bound undor a recognizance of 500f, to the crown. 
aide 53 Articles were alto passed in this eon 
pce hi vocation, and received full synodical sanction®. 
Their titles were of the tenour 
1. That fit mon? ts sda e tels rea 
ecclesiastical. 2. Of regulating the commutation 
penance, 3. Of moderating some indulgences for the cele | 
bration of holy matrimony without thrice asking the 
4, Cesccening the rotsing ast eealee ee 
about excommunication, 5. For restraining the 
benofices, 6, Concorning feos that are owing to the eeclesiag- | 
tical officers and their servants. 
‘To these was added a momorandum that each bishop 
inquire into the state of the clergy, and also into the 
the benefices within his diocese, and certify the same 
archbishop. It may be observed that these artic 
braced matters we have seen debated in 





‘This eynod™ was so busily engaged in Heer 
siastical business, that they held twenty sessions | a ] 
date of thoir assombly* and the 3ist of March, 7 
[which day the preceding artieles were confirmed 
‘the convocation then sitting at 8. Paul's. And su 
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the order of reading the Common Prayer, as appointed in the eee 
preface to that book; 2. to study weekly a chapter in the Old) ———~ 


and one in the New Testament, making notes thereon accord- 
ing to the direction of their ordinary; 3. to write quarterly a 
Latin exercise upon some topic in divinity to be selected by the 
bishop; 4. those, however, who could not reach to such & per- 
formance in Latin were allowed to make use of their mother 
tongue; and 5. these exercises were to be accounted for to 
the ordinary, or, at least, to some person appointed by him. 

A pwidon One other point only as regards. this cou- 
= vocation scems worthy of notice, which is that 
the synod directed * a petition to the queen against the bill 
then pending in parliament for the restraint of pluralities. 
‘This latter assembly, indeed, appears at this time to havo 
made great ondeavours to interforo in ecclesiastical matters. 
But it can hardly be supposed that the puritanical influences 
there at work were heartily directed to the extension and 
confirmation of the Church, notwithstanding some flimsy 
pretences of good will, The truth is that by covert means 
trenches were being opened from which it was hoped, as 


indeed came to pass, that the citadel might eventually be 
stormed and taken. The last? meeting of this synod before |7 Ser. 21. 
separation was held on May 21%, from which day the assembly |* 1583, 

was further continued, 
‘The northern and southern convocations wore | A.D. 1586, 
a smods of summoned to meet* on the same day, in the|* Cone. 





XI. Provin- 


autumn of 1586. It appears however that the a, 


Dit. 


northern synod on this occasion preceded the other in its finst oc. 16 


formal meeting, and therefore it is here placed first in order. 


York prorine ‘Che members* of the York provincial Synod |¢Cene. 


lal eynod. met in the cathedral of that province on the|i 

16th of October, Edwyn Sandys being still their metropolitan 5 

and the assembly was continued from time to time until 
Mareh 23, 1587 ».8. 

In the preface to their subsidy a address 

Sie Di ER RAINE aI era 

taken of the great advantages accruing to the: 

realm, both spiritually and temporally, from her majeaty’s 

pious government, and especially from the publication of the 

‘scriptures, the establishment of true religion, and the abolish- 


ere 














ALD. 586, 


Min Wie 
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ment of foreign jurisdiction. ‘The necessity of munitions of 
war for resisting the aggressions of enemies banded together 
not only for the oppression of this realm, but the oxtirpation of 
(true religion, was romarked upon; and therefore, as a pledge 
of good will, fidelity, and duty, a subsidy of six shillings was 
unanimously granted, in addition to an extra benevolence of 
three shillings in the pound. As regards this extra benevo- 
lence of three shillings in the pound, it is worthy of remark 


% that, in granting ® it, the synod addressed her majesty for a 


licence * to make synodical decrees for levying it; a request 
which, a8 might be expected‘, they readily obtained, and of 


‘ari |Which they availed themselves by passing thirteen eanons® 


/apecifieally directed to the object in hand, 


Pros’ and ‘The subject" of foos payable to the proctor 


pS |afficen fo. and other ecclesiastical officers was also con- 





sidered in this synod. Tt was agreed that all beneficed persons: 
above viears should pay two-pence in the pound (according to 
the exchequer valuation for firstfruits and tenths), and every 
viear whose benefice was of the value of 102 or more per 


moiety of this sum was to be retained by the proctor himself, 
Jand the her moiety divided equally between the registrar 

tof the synod, And those contributions were 

® the penalty of ecclesiastical censures, 


the usual preliminary business was transacted. 
Dr. Retin William Redman, archdeacon 

prolocutor, i 

was issued to five bishops, the prolocutor, Dr. 
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synod, The appointment of these gentlemen, consisting of 2a 
six deans, five archdencons, and three below that dogree, was) ———— 
unanimously assented to by the lower house, and the pro- 

locutor then gave directions that no member should 

without his clerical habit, and that sueh schedules of “refor= 

manda” as an, a had to bring forward should be handed 


Busines ofthe The synod being thus put into a position for 
arent, prosecution of business, the following were 
the chief matters transacted, An® examination was set on|»: 

foot respecting the ordination or institution of unworthy per- 
with a view to secure the reformation of such abuses, 

Orlers for the Orders? were also introduced for the bettor |» Sea. 19, 


eat 








fag ee increase of learning in the inferior ministers, and Er toe 
sles for more diligent preaching and catechising.| fe"! 
‘These were digested into seven heads. Among other things {lowe 
it? was here provided that every unlicensed preacher, under Sarees 
the degree of M.A. or B,C.L. shonld provide himself with a ion 
@ Latin or an English copy of Bullinger’s decades, and | 5°." Spm. it, B02, 
paper book; and that once a lay ho should read a chapter 


| ing notes of tho samo in his commonplace-book, which was 


to be submitted every quarter to the inspection of a neigh- 
bouring preachor appointed for the purpose. It was conceded, 
however, that the writer should not be obliged to travel to 
great distances in order to shew his notes; and to relieve 
from this necessity numerous examiners were to be appointed 
| through the country, who were to certify to the due perform- 
anee of the aforesaid exercises, and their certificates were 
to be returned through the archdeacons and other officials 
annually to the respective diocosans. Obedience more- 
over to these orders was to be enforced undor ecclosiastical 
censure. A proviso 1 was however added that the somewhat 
remarkable exercises above specified should be the only ones|” 
used within the southern province, This was evidently directed 
against any attempt to revive the “ prophesyings,” which in 
Archbishop Grindal’s time had been the cause of so much trou- 
ble and dissension, but which were now happily suppreased. 
peony It was also ordered that the catechism should 
he taught, and such ministers as were not. 
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A.D. 1586, | licensed preachers were now permitted to expound the points 
Jue Wiis. | contained in that manual of doctrine to theic parishioners, not 
oo however from the pulpit, but from the stalls only, Every 
Nei ike Seca ali la baci ae 
nually within the diocese in which his benefice lay; but if he 

had two bencfices, he was to preach cight sermons at each, 
And of those Ticeosod senha ait se ores 
pointed in each diocese, either by the bishop himeelf, 

least with his consent, whe wore to proach by course every’: 

day in the parishes of their neighbourhood where no licensed: 
preacher lived, so that there should be a sermon at Teast ance a 
quarter in every parish church, But the person whose chureh 
was thus furnished with a sermon was to find a dinner { 
preacher, and provénder for his horse, and, 


oeineb est maak synod, by which it 
N locas ob Neri ™ 
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| Schedule of "The schedule" of complaint presented to the 
‘Suibit"Sretiewr synod from the archdeaconry of Suffolk dis- 
Ser closes a still more lamentable state of abuse and: 
neglect. It sets forth that the holy communion was either| 7. 
not administered at all, or at best but in part observed ; that! 
_| the surplice was disearded, holy days neglected, the elements} 
‘delivered to communicants in posture, and that per-' 
sons took the freedom to call those “time servers" who con- 
'| formed to the proper usages of the Church. Tt declares more- 
over that disorderly conduct prevailed among some of the sti- 
'| pendiary preachers and curates, and that the questmen failed 
in the performance of their duty in making their preeentments. 
\Gretaecied A circumstance took place during the sessions 
decdonaf pre: of this synod which shews that at this time, in 
case of a disputed election of a clergy proc 

tor, the lower house of convocation was deomed the proper! 
tribunal for the decision of the’ controversy. A contested 


A.D. 1586, 
Elis, 

ees 
Sepia 


aie 


election had taken place in one part of the diocese ¥ of mibjoct, 


| Norwich, and a question had arisen whether Dr. John Dey or 
Mr. John Knewstubbs was the person duly returned as proc- 
tor. For the disentanglement of the difficulty three gentle- 
| men, viz, George Gardiner, dean of Norwich, Dr. John 
Walker, and Thomas Nuce, B.D,, were examined on oath’ 
tondered by the prolocutor as to the customs governing’ 
elections in the aforesaid diocese. Cortificatos also were 
| produced on the same subject under the hands of Mr. John 
Maplezden, archdeacon of Suffolk, and a notary public, toge- 
ther with a deposition of one Mr. Best. The whole of the 
evidence * went to prove that the practice had been for the 
clergy of the Sudbury and Suffolk archdeaconries to choose a 
proctor “alternis vicibus,” é¢. if the clergy of Sudbury chose: 
the proctor for one convocation the clergy of Suffolk chose 
for the next, and so they exercised this privilege in turns. It) 
‘moreover appeared that whon it was the turn of the clergy 
one of those archdeaconries to elect, the elergy of the other| 
neither received any summons to appear, nor were they held 
responsible ta contribute tawards the proctor’s expenses, 
It was farther proved that on ie pest occasion erase 
turn of the Sudbury archdeaconry to choose the proctor, but: 
that, notwithstanding this, twenty-seven clergy of the other 
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ZSe5,4 [when Mr, Knewstubbs appeared? before the lower house 
p lis, |to shew cause why he should be admitted as a member, | 
his case broke down, and the prolocutor adjudged Dr. Dey | | 
to be the lawful proctor, : 
Syn Aug | Right of curses Another point* was raised on this election 
Fe ee a Ti of tt respecting the right of curates in the diccoso of 
hi Norwich to vote for the clergy proctors, and it 
was sworn before the lower bouse that in the opinion of those: 
who took the votes at the election the Norwich curates 
seased no such privilege. This may be the case in that | 
diocese, but it is certainly no universal rule; for in the ancient 
diocese of Hereford curates have exereieed that right time 


the provincial Synod of Canterbury. ; 
It is somewhat romarkable that in this synod of 1586 there | 

was also a contested case respecting the proctor from tl 
part of the diocese of Norwich, which seems in this as well as 
in other matters to have been in a strange state or 
pk A |nization. The point, however, was* docided hy the h 
and did not come before the tribunal of the lower i 
pont Aig | partion’ in the last caso were Mr. West and Mr.’ 

‘The decision was in favour of the former gentleman. 
A.D.1987. | Agataidy gant- ‘The Canterbury Synod met 

ba recess (from Dec. 2) on the 17th of 





as hie assistants. As we have seen above tl 
Jonee, on account of the exigency of the times, 
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former amounting to six, the latter to three shillings in the eho 
pound. When the Canterbury clergy presented their benevo-| —— 

lence to her majesty, it was accompanied with a very dutiful 

address, signed with the archiepiscopal seal, in which they®|* 

took notice of the great benefit which the realm at large and) 251 

the clergy in particular derived from hor majesty’s clemoney Sn i 
and careful government, They acknowledged the great ex- 

penses which were imposed on her majesty by the enemies of| 

the gospel and the kingdom, and so in token of their duty 

and thankfulness they declared their joint consent in award- 

ing the pecuniary aids* above mentioned. As in the northern wage 
province, so here the clergy desired her majesty’s authority for| App, xxxill. 
making decrees to levy these contributions, and this authority 

was readily given by letters patent under the great seal. As) © Au. 

it was usual for the clorgy, when they made such grants, to add Creare 
requests for some royal favour desired, or to veck redress for) iJ", 
some injury received, so about® this time and probably on| 2. 
this occasion a petition at the request of the lower house was 
preferred by the bishops to the queen. 

A w This petition complained ! of the enmity shewn| + leo 
een by vulgar persons to the Church, of the hard|2h2'*" 
measure dealt out to spiritual guides, and of the harsh appli- 
cation of statute law to the detriment of ecclesiastics. Notice 
was taken of the pious and ready devotion with which Church 
dues were formerly paid a3 compared with the niggardly eon- 
tribution to the wants of the clergy in the prosent day; and 
80 the petition concluded by beseeching her majesty to look: 
with clemency on any irregularities, of which the clergy might 
ave been guilty, in those cases where they could not be 
justly charged with enormous offences. This request was so 
well received by her majesty, that an act of parliament! was $29 mh, 
era a granting © most gracious ® general free | sy 


eeaee Aflor the business! of the subsidy was settled |" 
ofthourhbishey. and the queen's thanks for it reported, the | 
archbishop™ encouraged the archdeacons to vigilance, made» sem. 7, 
some remarks on the enmity of the House of Commons, and 
exhorted the clergy to their duty ; and, on the other hand, the 

Jower house" requested the bishops to be circumspect in the ssa 
Bante peice ai th fee of iste ofa: 











four in number, Kaligivaelapsprers seo 
moetings, were formed, of which Warwick and Ny 
were respectively the head-quarters; and these p 
subscribed a book which they would fain have had 
on Churehmen, entitled “ The Holy Discipline of the 
described in the Word of God.” Travers was the 

and Thomas Cartwright's name, in the Warwick 
peared as the first subscriber. These contents: 
the gentry and sundry members of parliament to 
enterprise, and endeavoured to compass the depo 
bishops a4 corrupt, of the clergy as ignorant, and to « 
the use of the Common Prayer Book as sup 
bes Mild applications to the council and p 

first used in order to obtain these ends; but if st 
failed the more rugged expedients of force and vio 
intended; Jor some mecnbers at Seta 
might withstand the nit 
excommunication by the misietera af he ewe ti 
“th peopl ight punish im, and ho would esse 40 


Against such surprising and leveling priniples, me 
cially as some of them had found favour in the 
members of this synod felt it their duty to 
archbishop 4 himself, or at least some of his ¢ 
seems, made written observations on this 
lof “Holy Discipline,” as it was termed; 
time of the dissolution of this synod the 








xin) 





Thenrned takes ‘The title prefixed* to th 
open synod runs thus; * The 
of outward Church government exhibited in a bill and book 


‘the bill and book itself.” ‘The synod declared in the body of 
their address that they would make manifest the absurdity of 
the aforesaid production as regarded divinity (at least if’ any 
doubt could exist ‘in thoroyal mind on the subject) cither at the Sipps 
present moment or at any other time when her majesty might| yf" 
please to appoint, And, further, they take notice of the ex- Free tne 
treme peril both to her majesty’s person and the laws of the} lib. 
Jand which must onsue from the propagation of such tenets, 

‘The synod. ‘The last session” of this synod waa held at)» Ses. 14. 
twatka nye Westminster on the 24th of March, 1587 w.8. 
After prayers and the preconization of the lower house the 
prolocutor and clergy attended the archbishop and his suffra- 
gans in K. Henry VIL"schapel. On this occasion’ Archbishop | 8yn. Any 
Whitgift took notice of the absence of some of the members|"! 
cited, and of habits unbecoming the clerical character which 
prevailed among some clorgy of his province. For a redress of 
these abuses he warned the archdeacons to be vigilant in their 
office, and to invoke if needful the aid of the diocesan or the 
metropolitan, or even of the queen herself, lest any seandal 
should be brought on the doctrines af the gospel. His 
grace then exhibited a schedule of the names of such as were 
suspended from the celebration of divine offices and the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction on account of their contuma- 

s absence from the synod. These penalties" were, how-| = Cant. 
over, afterwards remitted ; and among others the Bishop of |" 
S. Asaph, who had incurred them, obtained the benefit of 
absolution, and so the assembly waa dissolved. 

Ziv, Peas ©. Tb" tro provincial s 
cn ef neously on the Sth of Feb, 1589 ».s. Tho a 

ats business of the northern synod appears to" 
have been confined to temporal matters, a subsidy having 
been unanimously? granted, but in the southern province some 
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adduced examples wide of the mark. and indulged in reason- he | 
ing altogether foreign to his purpose and proportionably incon- 
clusive. For instanee, the serjeant, in speaking of the Eng- 
lish nation, informed the queen that she was their “natural 

mother *,” thus bringing her majesty into « parental consan- ae 

| guinity with vast multitudes of persons quite incomprehensible, 

and withal using figure of speech not altogethor soomly to a 

virgin queen. Then the learned serjeant drew a parallel between 

and Q. Elizabeth on the one part and Agag and the 

a of Scots on the other: and moreover, together with other 

tural allusions, brought in the names of Jezebel and 

jah as applicable to the case of the latter princess. But 

‘upon consideration neither does the parallel hold good, nor are 

the examples adduced pertinent to the occasion, In fact 

‘nothing could be more unhappy or more unconvincing than 

Serjeant Puckering’s ossay on this oceasion; and bad hethought 

fit to confine himself to topics within his proper calling, his 

ae for good sense and for a competent aoe in 


‘ A 
eit 


ight pre 
ved by iin " 
pls held at Lambeth ; 


chamber, and the Jower house meeting in allt 
| chapel™ And, indeed, his illness #0 far increased that at one 
time he was confined to his room, when his official functions | in Steype's 
wore discharged by a committee of bishops. 
“Gene teolaa However, his grace appears to have in some 
| asties) boinae measure regained health, for we find that 
shortly afterwards® he called the lower clergy |« Ses. 12 
into his presence, pronounced? the absent contumacious, and |» suype's 
admoniehed those who were doubly beneficed to reaide alter- A a 
antely upon their cures, or, at least, if their residence was 
dispensed with, to provide worthy substitutes. 
He also moved the synod to make a con- 
forivocoueeud tibution for the support of two persons, lately 
Kook peiew.  Romixh priests, who had been converted to|+ 
the English Church. In accordance with hich, roqueet|*SP™ 
the lower clergy, after having returned to their house, con- eee x 
tributed’ forthwith 3/. 14s, 10d. for the objects of charity |ftis.”” 




















not likely to succeed ; and so under cover of effecting purposes Fr oa 
—— 


of general advantage they opened trenches at a dis- 

tance, hoping not unreasonably that time and labour might 

bring them in upon the fortress and ensure its destruction. 
Ono member, Mr, Damport, moved in the commons that 


the existing laws* were inadequately exercised by the eccle- whine 
b 


siastical authorities, and prayed a remedy. This gentleman, 
however, received a cheek from Secretary Wolley, who 
took notico that her majesty had sent down an express inhi- 
bition through the lord chancellor against the interference 
by that house with any ecclesiastical causes; whereupon Mr. 
Damport's paper was handed back to him by the speaker. 
Another member brought in a bill’ for the restraint of, 
pluralities. This proceeding carried a fairer face upon it; and 
if we could beliove that it was only intended to remove scan- 
dala from the Church, the memory of its mover might be 
entitled to more respect. But the characters of the gentle- 
men’ to whose management the bill was committed forbid 
such belief. And though this bill sank, another of the same 
tendeney received more support. It was introduced by 
‘Treasurer Knollis, and though opposed stoutly by Wolley and 
another member, it passed the commons. Less success, 


“Btrype's 
ie 


however, attended it in the lords, where it * also was swamped. | 5 Ste 
'This miscarriage of the parliamentary endeavours to inter- pa” 


fere in ecclesiastical affairs soems to have afflicted the puritan 


lamentation, And bocanse the quoon and her ministers did | Sun 


ministers so far a8 to set them upon some tragical® strains of |+ See tiger- 
My 


not choose to submit eeclesiastical matters to the eivil legis-| 


lature, one” of the malcontents took the freedom) to liken |» Rgerton. 


her majesty’s progress to parliament to the passage of Agrippa 


and Bernice “into® the place of hearing” at Qucsarca, sce ase 


The clergy were 80 nearly touched by the bill above men- = 


tioned, and so much afmid of consequences which might ensue, 
that they agreed in synod upon an address to her majesty 
upon the subject. 

‘Tha pysol de Their address craves the 


drut ber majenty against measures which ny vedi te ds | 


ou thesublecl to state of distressing want. It takes notice 


2 Treasurer Knollis, Mr, Morrioe, Mr, Beal, Sir R. Jermin, Sir. Hastings, |p. 
favourers of the Puritans. 
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forbidden by it to be pluralista, even though they do their 


are not restrained from multiplying impropriations which are 
served by under-qualified curates. ‘The inconveniences to 
eathedrals and the universities, the hindrances to religion, 
and the difficulties which her majesty herself would experience: 
should the bill become law, are also pressed ; and, in con 
‘clusion, Beza’s judgment on the matter in hand is animad- 
yerted upon: for this person had taken leave, though a foreigner 
| and labouring under strange misapprehensions, to set down his: 
| opinions * on the stato of our Church. 
shop Such was the chief business transacted in 
watt “this synod, but before it was finally dissolved 
| Sfaulsidlen the archbishop took oceasion to issue a letter‘ 
in somewhat sharp terms to some clergy who were behind 
| hand in the payment of their quota to the subsidies, and 
especially to the benevolence last granted. This backward- 
‘nose had caused complaints in parliament among those who 
at this time were forward i finding fault on all occasions, 
| when any clergyman was concerned ; and therefore the arch- 
| bishop, anxious to save the whole body from censure, which 
was only deserved by a few, dealt somewhat severely with the 
| defaulters, shewing the dangerous consequence of their con- 
duet, and assuring them that they might expect rigid measures 
if they continued incompliant. 
When the assembly was ready# to break up, the arch: 
bishop suspended absentees, and such as had departed 
without leave, among whom appears by name the Bishop 


| of Peterborough, as his grace’s commissioner, dissolved the 


of Lichfield; and on the® 2nd. of April, 1589, the Bishop 





synod, 


eal ponds 'o¢ bled in the year 1893? simultaneously on the 
Were 20th of Fel 


ten ageia renew. tical affairs, and to thie escent 
= urged by the out-door pressure of the dissatisfied 
and ever restless dissonters, 








duty personally or provide sufficient substitutes, yet the laity) 2 E 


ln bis 


Tho Canterbury! and York* Synods assem-| ' Cone, 
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Butdieckedby ‘The queen was however prudently apprelien- 


Ti, | Hie aveen sive of the miscarriages which would take place, 





and of the mischiefs which would inevitably ensue, if questions 
of divinity became the subjects of discussion in parliament, am 
assembly notoriously unfitted far such engagements, ‘To guard 
against any contingencies of this nature, when the customary 
request for liberty of speech was made by the speaker of the 
lower house, Sir E. Coke, then also solicitor-gencral, this answer 
was returned in the quecn’s name by Puckering®, at this thine 
lord keeper: “As to privilege of speech, it ia granted, but 
you must know what privilege you have: it is not a licenee for 
every one to speak what he lists, or to throw out every fancy 
that comes into his brain, but your privilege is to say ‘yea" or 
‘no. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, her majesty’s pleasure is, that if 
you perceive any idle heads that are hardy enough to run them 
selves upon danger, that will venture to meddle with reforming 
the Church and transforming the commonwealth, if any such 
bills are offered, her majesty’s pleasure is that you would not 
receive them, till they are viewed by those who it is fitter 
should conaider such things, and can better judge of them,” 
Notwithstanding this unmiztakeable and very noceesary diree- 
tion, some meddlers in the House of Commons introduced two 
bills on the subject of Church government, one* concerning 
subscriptions and offering of oaths, tho other concerning the 
penalty of imprisonment inflicted upon refusal. Sir Francis 
Knollis *, Mr. Morrice%, and Mr. Robert Beal *, a person who, 
sometimes misbehaved himself excessively, were the foremost 
champions of the puritan party, and exercised their powers of 
oratory against the received government of the Church; and not 
only #0, but the first of those gentlemen was so zealous in the 
cause, that he put himself to the pain of writing two letters’, 
one of extreme prolixity, to tho lord treasurer on the subject. 
Still the rights of the Church were vot without supporters : 
Mr. Dalton’, a very learned civilian, Dr. Lewon, and Sir John 
Wolley*, the queen's secretary, speaking to much purpose, 
against the bill introduced by Mr. Morrice, Mr, Dalton took: 
notice that this ill suggested dangers which did not really exist, 
that garrulity might conjure up mountains out of molehitls; 
jand he moreover drew a yery just and patent distinction, which 
‘appears howover to have cscaped the notice of his opponents, 
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between government ecclesiastieal and temporal. He con- bee 
eluded by expressing a backwardness to stir matters which her) "4 
majesty had expressly forbidden that house in the first in- 

stance to meddle with. As for Sir John Wolley”, he drove wii 
straight to the point, and opposed the whole proceeding as being | p. 

in contravention of her majesty's express directions, and these 

two gentlemen being reinforced in their arguments by Sir Ro- 

bert Cecil, the bill was not received by the house, but left in the 

hands of the speaker, who oxplained his position in this affair 

thus plainly tothe members: “ Upon my allegiance I arm con 

manded, if any such bill be exhibited, not to read it.” And thus 

this counsel, as it deserved, for the present came to nought. 


to the business transacted in the southern provincial synod’, fe 
which, as was said, mot at S. Paul's cathedral on the 20th of be. 

Feb, 1893 xs. 

Matonie are ee lee 
om chaplain, Dr. Andrews, so highly renowned for | 277.65 Me 
his eloquenee in the pulpit. His toxt was taken from Acts 

xx. 28, "Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the’ 

flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 

seers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased 

with his own blood.” The reverend preacher divided his dis- 
course* into three heads: Ist, he spoke on the meaning of the |* me 
words "take heed ;” 2ndly, he showod how oxtensive was thia tent 
duty; and Srdly, how diligently it ought to be practised, He |!” 8° 
prayed that the assembly might not be merely the ghost of a 
synod, in which nothing beyond the business of a subsidy 
should be transacted, and the members be then discharged, but 

that heed should be taken for the good of the flock, and that 

the shearing of them should not occupy all the attention, He: 
complained that many turned theology into a war of words, 

and the Church to a mere house of goesip; so that from the 

more mysterious doctrines being strangely omitted in preaching: 

the science of divinity did as it were uplift her hands in sup- 
plication for the remedy of such neglects. He reminiled those 

who would readily interpret bis meaning that any mismanage- 

ment on the part of a bishop was hailed as a triumph in| ~ 
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Temporal boi. In. this synod a grant of two subsidies to the 
sow tammacteds queen was agroed to® in both houses, and then | * 
the assombly proceeded to ecelesiastieal business, wie 

Fedaisaieny TWO papers f were brought before the synod :) Pi! 
business Arann one of questions and answers relative to the| Wine 
subject of marriage within the degrees of afli- 
, @ subject afterwards settled definitively by the ninety- 
ninth canon of 1603-4, The other paper contained orders to 
which the bishops had agreed, and which were directed to 
secure a more ready execution of the ecclesiastical laws, so 
as to repress disorders. This measure was probably taken as 
a means of preventing any just, causes of complaint on the part 
of that clamorous party in parliament now so ready to bring: 
accusations against the clergy. 
From this synod also# an address was di-|¢ Coe 





thelnduceure rected to the lord treasurer, signed by certain |e 


rit, 
fom tenet. doana and prebendaries of the cathedrals of tho j.377. 7" 
new foundations. For some ill-disposed persons had yexatiously wien, 
pretended that much of the revenues of those establishments | 
was derived from “concealed lands,” and therefore legally 
belonged to the crown. Archbishop Whitgift had endea 
voured to check such aggressions upon the clergy’s property, 
and had so far prevailed with the lord treasurer, that he had 
represented to the queen the injustice of any attempte to 
spoil those religious foundations which had been established 
by her father and brother. Being thus encouraged by the 
interference of tho archbishop and tho lord bofore mentioned, | 
a letter on the subject was addressed to the latter from the 
eonvocation-house, and was signed by fourteen of those + Mawde 18, 
clergymen * who were chiefly interested in its contents. bd 
The letter set forth that property had passed away from 
divers cathedral and collegiate churches for very slender con- 
siderations, so that the revenues were wastefully diverted 
from pious uses; and as the subscribers had learnt that his 
lordship had a due regard for such institutions, and had gone 
£0 far as to testify it in her majesty’s presonce, and moreover 





2 W James, Gabriel Goodman, Humphrey ‘Tyndal, Martin Heton, Thomas 
Nevyle, Will Resoan, Philip Bie, Tho. White, Hadeianus Sarevis, John Freake, 
Jo. Pratt, P Williams, Will. Wilson, Thomas Monforde—Conc. Mag. Brit, iy. 
au. Rr 
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yond the business connected with their subsidy, but in the 


southern synod, which was opened on this occasion with the) ———— 


usual solemmitica, many important affairs of an ecclesiastical 
character were transacted. 

Muschicroue ‘At may here be remarked by the way that a 
ese very mischievous practice had grown up in some 
members 29 = dioceses, by whieh the number of the members 
‘RenbahoyWale attending in the southern provincial synod was 
ihe diminished. It seems that in several eases deans 
and archdeacons had been returned as proctors for the clergy; 
but if persons who were members ex officio were also to hold 
the offices of elected members as well ax their own, it is cloar 
that the assembly would be deprived of its just proportions. 
To check this abuse Archbishop Whitgift, shortly after® the 
publication of his mandate for this synod, ordered a notice to 
be issued relative to the elections, in which he required his 
suffragans to premonish the clergy “that no dean or arch- 
deacon be chosen proctor for the elergy.” 

fibelenate In the fourth session * of this synod tho arch- 
a suve- bishop summoned the prolocutor! and the clergy 
° to the upper house, and laid before them a ache- 


dule of disorders in the Church. This schedule* referred |"yr9"™ 


to—1. ministers’ excessive apparel; 2. prebendaries’ neglects |',!\! 


in cathedrals; 9. disorderly marriages; 4. divorees slightly 
passed; 5. multitude of somners; 6. convening men by in- 
formation of somners without due presentments by church= 
wardens; 7. somners farming their places; 8, an inquiry into 
the number of somners heretofore, and how many there should 
be in each diocese. 


On the same day* a schedule was brought in by the Bishop™ |"Se«, 
of Bath and Wells, with a view to establish a more correct |* 


method of keeping the register-books of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials. The tenour of this schedule was that injunc- 
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nouncing recusants and excommunicate persons: 9. of mode-| A.D, 1598 
rating the commutation of solemn penance; 10, of fees duc |= 


to ecclesiastical officers; 11. of reforming the excesses of 
apparitors; 12, of committing to safe keeping the registers 


in churches. And to these was, moreover, appended" a form es 


in which marriage licences were in future to be granted. 
‘These constitutions! having been synodically ratified, were 


confirmed by the queen's letters patent’, which were exhibited |) 4. 


hy the archbishop * himself in the aynod in the twenty-third 


session, As regards their contents gencrally, it is clear that 
some of their regulations were founded upon the "canons of| 
1584, and that another was in accordance with the schedule’ ne 


brought in by the Bishop of Bath and Wells at the fourth 


seasion of the present synod. This assembly, having been|" 


continued through twenty-cight sessions, was dissolved on the 
10th of February, 1598 ».8. 
"The last provincial synods held daring this 


ati Prot, 
synod 


by ef reign met in October, 1601. The Canterbury 

3 Synod assembled ™" on the 18th, and the York 
Synod on the 28th" of that month. But as no ecclesiastical 
business is recorded in the procecdings of the latter, we 
anay pass to the consideration of the history of the southern 


The Canterbury Synod mot at S. Paul's 
cathedral, and the usual service was performed, 
. William ® Barlow, one of her majesty" chaplains, after- 


wards Bishop of Rochester, and more lately Bishop of Lincoln, |. x 


officiating as preacher. His sermon was upon this text, 
“Occupy? till 1 ceme.” 
The gentleman chosen as prolocutor of the 





sutle yore lower houso was Matthow® Sutcliffe, LL.D.,|¢n ite 


dean of Exeter. 
‘Synodicat buie In the fifth and sixth’ sessions a grant 
four subsidies was made and formally ratified. 


No constitutions were now enacted. ihe assembly, however, Los 
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A.D. 1601. Jack o octet cont stone aa 
rei churehwarden’s presentment or other just inquisition; 2. to 
take order that ecclesiastical judges hold not 
, | courts, nor oftenor than once in five weeks ; 3. that chancellors | 
and officials call not men to several courts for the same fault; 
4 to bare yest bet once; not guactey DOe ee 
5. to take care that the curates of non-residents 
persons and have good allowances; 6: acd thet ee 
chancellors grant licences for marriage. a 
Such prudence did this archbishop shew in bis tancienpeuaaat 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and in the measures 
to silence the clamours and disable the attacks of 
‘ereasing party in parliarnent,and cone ish wae Sh 
posed towards the Church and clergy. 
“The synod die: On the Ast of December” this synod, avg | 
sete 7 gat through eighteen sessions, was dissolved; 
isd Ing the which sed under esdeney of Ache 
. Soy Whig cio te an 

. Death ‘That monarch’ euul® panned into’ the: Silat 
tld world on the 24th of March, 1803.8, Arch 
bishop Whitgift attended her in her last moments, and de- 

6 became a Christian, to divest her mind af 


| and bid her fix her thoughts upon God. 
To such seasonable advice she answered that she did so, and 
‘that her thoughts did not wander from God. As a sign that 
this was truly the case, she lifted op ber hands and eyes 
towards heaven, and shortly after her spirit returned to His 


who gave it. 
“ Upon the bead of he eae oa 
ip Whitgift placed the erown of 
land on the 23th of July, 1603. ‘This king was well 
towards bringing the ecclesiastical law of England into a 
definite and compendious code. He also desired that a con- 
ference should be held between the | 











monious agreement might ensue between 

English Church and the Presbyterian sehisn 
hoping that matters connected with the 

generally might be placed on a sati 
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was the origin of the Hampton Court* conference; but as 


this assembly does not fall within the scope of our present | <7" 


inquiry, it must suffice thus to mention it only. In conse-|} 


quence of the proceedings which there took place no satisfac- 


tory conclusions were arrived at: nor, indeed, could any happy |2 


issue have been reasonably expected. 
xx pam or Before the assembly of the next. provincial 
ArchtitopWhi- synods in England Archbishop Whitgift was no 
ue more. Going in his barge to Fulham to meet 
some of his suffragans and judges of his courts, in order to con- 
sult on ecclesiastical affairs, he caught a cold from which he 
never recovered. When on his death-bed it is said that these 


words expressed his readiness to depart: “Now, O Lord, |* Steps 


my soul is lifted up, that I die in a time wherein I had rather 
give up to God an account of my bishopric than any longer 
to exercise it among men.” The archbishop gradually and 
peacefully sunk to his rest on the 29th of February, 1604 N.s.; 
his last expressions’ intimating that which lay nearest to his 
heart, as from his expiring lips these words were heard,— 


“ Pro Ecclesia Dei.” 




















cHar, xiv.) 


—Dr, James's motion for an investigation of MSS, &e,—A party in this eynod 
leaning towards Calvinism, XIV, Provineinl synods of 1026 x.s.—1. Cantor« 
‘buy Synod—Dr, Donne prolocutor ngain—Bishop Goodman's sermon—2. 
York Synod—Debate on the subject of prosios, XV. Provincial eynods 
1620 x.8—1, York Synod, Archbishop Matthews dies—2, 


done, XVL Accession of Archbishop Samuel Haranet to the see of York, 
XVM. York provincial Synod, XVII House of Commons aifects synodical 
functions—Mr. Pym vouchos the Lambeth articles for the doctrine of the 
Chareb of England—Such proceedings of dangerous consequence. XIX. Death 
of Archbishop Abbot and accession of Archbishop Laud to the ree of Canter 
bary—Somewhnt of tho tnttor prolato’s charactor. XX. Intermission of synod 
ond porliaments in England. XXL. Provincial synods of April 1640-1, Can 
terbury Synod—Dr. Turner's sermou—Formal business transacted—De. Richart 
Steward prolocutar—Confirmation of the prolocutor—Archbishop Laud's speech 
introducing royal Hicouce to onsct canons—Sundry heads of eynodical business— 
Question arises whether on a dissolution of parliament the provincial synods are 
digsolvod as 8 mattor of cours—This question determined in the negative by: 
members of the learned profession—A second royal licence to onset canons 
issued—Iiotous mob thresten in vain Lambeth palnoe and the conyocation- 
howso—Tho synod again settles to bustnoxs—Tho king desires the synod to 
proceed with onorgy—Sundry heads of business tranmoted—'Tho seventeen 
‘anons of 1640—Some opposition to thom in the upper house—Some heats in 
the lower house-—The Archdescon of Huntingdon misbehaves himself remark» 
ably—The seventeon canons of 1640 conetuded in the eynod—Bishop Goosrman 
tubseribes reluctantly—The synod dissolvel—2. York Synod—Sccond royal 
licence to ennct canons received—Dr. Wickam prolocutor— Seventeen canons 
‘of 1640 ratifiod by this synod—"Tho synod dissolves. XXIT. The seventeen 
canons of 1640 confirmed ly royal letters patent—Popular outery against those 


‘ogainst the seventeen canons Intely enscted—Sundry heads of synodical busines 
—This synod ended amid confusions of Church and State, XXIV, Parliament 
of November, 1649— House of Commons attacks the note of the tate provincial 
synods — Passes resolutions against the seventeen canons—But the House of 
‘Commons here prested somewhat hard upon the English constitution of that 
‘age—The canons of 1640 stand on the same footing as those of 1004. XXV. 
Imprisonment of Archbishop Laud. 


Endure ¥ ke bpliv ani memivric barepay—Sorn, Ud. Tyr. 80, 
% Ambiguil sed lego loci jucot invin secs. 


Sic male dizer, sullopue exept in ures 
‘Hane partom."—Luve. Paars. ix. 307. 810-11. 


1, Unekte ‘The ambiguous and 


iia which the canon law a ee 
certainly demands consideration on the part. 
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jurisprudence, embracing a large number of causes, and more-| 4.0. 1004, 
over occasionally engaging considerable attention on the part) —“""S 
of the learned profession, should appear upon the national re- 
cords in an amphibious character; no legal adviser, however 
deeply skilled in the mysteries of his calling, being in a con- 





LIST OF INOLIEM #YNODE, A. 1604—1640—coutinned. 
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| sible, and so prepared for the new monarch's siguat 
80 pressing was this business that the Synod of Canterbury 
| proceeded with it, as we shall see, almost immediately after 
_ the death of Archbishop Whitgift, and before another metro- 
| Politan was appointed. 
1 Provincia ‘The two provincial synods wore summoned to 
ods of 1004 meet at S. ‘Paula cathedral and at. York re 
spectively ® on the 20th of March, 1604 ws. 
But since no records of ecclesiastien! business as transacted at | 2%, 
York remain, we will proceed at once to the consideration of 
She apt ti ponthernt wynod 
vefanterary By ‘The* Canterbury Synod assembled on the 
Mepanpolotan This eynod is said, by a learned! 
| ihe aneictio > tanabeks hese ha See Sag 
| mour in the intorval after Whitgift's! death, and before Ban- | 4x» 
eroft’s romoval® to Canterbury.” And this being the case 
a royal writ was directed to the ‘and chapter of Canter. 
bury, as guardians of the spiritualties during the vacaney of 
_ the see, directing them to convene the provineial synod. On 
the first day of assembly there being, I presume, no sermon, 
as the appointment of the prea her always resides with the 
metropolitan, the namos™ of the members were called over 
and then the royal writ" was read; and algo the commission ® 
givon by the dean and chapter of Canterbury to Richard | 
Baneroft, bishop of London, empowering him to preside in 
the synod. 
{ Dr. Ris yo In the election of their prolocutor the choice 3"! 
of the clergy fell on Dr. Rayis, who was pre- 
sented to the bishops and confirmed in his office on the 
| 28rd” of March. 
| The most important act of this synod was: 
srs nt tho enactment of the canons of 1603-4. This 
whole subject, however, as requiring the chief 
consideration, shall be Jeft to the last; and we will first 
glance at the other matters which occupied the assembly, 
taking them in the order of time as they oceurred, Letters * 
were received by the synod from the king, who desired that: 
a collection should be hastened for the relief of the town of 
Geneva. A committee’ of bishops was appointed by Bishop 
Pancroft', the president, to confer with the speaker and other 


£25; 
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dient, and conform before the ensuing feast of S. John the Fakes 4 

pee al 
ME 

ticles 


again ratified, 


the case"! in 1563 and 1571: See 
the document with the subscriptions now appended should 
be kept by the poles Deeg ee 
on the _ “debate also took place* among the mem-|+ seu 17, 

sitet the cs hers, probably with reference to the thirtieth of] ® 

bm the canons now under the consideration of the 
synod, on the subject of the cross‘ in baptism, that sign of |/ Susp 
holy power which marks our enrolment under the banner of |" 
the heavenly King; but one which scoma, notwithstanding, on 
this occasion as well as on others, to have been a cause of 
offence to such as are ashamed £, I will not say to confess the |§ See Con. 
faith of Christ crucified, but at any rate to honour the very 
significant emblem of our Saviour's passion. 


At* this time, also, the convocational privi- |S 19 


Convocstional May 30, 


allowed ; but this subject has been once for all i 


treated! before, and may here be dismissed. ‘Aut 
Bock A controversy *, which had been conducted 
tli” in the time of Archbishop Whitgift by Hugh| si 

Retina rie alana 

this time revived. The subject of it was the nature of Christ's 

descent into hell. This mysterious doctrine waa now treated of |f Unde 

in an anonymous pamphlet, entitled “ Limbo-Mastix,” in which mmol, 

the writer undertook to prove ‘that Ohrist descended not in| ss ant 

soul to hell to deliver the Fathers from thence.” But not |iwa 

only did this writer thus oxerciso himself in matters which 

wore too deep for him; he further thought fit to dedicate his 

performance to the parliamont—an odd patron one would ima~ 

gine for such a work—and then took leave to call “upon that 

body, in conjunction with his majesty, to reform the doctrine |1¢9et. Spm. 

and discipline of the Clurch.” The doctrinal part of this™|2 

iol roksan sare 6 bane eed cada mien 

highly exeeptionable manner; its real intention, however, was, 

to set up the parliament as a court of last resort, in matters | 

seek th po te Recline. the Char nigh Ugeaare 


Iriilge_of frye lege of freedom from arrest was claimed! and =a 
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firmed, and “dolivered from the hands ofthe Rar tothe care AD Leoe. 
of tho printers,” (tess 

These eanons having been confirmed by letters patent 
under the great seal, were published with this title, “ Con 
atitutions* and Canons ecclesiastical treated upon by the Biskop ebvon'e 
of London, president of the convocation for the province of ys! 
Canterbury, and the rest of the bishops and clergy of the said 
province; and agreed upon with the king's majesty’s licence, in 
their synod begun at London anno Dom. 1603, and in the year 
of the reign of our soveraign Lord Jasmies, by the grace of God, 

| King of England, France, and Ireland, the first, and of Seot- 
land the thirty-seventh.” 

They run to the number* one hundred and forty-one, am 
are divided into fourteen heatls :— 

1. Of the Chureh of England. 

2. Of divine service and administration of the sacraments. 

3, Of ministers, their ordination, function, and charge. 

4. Of achoolmasters, 

5. Of things appertaining to churches. 

6. Of churchwardens, questmen, and sidesmen or assistants. 

7. Of parish clerke. 

8. Of ecclesiastical courts belonging to the archbishop’s 
jurisdiction. 

9. Of ecclesiastical courts belonging to the jurisdiction of 
Dishops and archdeacons, and the proceedings in them. 

10. Of judges ecclesiastical and their surrogates, 





14. Of the authority of aynoda, 

Beck Now as regards the ecclesiastical authority of 
feet bo} this code it seems indisputable; for these canons: 
| Semel were fully ratified at this time in the provincial /,Com5, 
Synod of Canterbury, and® shortly after in that® of York, hin 
thus obtaining undoubted synodical power throughout the two} pp €or 
English provinces. They were thus confirmed by the acts of Sing 
tha Church of England, and eo their juriediction, at’ lene [hat ad 
the conscientious forum, over her members appears 

i airs So ee ee 
mon note seni ee ee 
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Charles 11. the Court of Queon’s Bench decided | “=e © 


earned ju 
Gmentfece 


Oricon af For example, in the thirtieth year Of K.} uD toa 
i 


. that these canona “are gooil* by the statute 25 |7 Gites 
Hen, VIIL, so? long ax they do not impugn the common law | 13. ot 
or the prerogative-royal.”  Chief-justice Vanghan's judgment! Pope 
is to the same purpose : “A lawful canon,” said he, ‘is: the a 
law of the kingdom as well as an act of parliament, and what-|"\@ ole 
ever is the law of the kingdom is as much the law as any thing 
else that ia so, for what is law doth not ‘suscipere magia aut 
minus." Then, on the other hand, at a later period of our 
history Lord Chief-justice Holt observed: “Tis very plain | +r of & 
that all the clergy are bound by the canons confirmed by the| tury (car. 
king, butthey must be confirmed hy parliament tobind the Inity.”| amuiveas. 
And Chief-justice Lord Hardwicke thus gave the united judy. 
ment* of the Court of Queen's Bench at a still later time on| ratiddiewn 
this subject, when he said’, We are all of opinion that proprio] tii” 
vigore the canons of 1603 do not bind the laity, I say! {hum' 
proprio vigore, because some of them are only declaratory of| ;POr 
the ancient canon law.” Lastly, Sir William Blackstono| socation, »- 
has proceeded to disable the authority of this code, even to’ Baro acl 
a still greater extent than the two learned persons last men-|‘*"** 
tioned, and thus writes of these canons, “ Where" they are not Can 
merely declaratory of the ancient eanon law, but are intro- 
duetory of new regulations, they do not bind the laity, what- 
ever regard the clergy may think proper to pay them.” 

But with all deference to the momory of that learnod jndge, 
this language, suggesting an option on the part of the clergy to: 
obey or disobey at their pleasure, falls yery far short of the ox~ 
igeney of the case, and ia, moreover, altogether contradicted by 
present practice, For example, to suggest one point only at this 
time. Were any conscientious clergyman now to refuse Chris- 
tian burial to some heretic’, or coffer at the holy sacrament, ies 
or notorious profligate, he would very probably find to his cost, 
that the learned commentator's language, ax regards the sixty- 
eighth canon at least, hardly rises to the significance of such an 
occasion, The clergy’s choice is limited in such matters by a re- 
etraint somewhat more extensive than that assigned above, viz. 
the regard which they may think proper to pay to theee canons. 

Tt cannot, 1 euppose, be reasonably doubted that, at the: 
time of the publication of the eanons of 1603-4, the union of 
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the latter case upon the clergy only,” with perhaps the addi- eae 
tion of those laymen? who are officially connected with eecle-| ——" 

siastical courts, and’ also of auch laymen as undertake the| Sat ax 
office of churchwardens, But it mnst. not be forgotten that, |? 0 == 
over and above this code. there is another branch of canon law 
statutably binding on all, both clergy and laity. To arrive how- 

ever at a clear conception of its extent and bearings, some 

careful researches and archmological lore seem no more than 


firet what is the old papal canon upon any point, “and* then to 
find out how far the samo was received here in England before, Marie. 
the statute (25 Hen. VIII. e. 19) was enacted, a.p. 1534, and)! Het. 
then" ts compare the'eame with the common Maw, anid with tha]| leu Lav, 
statute law, and with the law concerning the king's prerogative Shia 
(which is also part of the common law) ;” and from thence, mene 
after these somewhat laborious investigations, will come out 
the law by which Englishmen at this day are bound, and whieh 
the superior courts, in accordance with the statutes” of this ce 
realm, would on proper applications be bound to enforce. Such} Elie, 1. 
a state of uncertainty, doubt, and miserable perplexity can 
hardly recommend itself to any reazonable man, And it cer- 
tainly does seem little creditable to the common sense of this 
nation that any delays should be interposed to placing a neces- 
sary branch of aw in this land on a more satisfactory footing. 
by means of proper constitutional authorities, that is, by the 
conjoint jurisdiction appertaining to the synods of the Church, 
the sovereign, and the parliament. 
Tt was remarked in a former chapter that the |s See ¢ 

Prayer Book, as revised a. p, 1559, did not at that: ms 

time receive the formal sanction of our provincial |" 
synods, This defect, however, for it must be so considered, 
‘was now removed upon the enactment of the canons of 1603-4. 
For the die consideration of this point we must take a 
step backwards. Tn the Hampton Court conference, which 4g Goh 
our subject did not lead us to consider in detail, many | Sia, 


exceptions had been lately taken against the Prayor Book 
then reeeived, i.¢. the book of 1559. And although moet of the 
querulous complaints urged were at the time overruled, yet 
for the sake of bringing the work to an unexceptionable 
standard and of disabling any reasonable seraples, a few alter- 
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received full synodical sanctions by the canons of L603~4, lately ate 
under consideration, This sanction was imparted by the fourth, | —.—= 

sixth, fourteenth, thirty-sixth, and cightieth of those canons. 
And as soon as their own synodical authority was established 

by both provinces, which is an indisputable fact, the present 
alterations in the Prayer Book received the formal approba-|"" 

tion of the whole English Church ; and so the entire book, as 

printed at this time, became the service book of this nation, 
subject, 80 fur as proper ccelesiastical sanctions arc concerned, 

neithor to just cavil nor reasonable exception. 

‘The provineial Synod of Canterbury having dispatched the 
important business above alluded to, broke up on the 9th of £6» 
July, 1604, two days after the rising of the parliament. 

UT. Putiament As regards the parliament” which met Marels| "ume, 
of 1004s. 19, 1604 »,8., acourse with the provincial synod | 49%. 
last under consideration, some acts were passed affecting the 
‘Church. 

One statute! was passed for disabling the crown from re- 
ceiving conveyances of the estates of spiritual prelates; an|” 
act, it would seem, no more than necessary, considering the 
havoc which had been made of Church property in the kate 
reign, to say nothing of the sacrilegious plunders previously 
committed by K, Henry VIII. and the courtiers of K, Ed- 
ward VI, Por it has been a query with some “whether! |! 
settling a perpetuity of poverty upon the Church” might not 
be “much more prejudicial than fire and faggot; whether’ 
destroying bishopries is not a much greater hardship than 
destroying bishops, because this soverity affects succession 
| and reaches down to future ages;” and whether, “as the 
world goes, it is not more easy to recruit bishops than the 
revenues to support them.” However, this statute was di- 
rected against such abuses, and thus those who had neither: 
hopesty or courage to defend sacred deposits committed to’ 


aad the work shortly after lerved from the press of Rarker. A royal 

for its use was signed * March 6, 1604 s.0, But hero it is to be observed that the 
date of tho iutrxaction of this revived service took into exch province and dicente, 
in accordance with primitive practice, was loft respectively f to the metropolitaey 
and their #alfregans. 








© Conn, Mag. Brit. iv. 378. 4 Cone, Mage Beit, be. 378. 
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: In the Canterbury and York provincial Synods | 4.1. 1604. 
eyniu ot" Sows which wore continued™ to Feb. 8, ae! ag eee: 
7, it does not appear that active business was |yf°2"%i, 
‘entered upon. ‘Those, however, which met in the auturan of | 
that year, viz. on November 6 and November { respectively, 
will require some careful consideration, 

Leeroy On the Sth* day of November, 1605, that 
Syd, parliament was summoned to meet which so 
narrowly escaped being blown up by gunpowder *™", The Can- 
terbury Synod meeting acourse with it assembled * on the 
following day?. ‘The now archbishop, Bancroft, at tho first | Cong ” 
meeting of the xynod* recommended Dr. Overall, dean of lie ft 
S. Paul's, as prolocutor, in the room of Dr. Ravis, lately Pads 
promoted to the see of Gloucester. The synod was thence 
adjourned” to Westminster Abbey, where a meeting® was 
held the following week, November 13. 

“Ariculicter — It was, I presume, on this Inst day that an | 07, 
pihtuel cei’ agreement was come to in the synod 
Jnlgee. a representation to be made by the archbishop 
to the lords of the privy council “in the* name of the whole a 
clergy.” For it is matter of* history that in Michaelmas term | iv. 
this year* “certain articles of abuses, which are desired to be 
reformed in granting ® of prohibitions,” were exhibited asf 
* Articuli cleri” against the judges of the common law courts, |) 
who it seems were now over forward in directing prohibi- 
tions against the courts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. And as |” 
these articles ran in the name of “the whole clergy,” it seems 
pretty plain that they must have had synodical sanction, and, | j,"%7, 
if so, that that sanction must have been accorded in this | 57) 
session |, for it was the! only session held in Michaelmas term |+ 
this year after the first assembly of the synod. Moreover we | stare. 507. 
find in the following year this subject introduced into the 
synod with a very satisfactory event; for the archbishop ac- | #!* 
quainted * the lower house “that tho! king hath consented to) Ss 
put a restraint on prohibitions;” and so thess articles of the) isis = 
clergy soom to havo met with sufficiont success, at least for a pris 
season”. ‘See Conk. 

But whether they were agreed upon in synod on Nov, 13.) S206. 58% 
1605, or on some other occasion, it is certain that Archbishop es where 
Baneroft did exhibit these articles in Michaelmas term of this the nine. 
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was his aim. And as the constitution of England has never Pay 
supposed that the study of the learned profession would 70" 
altogether emancipate its members from such frailties as are 
common to the rest of mankind, specifie* statutes have been |» 8 Rich. 1. 
made to relieve our judges, as far as may be, from every pos- | 1a Hen. Iv, 
sible temptation in this respect ES 

Tn Gine, the answers of the judges upon these articles of the | V's + 
clergy must be looked upon as rejoinders in the suit, rather than 
judgments from the bench. ‘The learned pereons who delivered 
themeclves in favour of their own privilege and jurisdiction 
wore clearly intereated parties in the case, And eo the ro- 
mantic bulic to which Sic E. Coke has swellod their replies, 
as of * the highest authority in law,” is every way mysterious 
and no way satisfactory. In truth, it was unjust that either 
side should make a claim to rule the point. Such a cause could 
only be fairly decided by an unprejudiced tribunal impartially 
weighing the intrinsic merits of the case, And as an histo- 
tical fact the king did promise to put a reatraint on these pro- 
hibitions ; and this promixe was, a8 bofore remarked, signi- 
fiod" by Archbishop Bancroft to the lower house of the 
beret) Synod subsequently, on the 2Ist of November, | sya’ 





Overstt’s eons After the continuation from Nov. 13, 1605, 
rwsasion ook the Canterbury Synod met again® on the 22nd¢|* 
of January, 1606 ».s., at Westminster Abbey. The prenent- 
ation of Dr, Overall as prolocutor took place on that day; 
and two days® afterwards the archbishop delivered a book, 
drawn up concerning the state of the Church, and desired 
both houses to take copies and consult about it. 

It would, of course, be impossible here to go into the detail of 
this work; afew words on the subject must suffice. Tt is now 
known under the name of “ The Coneocation Book of xpevi.;" 
or “Bishop Overall's Convocation Book concerning the Govern- 
ment of God's Catholic Church, aud the Kingdoms of the whole 
World.” The work is divided into three books: the first con- 
taining thirty-six chapters; the second containing eleven; and | 
the third thirtoon. The object of the work was to discuss 
and settle the origin of occlesinstical and civil polity, to|s vie. Vide pot 
refute the claims of papal supremacy set forth by Sanders, and|* 
to counteract the doctrines upon secular government promul- 
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letter his majesty, though owning himself “ unus gregis in SDilorg, 
Ecclesia,” seems to shew too little respect to the voice of the| = 

burch, and dwells more on polities than religion. ‘The former 

subject, which appears all along to have been uppermost in 

the royal mind, was probably connected with some pecuniary 
considerations touching the repayment of loans which had 

been made to the united provinces, and for which Brill and 
Flushing had been handed over as securities to Q. Elizabeth. 

His majesty has not escaped® suspicion of doublo-dealing |» Seo *1ave 
in this matter; but however this may be he seems to have | Cone." p. 
been peculiarly sensitive as to any one’s dipping into the|™ 
“secrets of government ;” for he desires his correspondent. 

not to meddle any more in so thorny a business. In con- 

clusion there is a pasenge written in the king's” own hand,|* s Orne. fn 
in which his majesty brings in a metaphor taken from “ edge| iy. 
tools,” and from “that weapon that’s said to cut with one 
edge and cure with the other.” But the royal style becomes: 
here somewhat porplexed, and the lines of the parallel are not’ 
altogether clear at first sight. Thus though the king had Dane Sot 


| sent down his licence to the Canterbury Synod for the enact- Woe 


ment of canons on the subject under view, his majesty’s mind|{'7™* doi. 
appears to have undergone some subsequent change, and so the | %7- 

final ratification * of this synodical performance was withheld, conan 

tea: _ 12 addition to the business above specified | eer") vit” 
ex spetalat there is not much historical matter recorded as 
ap] to this synod; suchas there* is may |« Seo 

be put together in a briefspace. Both houses of the synod were 92?" 
‘on one occasion * united ; the lower house * having been called |? Y 
up to be present when one Cartwright appeared before the] Fel. 

upper, This person had killed a clergyman, and having ob-| s see 


| tained the king’s pardon now came to ask pardon also, and|iii2 


to request absolution, from the bishops. As, however, he had 
not brought with him the document which signified the royal 
forgiveness, he waa dismissed for the present for the further 
consideration of his petition. 

Four® subsidies * extending over five years were agrood* ake 





* Four subwidies of four shillings nt cleven payments half-yeatly, eighteon pence Pay 
for ton payments, and the oloventh twelve ponce. The first payment to be Octo- | Mar 
ber 2, 1006; the last payment October 2, 1613, that is, for five years—Steype's 
Ann, fr. 30m, 
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We must now retrace our steps in point of! 4.n. 
EAL ag time. The York provincial Synod assembling ~—S""" oe 
acourse with that whieh we have just considered met! on the oec=a 
9th of November’, 1605. ‘This synod will require some eare-|iy "fan 
ful consideration, as it gave the eanction of the northern pro- 
vince to the canons of 1603-4, and to the first part, at least, af| 
“ Overalls Convocation Book.” 

The* synod met on the day above mentioned, and was con- Pit 
tinued to December 3 by the commissioners of Archbishop 
Matthew Hutton, who was then declining towards the end of | an. 
his life, and dying soon after entered upon a better; at least 
we may justly hope so, for he was a prelate! not of learning Py 
only but of exemplary character, and moroover of a pious 
disposition, as is tostified by his charitable bequests. By; 
the death of their president the assombly was left: somewhat 
in disorder™, and this was the more unfortunate, as very 
important business was about to come before it. However, Fe 
the office of president was discharged, as we shall presently 
see, by another, and so the business referred to was brought 
| to a satisfactory conclusion, 

oral Noone Ut is necessary here to remark that, after the 
for Cuasting © canons of 1603-+ were enacted ® by the Canter 
syd. bury Synod, in the royal ratifieation * appended 
to them his majesty K. James I. had commanded that they 
should “be diligently? observed, executed, and equally kept 
by all our loving subjects of this our kingdom, both within 
the province of Canterbury and York.” Now considering 
that those canons had not been at that time even viewed, 
much less sanctioned by the northern province, his majesty 
appears for the moment both to have disabled the jurisdiction 
of the York Synod, and to have overstepped the just bounda- 
riex of the rogale in a very undistinguishing way. Q. Eli- 
zabeth had indeed acted on occasions * in the like manner, phate 
but then her confirmations of the acts of the southern synod Ea 
were extended’ no farther than for her own life; the present Hermirig 
confirmation on the other hand was intended (whatever may #4." 
have been the event) to reach to posterity and prevail in per 
petuity, And thus, though the northern synod had moro 

® Wake gives the date ns Nov. 6.—State, 507. ‘The date as givun in Cone. 


‘Mag. Brit, is here followed. 
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maint.on record’ ave ‘appended: in ithe stole, for ft: poumend | yD. tDe, 

more than necestary that historical proof of this proceeding) — 5 

should be given as definitely as possible, considering the very 

high authority on whieh it has been lately stated in the House 

of Lords that the canons of 1603-4 “ were nevor submitted to 

the province of York*;” and considering, moreover, that 

such a surprising announcement drew forth the consenting 

cheers of the upper house of our imperial legislature, But 

all this notwithstanding, the documents connected with this 

ratification, of the canons of 1603-4 by. the northern, synod) 

are as definite* as can be imagined. Ror, 

How Gr Over. ‘The York Synod, in addition to the ratifiea- Ne, 

ship Cesena tion of the canons above mentioned, also gave| w, 

eae its sanction to the first part at least of * Over Amn 
alls Concocation Book.” That part, a8 we have 

seen‘ above, contains thirty-six chapters, and the like num: na 

ber of canons appended to them; and that this portion of the 

performance at least was ratified by the northern synod is 

evident from a manuscript now deposited in the library of 

Queen's College, Oxford, and containing the signatures given 

below’, together with the following memorandum—" The said 

thirty-six chapters", with the constitutions made upon them, firth, 

have been diligently read and deliberately examined, and | pet eet op 

thereupon have likewise passed with one consent in the eon- fee 

vocation-house of the province of York.” 


Mr. Parkinton for Richmond, Se, Mr. Dr.*Colmer, Mx. Willism Morton, and |* ?Colmory. 
| Me, + Ribank, parties for them of the chureh and diocese of Darhain. Mr, | +? Rebank, 
+¢ Whittle, proctor for them of the church and diocese of Chester. Mr. Lowther and |+ ? Whit 
‘Mr, Maplet, proctorsfor them of the church and dioowe of Carlisle; and Me, Arch- |‘ 
| deacon Remington, Mr. §Lindley, Mr, Nobom, and Mr. Nelion, proctors for thom |? Leyndles. 
‘of Southveull Chureh and Nottingham archdeaconry.—Cone, Mag. Brit 1. 428. 

# Speceh in the House of Lords, July 11, 1851. ‘The statement above alluded 
to is omitted in Hansard, vol. exvii.; but the fact that it was made wad the cheers 
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to Q. Elizabeth, in the name of the members, for the restora. | a, 
tion of Archbishop Grindal, then “groaning?” under her | ® 28% § 
majesty’s displeasure, He is moreover reported to have been * |}. ge" 


tigable in the duties of his sacred calling. In fine, had he Sea 
not alionated from his seo York House in the Strand to tho|* oc’ 


Duke of Buckingham in exchange for lands in Yorkshire of | pee"? 
too slendor a valuo, this prolate’s character would have been 
transmitted without a blemish to posterity. 

On the occasion of the opening of this bis first provincial 
synod it does not appear that any business was transacted. 

‘Two * sessions were held" before any thing worthy of note}s wor. 19 
transpired. On the third session‘, however, the king’s letters |f4.2).., 
patent were opened and read, by which the assembly was| Site pr 
again empowered, as they had been last year, to procood |< Pride, 
under royal authority. But what was done in consequence is] idi7. | 
not loft upon record, Two more sessions are reported as | ini 2), 
having been subsequently held, and on the last of those oeea-| 17... 
sions the assembly was prorogued* to November 17, 1607. |Site, p 

Yt, Provinces) , W€ tmust here pass aver an interval of more A.D. 1610. 
Taek, of Ves than two years, during which we have no records 

- of any synodical business, further than the con- 

tinuations of the northern assembly, which may be aeen in the 
tabular list. On‘ tho 10th of February, 1610 x.s., howovor, | (Cone. 
tho two synods met. ini 

1. Canierbury ‘Lhe records of the southorn synod give on this | 
Sree, occasion but a seanty account of the proceedings. 

Dr, Morton Morton®, who was subsequently bishop of Taubtary, 
pesacher. Durham", but at this time dean of Winchester, | fhe, 
preached the opening sermon, This same gentleman was | [yet 
designed for proloeutor', but his modosty induced him to de-|9., 
cline that high honour. a 

The business of this synod may be Moeiom, ps 


Sundry heads briefly 
of bos related. Some) chapters of the boale* formerly |; 
a! brought into the xynod hy Archbishop Bancroft \u'*- 
in February, 1607 ».s., were now again introduced and read. hone 
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may consider that these propositions seem reasonable enough, 20.160 
= 


for the common evils under which the Church at any time: 
labours, and the most suitable remedies to be applied, fall 
especially within the observation of tho labouring clergy. 
And indeed one of the chief advantages to be derived from 
the assembling of provineial synods is that the rosults of the: 
experience of that body of mon, as derived rom many localities, 
may be collected and made available. 
Besides the transmission * of some notes from 
scsi ot the lower house to the upper on the number ws, 
chbichop Dane and value of prebends, the grant” of a subsidy 
= of six shillings, to be paid in two yoars, and the|"""” 
commission given to George Abbot, now bishop of London, 
to preside in the place of Archbishop Bancroft, who died* 
Noy. 2, 1610, there is nothing farther worthy of remark as. 
connected with this Canterbury provineial synod, which was” | 7s 
dissolved Feb. 11, 1611 xs. iv, 
2 York Synod, Concurrently* with the foregoing the York 
Synod met Feb. 10, 1610 w.s, in the cathedral | ir. 
of that province, John, Bishop of Sodor and Man, and 
some others, were constituted as presidenta of the assembly 
in the place of Archbishop Matthews, who deomed himself 
obliged to attond his place in parliament, which met on the* 
previous day. This excuse, however, for the absence of a iv. 
metropolitan from his post of duty to God and the Chureh, as 
being chief ruler in spiritual matters within the province com: 
mitted to his pastoral supervision, seems no way satisfactory. 
The subsidy” is the only subject treated of which remains * Cone, 
on record, and this appears to have been granted with great) j%a4 
good will under the earne form, conditions, and limitations as + 
had been agreed to in the sister synod, After sundry ® con-| 510. 
tinuations the York Synod was dissolved on the same day Megas 
with that of Canterbury, viz. Feb. 11, 1611 ».s.* 
Vit, Awe _ Shortly after* the death* of Archbishop Sotto 
of anh Bancroft « meeting of several bishops was hold |%..9, 
tore eae ot in London to consult about his successor. |161% 
fewiut or ii ‘he bishops recommended to the king Andrews, 
Ppseeeties bishop of Ely, so highly distingnished for his 
* Wako asserts that this synod was dissolved Feb. 19, 1611 w.5., but he gives 
no authority—State, p. 610. 
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croft, if he ruled strictly, yet censured mildly * thought that Ties, { 
Leciah trace would suffice to correct a serious fault, and "> 

knew “that a pastoral staff* was made to reduce a wandering, Bee i. 
sheep, and not to knock it down,” Abbot, however, was. ieee 
more inclined to uso that instrnment as a weapon of offence, | {it 
and so misapprehending ita object misused its powers, In 
fine, this Seotch management was far from being advanta- 
geous to the Church of England, and this blast from the north, 
if it did not raise that storm * which soon after wrocked the ship, 
certainly was not calculated to lull to peace the winds and waves. 


with great courage and constancy. In the year 1626 one Dr. 
Sibthorp had preached an assize sermon at Northampton on a. 

text from S, Paul's epistle to the Romans, chap. xiii. ver, 7. 
While treating his subject, that gentleman unduly exalted» 
the regale, strangely disabled the rights of the subject, ran out, 

vagant divinity, an fact, discovering too 

much of the court divine, proved himself “‘ very defective either 

in honesty or understanding.” The king being pleased with 

the discourse desired that Archbishop Abbot would license it. 

This he absolutely declined to do, ax being himeelf shocked at 
‘80 excoptionable a performance; and remaining firm in 
eee en nn eee Pi 
persecution *, however, involving an unjust 

pape aetatithallg en premiargot alae 4 

of leaving to posterity an undeniable evidence of fearless inte-|** 
grity and constancy which is highly serviceable to his memory. 

1X Proviacal After the lapse of about three yoars from tho | A.D. 1614 
ppiode Apel accession of Archbishop Abbot the two provin- 

= cial’ eynods mot on the same day, April 6, 1614. Core. 
But moagro accounts remain of their transactions ; in fact, [tan 
the York records supply no information. Of the Canterbury 
Synod it is only known that, Marton *, whose modesty induced /\ Cong 

him to decline the office of prolocutor in 1610, now overcame ee 
pel ean soo weiaener toon} 


foe Bit 


phemies, 
cei tinh onthe of Asst i. 











| dissolved nai Bishop of Worcester, as commissioner for 
the archbishop, on the 9th* of February, 1622 x.8. The 
northern! syn 
in the poun d 
until the 27th of February, 1622 x.s., at which time that) May, Brit 
assembly was also dissolved °. 
Lpedeaa With K, James 1.8 last 
sua of Feb. provincial synods met, selling on Foran 
13, 1624 x. 5. 


Shoo pete: prolocutor® was Dr. Donne, for an necount of | 
whose life posterity is indebted to the pen of| t" 

Isaac Walton. A few words will again suffice to describe all 

that took place in this assembly. The college of physicians, 

cither solicitons for the public health or fearful of missing] sega. 

their fees, exhibited* a complaint “against * ministers exercis- Pees 1a, 

ing physic,” upon which Archbishop Abbot desired both houses! {026 5% 

to take notice that the clergy should ba anades Sonera 

for bodily ailments except within their own parishes, and that |i 

even there medicinal remedies were to be dispensed by them 

upon motives of charity only. His grace“ also made complaints |» ©: 

of irregularities among the clergy, and exhorted to amendment. |ir, 

‘The granting of subsidies is the next business left on record. 


rality the southern synod joined, for it voted four subsidies * 
to the king for aid in the present exigence. Another matter’ 


by Mr. Murrell, archdeacon of Lincoln. But as this subject’ 
has been considered above? once for all it may here be passed: 
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‘This synod, with the same liberality as the southern", granted PD, eos, 
four subsidies! to the king, and was continued by prorogations hens 
to Fob. 17, 1625 neta 
XM. Death of = 'T noxt Canterbury Synod * was summonod |) 318 
Kecntow’ of Ke for the L6th of March, 1625 x.s., that of York| Mag: Bat. 
Chari” for the 2ist of April following! ‘The former | Cane. 
assembly was dissolved hy K. James I.°s death on the 27th of fof 
March; the latter of course did not moet at all. Upon the 72% 4. 
death of this monarch™ his only son Charles was proclaimed |\e Mi 
king of England. Our space will not allow of diversions on|1, ~ 
any side among the numerous and large subjects of national 
interest here forcing themselves upon notice, unless they are 
specially connected with the object especially before us. It may 
however be romarked that when the new monarch sent to 
survey the regalia, the left * wing of the dove upon the seeptre 
was found to have been broken off. Upon the king's sending 
for Mr. Acton, a goldsmith, and desiring that the casualty 
should be repaired, and the yery same wing set on again in 
its plac, that artificer replied that it was impossible to do it 
80 fairly but that some mark would remain. His majesty 
replied, “ if you will not do it anothor shall;” upon which tho 
goldsmith earried home the sceptre, and had another dove of| 
gold artificially set. upon it, and with this, when returned, the: 
king was well pleased, as not discovering the change. The 
mutilation of this emblem of peace was no good omen of the’ 
future. It would seem as if that evil genius of discord was 
already on the wing, which soon banished not only peace, but} 
all public virtue and honour from ovr country, and, moreover, 
in due course goaded on some at least of its inhabitants to 
deeds of barbarous wickedness and sanguinary atrocity, for 
which, as aggravated by the guilt of enormous hypocrisy, all 
honest and good men detest their names and execrate their 
memories. 
x11, Previn. _. After the accession of K. Charles I. the York 
ac of Synod met first, assembling on the 18th of May, 

1625°, but no business appears on the records, |* Conn, 
Canteituryy- ‘Tt was followed by the Canterbury Synod, |v. 
ods which was convened on the 20th of June en- 
suing, at S. Paul's cathedral. 

“8M. Acton's son attested the truth of this to Fuller, 
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sessed, yet still enough were then left here to have furnished, AD 18. 
if well improved, evidence of the truth to all posterity. —— 
It appears that among the lower clorgy in 
pethere to- this bie there wag now a majority strongly 
Wane Clvinlan. Go powed to papal abuses, which makes it the 
more remarkable that this useful project had not greater 
success. Indeed there was now a company of forty-five in 
the lower house under‘ the leadership of Dr. Daniel Featley, fom: 
who had bound themselves together to maintain views which | otc. 
doubtless leaned too much towards the Calvinistic side. It 
may be presumed that this gentleman's zeal, in his position 
as champion of a party, led him beyond the due bounds of 
discretion ; for on account of some misbehaviour he was 
roquired by one of his superiors to leave the assembly, and to 
betake himself to his own home at Lambeth. As he made 
his journey thither on horseback from Oxford, attended by 
two poor men, some of his friends accompanied him on his 
way as far as Bullingdon Green, where he bid them farewell 
in such Latin as he could command, This fact may bo learnt 
from a somewhat doleful relation of the cireumstances given by 
Dr, William Leo, who had served with him in three convoca~ 
tions, and seems to have been one of his devoted adherents, 
This synod), having made a grant of three subsidies, was ra 
diwolved * on the 18th day of August, 1625, in the chapel of PES" 3! 
Merton College. ht top 
XIV, Prove. _ Lhe two synods! met simultaneously on the ee Tir ag 
en 7th of February, 1626 ws. Me voit 
‘On the day above mentionod the Canterbury 
Synod assembled ™ at Westminster Abboy. " 
beDamerm — De: Donne, who had previously filled ® the se EE 
Teculor gait. office in 1624 x.s, was again elected prolocutor ra 
of the lower house and confirmed, 
Bishop Gool- (A citcamstance occurred shortly after the” 
aanseermon, assembly of this aynod which gave occasion to 
some warm debates. On the 26th of March ?, the fifth Sun-| Cyn 
ay in Lent, Dr. Godfrey Goodman, Bion oi enone raat 
preached « sermon before the king upon the eucharist, 
* “ Valetea nici nunc temporis: Exo, at olim Bucerus, sam pile fortune, que nom 


ext omnibus una. Onate pro me, pro Rege, Lage, Grege,lteruim ralete in Domino 
Teau.""—Cump. Hist. fi. 7, note. 
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dical business in the assembly. After two continuations") A.D, 165, 
this northern synod was dissolved by Henry Wickam, one of] "= 
the prosidents, with the consent of his colleagues, = eee 
28th ¥ of June, 1626, 

XY. Provincial ‘The two provincial synods assembled in Febra-| '- VaR 
spree Oa *~ ary, 1628.s.8."; but an this occasion the meet- 
ing in the northern preceded that i in the southern province, 

1, Yar Synod, The York Synod met on* the 18th of| 
Archbishop Mat» February, and was continued by Anibal 
ne Matthews's commission to a future day; but! 
before that period arrived he passed out of this world in the 
month of March, 1628, On this account the synod assom- 
bled on the next day? of meeting, under the presideney of the) 
guardians of the spiritualties, when it voted unanimously from| 
the northern province five subsidies of four shillings in the! 
pound, There were subsequently sundry continuations * until|*2unes, 
the 2st of October *, 1628, . 

2 b Ceoterbury The’ Canterbury Synod succeeded the sister]; 
Pee assembly, and met on® the 18th of Mareh® at)" Cena | 
S. Pauls. 

Dr. Wineit Dr. Thomas* Winniff, dean of Gloucester, | 4 ru 
ree. was the preacher, and delivered his Datin ser-|¢% "1, 
mon on this text, “ Take* heed therefore unto yourselves, and os 
to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.” 

Bishope The Bishops of London’ and Bath and|{Cone 
Pontes termite Wells, or in case of their absence the Bishops 
Shop Attet'n- of Winchester, Norwich, Rochester, and Lich- 
dersespensiet eld, were appointed to act as presidents of the 
aynod in the place of Archbishop Abbot, who was in 1627 


ae seoaunc rs Mein ree mentioned*, The] "Score. 
archbishop lay under this disability through nearly the whole 
continuance of this synod, not having been restored to his 
liberty and jurisdiction until! Christmas, 1628, . 
De. Curle pro- Dt. Curle was chosen as? prolocutar of the| (Peter. 
lennien lower house ; bese in A ok pore ob 





burdensome one. 
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vomention itsolf with the functions of” a synod, and shewed | &-™ 


an undieguised wiah to usurp all authority in 


tion prohibiting disputes about religion in the last 7 

ment, the members now took leave to debate on* that 

with remarkable freedom. Indeed the lower house appointed |? 
a committee to inquire into the pardons * granted to Mr. Mon-| 30: 
tague, Dr. Manwaring, Dr. Sibthorp, and Mr. Cosens, whose 
religious sentiments had proved unacceptable to the puritan 
party. That the House of Commons might be excited to 
ramble still more extravagantly beyond the proper bounds of| 
their function, a book entitled “‘ Sion's Plea” was* dedicated |*€ 
to that body by one Leighton, a Scotchman, by profession 
a doctor of physic, in practice « fiery puritan. In his “fran- 
tic performance ” this professor of the healing art advised the 
commons to “kill* all the bishops and to smite them under! ©; 
the fifth rib.” The queen he designated as “an idolntress, a 
‘Canaanite, and a daughter of Heth.” Such coarse raillories 
do. not reflect much eredit on the cause they were meant to 
serve, however acceptable they may have proved to that 
assembly whieh was selected as their patron. 

The affectation by this parliament of interpretation in mat- 
tors spiritual appears moreover particularly remarkable in this 
reapect, that the commons registered a yow, at least so it is 
designated by Rushworth, in which they record a very strin- 
gent confession of faith, protesting their sense of the thirty- 
nine articles of religion, and, to use their own words, " reject- 
ing the sense® of the Jesuits and Arminians and all others 


55, ST, 
i 
Lyte 
big 45) 
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4 Coll. wit. 
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wherein they differ from us.” ‘These parliamentary resolu-| bx Hu 


tions on the deep mysteries of the Christian faith are above! 
moasuro surprising, as such subjects would seem upon con- 
sideration to be more fit for national or provincial synods, 
Yet the lower house was constantly exereising itself in such 
matters, altogethor foreign to its proper business, One would 
incline to think that the questions of tonnage and poundage 
which then somewhat excited the public mind would haye 
supplied lees exceptionable matter for deliberation, For such 
theological inquirice a these into which our civil legislators 
now wandered they were neither qualified by their profession 
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Pape tac William Laud, bishop of London, had been 
Land to it already deniowal iby aig foeypcemnotiec taf ees 
(eine the see of Canterbury. Upon the return of this 
prelate from Scotland, where, as privy councillor for thnt king- 


the king saluted him with this expression *, “ My lord's grace Gall. i 
of Canterbury, you are vory welcome.” Within six weeks the 
new archbishop took up his abode at Lambeth Palace, where 
his accession was celebrated by a magnificent entertainment. 
Somewhat of —Lhus was the see of Canterbury filled with a 
Serie pe me prelate who, had he lived in good times, would 

mel Have sccured tho admiration of his own age 
and of posterity too. But as his lot placed him in the worst, 
however highly subsequent gencrations may estimate his 
worth, the one in which he lived consigned him to martyr- 
dom. He was a man! of noble spirit, quick apprehension, 
lively wit, sociable conversation, and of pleasant humour |p. 
‘on fit occasions, Very zealous for the faith he professed, he|""~ 
not only maintained it in public regards, but was peculiarly 
observant of the private and personal dutics of religion, being’ 
constant in attendance on common prayer in his chapel, and 
spending much time in private devotion within his closet. He 
was a learned divine, and thoroughly master of those subjects 
which lay within his function, He was, moreover, of un- 
blemished integrity, and of a generous and munificent dis- 
position ; for enjoying ample opportunities of self-enrichment, 
he not only declined to make use of them, but devoted his 
substanee to works of generosity and piety, so that such 
small private fortune as he bad was exhausted by his bene- 
factions, of which Oxford and Reading specially partook. In 
fine, he was a person of exemplary piety and devotion towards 
his God, an honest ruler in the Church, a faithful subject of 
his sovereign, and by far too constant and conscientious a 
man to pass easily with that age of political frenzy and fan- 
tastical hypocrisy in which his lot was cast, 
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these = suitable enough to those unhappy times, the D010. 
| preacher delivered a polished and eloquent discourse. At the) ——— = 
| close of it he complained that the reins® of Chureh govern-|» ee 
ment were not hold by all the bishops with an even hand, but | 1, Pm p. 167. 
‘that some of them were too lax in their managements. ‘Thus 
| it happened, as he said, that while some affected popular ap- 
-plause for qualities of meckness and mildness, the imputation 
of rigour, and even of tyranny, attached by comparison to 
| others who were more justly severe. And so he put them in 
mind that all with equal care should press a like conformity, 
Form) tsi When the sermon ended the choir sang the|* 
O Lord, make thy servant Charles,” 
hbishop, with his snffragans and other 
nbers of the synod, repaired to the chapter-house, ‘There’ 
| the usual formalities were gone through, such as the reading|* es: 
_of the royal” writ and the exhibition of the Bishop of London's) 
certificate. After which the archbishop addressed a Latin 
spooch to the lower clergy, in which ho desired them to retire 
to their usual place, to choose their prolocutor, and to present 
him on the 17th of April then next ensuing in K. Honry 
| VII's chapel at Westminster. 
: Ricans, Phe clergy having betaken themselves to the 
| sew proiey chapel of 5. Mury the Virgin at the eastern 
end of the cathedral, chose* as their prolocutor] ** 
Dr, Richard Steward, dean of Chichester; Dr. Gilbert Shel-|" 
don, warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, being at the same: 
time appointed to present. The dean of S. Pauls, Dr. 
‘Thomas Winniff, carried back to the arehbishop and his 
suffragans information of the businoss transacted by the clergy; 
and then, absentees having been pronounced contumacious, 
the first session of this synod broke up. 
froaiiooot ‘The next? meeting took place in K. Henry: 
the plo VIL"'s chapel, Westminster, on Friday the 17th 
of April. After prayers Dr. Robert Newell, subdean of West 
minster, attended by his brother prebendaries* and some 
witnesses, presented the Westminster protestation of privi- 
lege. This formal business concluded, the new prolocutor, 
* Dr. Thomas Wilson, Petor Hoyli, Jonathan Brown, Griflith Willinms, 
‘Williams Heywood, George Aglionby, with Robert Cooks, » notary public, and 
other witnesses. — Syn. Ang, pt th p. 18, 
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tranquillity of the realm. For preparing this form of prayer) Ap. 1640. 
his grace’s chaplains, Drs. William Bray and John Oliver, |" ™!, 
were selected by the lower house. ‘These gentlemen soon ac- 
complished their task, and at a subsequent® session? brought * Sem. 3 
in the form of prayer beginning “ Omnipotens et sempiterne i aed 
Dous,” which was approved of by the upper house, and after 
ones verbal addition an ordor was mado that it should bo daily: phd ova 
read in convocation, immediately before the benediction, alicanm,"* 

A consultation was also held betwoon the primate* and tho oe ane. 
clergy respecting the framing of some canons for the suppres-|‘" 
sion of Jesuits, Roman priests, and others of that persuasion ; 
and copies of those instruments were delivered in schedules 
to the prolocutor for publication in the lower house, aecom- 
panied also with an order that they should not pass out of 
the hands of that gentleman to whom they had boon on- 
trusted. These papers* scem however to have been after-|5 C77, 4°: 
wards withdrawn by the archbishop, who thinking that this 
matter should specially proceed from himself, desired to give 
the subject further thought, and then subsequently returned 
the documents to the clergy, who passed them in the form 
prescribed by his grace. They constituted perhapa the third 
of those canons passed soon after, and which in due course we: 
shall have to consider. While this matter was under consider- 
ation drafts of several other canons were prepared, one for) 
“tthe keeping of the day of his majesty’s inauguration ; one! Pairen4 
against the Socinian heresy; and one for the restraint of Col yi 
sectaries, by which the penalties proposed in the canon against| !®* 

popish recusants were to prevail, to some extent, against Ana- 
baptists, Brownists, Separatists, Familists, and others who re- 
fused to hear divine service, or partake of the holy communion’ 
in their parish churches.” These drafts referred to the seven- 
teen eanons" subsequently enacted. KS 

The times woro now so uneasy, and such deep prejudices | m9. 
existed against the king himself and against the synods of the 
Chureh, on aecount of their loyalty tawards their sovereign, 
that it was necessary to keep their debates secret from the! 
public, and orders were consequently issued to “restrain the| + Sem 6 
publication of any synodical acta, whether relating to subsidies: hee 
or ceelesiastical canons, until thoy had been finally ratified by 
‘tho convocation and approved by his majesty. 















whieh convocation was summoned to deliberate remained in| A-D, i610, 
force until the assombly was dissolved by another like docu- Score 
ment. This last distinction, one which seems above the com-! jqz” 
prehension of many gentlemen in the present day, disabled 
opponents, and gave satisfaction to the majority present, though 
the continuance of the synod was still warmly opposed by some 
of its members. This® party was composed of Drs. Brownrigg, yd 
Hacket, Holesworth, and Mr. Warmistre, one of the proctors| 3.n 1 Tea, 
for the Worcester diocese, with thirty-two others in the lower| toa" 
house. These gentlomen pressed with great importunity for 
the dissolution of the assembly, and thought that it would be an. 
ill omen for convocation to sit when parliament was defunct. 
But as there attended at this time in the lower house about 
one hundred and twenty members, this opposition, supported 
only by less than a third of the whole body, was unavailing. 
However, to silence* all doubt, his majesty 
deeriod inte proposed the meulleres Merinenig cea tes 
ieetielamed lawyers then about him, upon which those| Mi," 
wee; learned persons subscribed an opinion which 
knocked down the dispute. Tt# ran ss follows; “Tho convo-/§ Cone. 
cation called by the king's writ under the great seal doth eon-| iv. Su 
tinue until it be dissolved by writ or commission under the’ 
great seal, notwithstand the parliament be dissolved. 
“Jo. Finch, 0S. * Edward Littleton 
“HT, Manchester “ Ralph Whitficld 
“John Bramston “Jo. Bankes 
“Ro, Heath.” 
‘The first of these subscribers was lord 
ence the second lord privy seal, the fourth chief 
justice of the common pleas, and the sixth 
attorney-general. Supported by such grave authority, the 
continuance of the convocation under the original writ of| 
summons appeared to be justified by the constitution, and a 
fresh royal licence to enact canons was 
ee At this conjuncture Archbishop Laud, who had 
spate i, ru fallon under the displeasure of the mob, became 
sul the convo the special object of their fury, for on" Monday, |} 
leneny May 11, his palace at Tambeth was attacked |: vii 
for two hours bya rabble rout of Anabaptists, Brownists, and 
other sectaries, to the number of more than five hundred ; 
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Before this session broke up, the archbishop * recommended | A.n. 1640. 
to the upper house that a book of articles for visitations |" ', 
should be compiled, and also a form for the consecration of jigr “"* 
churches, chapels, and cemeteries. 

The king do- On’ Friday, May the 15th, Sir Henry Vane, |: Sem 11. 
Tveolla"win secretary of state, came down to the synod with ete 
‘energy. ameseage from the king. The archbishop, with | (73, 4% 
tho consent of his suffragans, determined that the honourable) fens Mag, 
messenger should be admitted into the assembly, and upon 
the appearance of the prolocutor and the lower house Sir 
Henry was graciously received by his grace, and* placod in| Sy, Ans 
a seat on the archbishop’s left hand. The secretary then| "~~ 
delivered his royal master's message, which was to the effect 
that" as the king had granted his commission to the synod to eg 
enact canons, so he desired that they would proceed quickly 110. 
in that business, and that no member would withdraw from 
the synod until that object was completed. After® the Hy “ea 
secretary's address was finished, he retired with the arch-| 
bishop to Whitehall, in order to hold a consultation with his 
majesty on the matters now under hand. 

‘The* next session, held on the following day,| + Sturdy, 

fn ase was taken up with divers business. Heads of| ""”'* 

some of the canons* afterwards enacted were] » Gru. Ang, 
brought up by the prolocutor*, Complaints of the lower t cor.” 
clorgy wore ontortained rolating to the substraction of thoir| N*g, lit 
fees for churehings, marriages, and burials,.and also respect- 
ing the ill conduct of churchwardens. For reetifying such 
abuses the upper house determined that recourse should be 
had to his majesty's attorney-general. The subsidies of four 
shillings in the pound were also finally concluded on, and 
ratified with? provisions for levying them undor ecclesiastical 1Comp, 
consures, And horo we aro to observe that great offence was | |)¢, 
given becauge this benevolence was granted by the clergy to 
thoir sovereign in his need without any confirmation of the civil 
legislature. Tt had indeed been usual, since the thirty-seventh 


respectively deans of Cantorbury, $. Pxni"s, and Sarum ; ‘Thomas Paske, Andrew: 
srchdescons 








chapters of 8, Panl's and Gloucester; John Lambe, Benjamin Laney, Thomas 
‘Turner, Edward Preoklin, and Gilbert Iroraide, diveesan proctors. 











‘This motion proving acceptable to the synod the revision was Ate | 
committed to the four Welsh bishops; but their und ing | ——— 
‘on account of the ensuing troubles met with no success. 
Petitions from certain inhabitants * of S. Clement Danes |iSgn Ane 
and .S. Mary in the Savoy were exhibited ; upon which one 
John Crosse, a butcher, and William Stevenson of the same, 
eraft, with Roger Barton's wife offered themselves as 
witnesses to prove the allegations contained in the schedules, 
which appear to have attributed some improper management 
in their respective offices to Mr. John Allen, a notary public, 
and one Arthur Coloman, an apparitor of the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. The unanimous! consent of the whole aynod was|' syn, Ang. 
further obtained to a proposition, that a petition should be put| 
up to the king for a reprint of the English liturgy in Latin, 
‘This arose from a motion of the archbishop ™, who, it seems, bene g 
desired that in colleges and halls of the universities the Latin 
form of prayers should be used; and for this wish it is plain 
that he had some grounds, as derived from the third head of! 
the preface to the Common Prayer Book, and from the ex- 
ample of Christ Church, Oxford, where prayers had con: 
stantly been offered in Latin, a custom which prevails there to 
this day. Such were sundry heads of business brought before 
the notice of this synod. 

‘The wrenteen ‘The most important work however of this 
eee eR, ‘was the ratification of seventeen canons, 
popularly known a8 “Zhe Canons of 1640." 

Those canons were not" passed without some Beer 
slight clashing in both houses; in tho upper e 
on the part of Godfrey Goodman, bishop of 
Gloucester, who it appears denied the legal constitution of Phy ee 
this synod for the enactment of canons, though he admitted its 
authority for the levy of subsidies. ‘This fine distinction pro- 
bably was suggested to that divine by his disgust at the sally 
in the third canon now before the synod againat popish recu- 
sants, a party for which he had? a peculiar tenderness, not to |¢ Comp: 
say regard, ine 

Soue hea in In the lower house some little heat was ex~ 
the lower hove, cited, specially on the subject of the position of 
the communion table; a matter involved in the seventh of these 
canons. The consideration of this question was then of extreme, 















Some opponition 
to them in the 
Upper bouse. 
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importance from the fact of the communion tables having bees 
moved, in some instances, into the bodies of the churchos; 
but this canon required them to be replaced in their proper 
position and railed in. For the better management of this 
canon a committee of twenty-seven members * of the lowe 
, |house, including the prolocutor, was appointed. It was how 
-"ieo,| ovor? clearly understood that no decision should be considered’ 
as final until it had been thrice voted by the whole asserlily. 
‘This committee met in K. Henry* VIL"s chapel, Westain- 
ster, after the morning sessions of the synod were concluded, 


use of the upper house. It was arranged that the pro- 
locutor should first doliver his opinion, and that each member 

in turn should then speak to the points in question. ‘The Inst 
address was to bo made by the proctor for the chapter of West- 
minster, the learned™ Peter Heylin, who wax prepared to 
answer any arguments which might be brought against the pro- 
posed canon, and might not have been refuted by « previous 
speaker, When the prolocutor had taken the several opinions 

‘Ang. |he declared that the majority by far agreed that the Londst 
table should be placed whore the altar had originally stood, and 
thnt reverences should be made to it on entering and departing 
from church, The mombers of the committee prosont agrecing 
unanimously, at least so far as appeared, to these regulations, 
one of the proctors for the diocese of Bristol produced a eanon 
ready-drawn, suitable, as he thought, for the occasion; but being 
somewhat heady in its style this paper was rejected, and a sul 
committee appointed to prepare a less exceptionable document. 
‘This matter arranged the committee fell to 


imal "namark’ smoothly onough, but that tho archdescon of 
UNabor ai Huntingdon, Dr. Richard Oldaworth", who 
p 3a, |arrived behind time and was discontented because the question 
of the position of the communion tables had been decided in 
his absence, warmly pressed that the debate might be resumed, 
in order to give him the opportunity of delivering his mind 
against the vote which had been passed. The proloeutor, as 
might be expected, refused #0 unreasonable @ request ; upon 
which the archdeacon lost his temper, and was further unwise 
enongh to display bis warm humours by coarse naago of the 
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former gentleman. This practice, however, proved unservice- Fat hics 

able enough to the archdeacon’s character, for he was sub- oe 
juently ordered, on complaint of the prolocutor, by the 

majority of the lower house to quit that assembly, and was’ 

only restored upon apology after his heats had subsided. 

The seventeen ‘These appear to have been the only skirmishes 
quem of 100 during the operations of the synod, which, on 
aynod. the whole, mastered the position in view with: 
vigour and unanimity. Indeed, the constitutions and canons’ 
of 1640, its chief work, considering the storms and tempests' 
surrounding, were passed with admirable quietness and calm 
determination, the work, as has been said, proceeding “like Sap, Ane. 
the first building of the Temple, without the noise of axe and 
hammer.” Those canons are in number seventeen, and bear 
the following titles :— 

1. Concerning* the regal power; 2. for the better keep-|* Cons. 
ing of the day of his majesty's most happy inauguration ; 3. pak 
for tho supprossing the growth of popery; 4. against Sooi-| ("fj "** 
nianism; 6. against seetaries; 6. an oath enjoined for the) a: 87. 
preventing of all innovations in doctrine and government; 

7. a declaration concerning some rites and ceremonies ; 8, of! 
preaching for conformity; 9. one book of articles of inquiry to 
be used at all parochial visitations; 10. concerning the conver- 
sation of the clergy; 11. chancellor's patents; 12. chancellors 
alone not to censure any of the clergy in sundry cases; 13, ox- 
communication and absolution not to bo Pronouneed but by 
4 priest; 14, concerning commutations and the 

of them ; 15. touching concurrent jurisdiction; 16. concern- 
ing licences to marry ; 17. against vexatious citations. 

The™ draft of these canons was reduced to form by the} =: Ang. 
29th of May; and on that day* Archbishop Laud, holding a| sea 25. 
copy in his hands conjointly with the proloeutor Dr. Richard 
Steward, read them aloud to the assembled synod. 

‘To this document * tho? bishopa, with the] yyy. 


Brit, 












their example, and giving their full assent and consent. The 
archbishop, however, thinking that the incompliance of the 

A ei Dac one eee ta Rate of OF ga 
clergy, is now in the paper office MS.—Cocep. Hist. ii. 111. 
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Pees On the 29th™ of that" month a second docu- Fa 3 
licence to enact ment of like character was introduced, varying|——"— 

" from the former jn the entme way as the second |r 
commission lately granted to tho sistor synod differed from |i%>, 
tho first, #.¢, the assembly ® was empowered to proceed with |» Sax 3. 
ecclesiastical legislation, irene ta 


canons received, 


n .. subsidy was prahoerne to the king, 
hich was collected, as had been the case in the southern pro- 
vince, without any parliamentary sanction, and in conformity 
with the® precedent Jaid down in the twenty-ninth year of | \Cene. 
Q Elizabeth. 

Q The most important result however of this as- 
sons of 1610 atl sembly was the establishment of the seventeen 
fety 84772 canons above mentioned, which were now" sanc- | Eller, 
tioned by the northern synod as obligatory throughout that) x), p.170. 
province, having been unanimously accopted and signed by Fhe 
tho mombers, without entering into debates either upon| ~ 
thelr matter or form. 

‘The synod die ~The last session appears to have been held | 

| solved. ‘on the 26th of June, for business connected 
with the fees of the proctors and officers of the synod; Lote 
shortly after the assembly * was dissolved. 

XXII These _ The seventeen canons having thus received | ir. 
mean the foll_ and indisputable authority of the 
royal eter national Church, expressed by the voice of both 

provincial synods, were confirmed ™ by the king’s|j4g°" 
letters patent: under the broad seal, on June 13%, and on the)» Crp Ass 
S0thof thatsnonth were published with the royal? assent affixed, }y Fuller, 
bearing this titlh—“ Constitutions* and canons ecclesiaxtical, |v, pine 
treated upon by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, pre- Sau 
sidents of the coneccations for the respectice provinces of Canter- cae 
bury and York, aud the rest of the biakope and clergy of thoes) Bitty. 
provinces, and agreed wpon with the King's majerty's licence in | Sse. 200 
their several synods begun at London and York x.nc.xu. in the 











phinetiplneeeneepabes Ries See 
yet ever to subject it to the usurpations and superstitions of the’ 

see of Rome. And all these things I do plainly and sincerely: 
acknowledge and swear, according to the plain and common 

sense and understanding of the same words, without any equi- 

yocation, or mental evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever. 

And this I do heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the faith of a 
Christian. So help me God in Jesus Christ,” 

The “et cetera” contained! in this oath was assailed with 
explosive bursts of clamour and outcry. It was said to be| 
tho “greatest! mystery of iniquity” which modern times had |? 
invented, and to involve in it such “ unfathomable depths of| © 
Satan” as that no man could discern the bottom. In fact, it 
was urged that swearing a man to an “et cetera” involved a| 
mysterious Iatitude of restraint, and that, by thus tying up 
the conscience to hidden meanings, the juror was bound by 
dark obligations to the acceptance of undiscovered particulars. 

Thiematterer All this, however, seems to have been but the 
visieetl suggestion of party heats, the obnoxious “ et! 
cetera” having had really no reference to the general tenor o 
the oath... For we are to observe that the following words had. 
been previously used in the third eanon, viz—“archbishopsand 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, all having exempt or peculiar juris 
diction, with their several chancellors, commissaries, and offi- 
cials, all persons entrusted with the cure of souls,"—when, 
therefore, the draft of the sixth canon was made, this unhappy: 
“‘et cetera” was inserted after, the word “ archdeacons” to 
avoid tautology. But this was dono with * tho intention of | 


safety of the Canterbury Synod, the king hastened! the pro- 
ceodings in that assembiy, ad th corctlon of tha be an: ik 
in the midst of so much haste was omitted. However, it ro- |!" 
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assaultsof the adverse faction, yet perhaps this comrade was not 
altogether true at heart ; and so directed a volley against that 
work which he desired himself to see razed. For this proctor 
had on previous occasions made himself mischievously busy in 
the synod, though his enterprises had come to nought. Nor 
was he more successful in his present motion, the clergy being 
by no means willing to abandon their former labours and pro- 
maturely condemn their own operations. However, as his 
long speech which he made on this subject failed to convince 
his hearers, he thought fit to publish it, hoping that it might 
have better success elsewhere. In this performance he ran 
out into some bittcr invective against the seventeen eanons, 
and added some private remonatrances against the proceedings 
in the last convoeation; thus appealing from the voice of the! 
Church to the worst of sanctions—the issues of popularity. 
All this vulgar merit notwithstanding, these straggles did not 
preserve Mr. Warmistre from sinking ; for when his brethren 
of the clergy subsequently fell under sequestration he went to 
the bottom with the rest, 


ent 


Suniry wads ‘The choice" of preachers for a fast day now | Cone, 
erage Wat ensuing, viz. the 17th of November, was mado | 


in the second session of this synod; and a 
question was also raised on the election of proctors in the: 
dioceso of Lincoln, This subject was again introduced in’ 
the seventh" session, when a debate arose on the powers 
vested in the prolocutor, It turned upon the following four 
questions :— 

1, Whether if the prolocutor hears any member of the 
house to speak any thing which he conceives to be dangerous 
he may interrapt him ¢ 

2, Whother if any speak importinently? 

3. If any one fall into vain repetitions of what was spoken 
of and satisfied before? 

4. Whether he may order that one only should speak at 
one time? 

These questions having been referred vo the upper house 

i affirmative, as indeed was most 
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of these gentlemen indulged in the last excesses of coarseness | A.D. 1640, 
and satire, and dealt more generally in raillery and abuse than| <5, 


in learning and logic. Sir Hdward Deering fetched a remark- 
ably wide compass in his course of attack, and finding at last a 
haven for his spleen in a furious assault upon the character of 
Archbishop Laud, he concluded his harangue in these words— 
“that* before the year ran round he hoped his grace would 
have either more grace or no grace at all, for our manifold: 
griefs do fill a mighty and vast cireumference, yet so that from 
every part our lines of sorrow do lead to him and point to him 
as tho contro from which our miseries in this Church, and 
many of them in the commonwealth, do flow.” 

Tore of Com The most popular onslaught, however, in the 
mans atthe M6 House of Commons was directed against the 
poviocalynels sets of the provincial synods held during the 
last. summer, comprising the benevolence to the king, the 
seventeen canons, and the oath before considered “ contained 
in the sixth of those canons. And here Lord Digby, Sir John 


Culpeper, and Mr. Grimstone marched forth in determined |{is" 


array to challenge the foree of those documents, The eub- 
xidies given by the clergy to the king were sufficiently dis- 
liked ; but the oath containing the “4c.” was defined as a 
“bottomless ® perjury,” as “gros and absurd, as reaching 
numberless,” “fathom * deep” in mystery, and as containing 


“neither divinity nor charity.” These extraordinary sallies, {44h 
which appear to be no way justified by the facts of the case, | 14y 


ended in an order for Mr, Selden, Sir Thomas® Widdrington, 


and Mr. Whistler to get the formal documents under which ft 
the summer synods had beon continued beyond the last: 


parliamentary session, and by which the convocation subsidies 
to the king had been confirmed. When the subject" was’ 
resumed Mr. Bagshaw, Mr. Nathaniel Fienes, Sir Edward 
Deering, with some others found occasion to renew their 
severities against the Church ; and that these might be carried 





into practice Mr, Bagshaw endeavoured to prove from his 
knowledge of law that the clergy had subjected themselves to’ 
the pains and ponaltios of premunire. 

‘The affirmation of this gentleman's view, 
song te however, appeared to the commons to be an 
serene @W™% oycossive strain upon the constitution, and so 
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been™ established in this country, and all execution of such. 
tyranny and indefensible usurpation, However, the general 


orders of men, the resolutions of learned judges, and the un- 
broken acquiescence of the legislature in this matter previoualy, 
lead to the necessary conclusion that this House of Commons 
in its resolutions, at least on the occasion under consider- 
ation, ran too fast in advance of the age, and committed itself, 
to decisions which rested on no sure foundations, 

Indeed, whatever resolutions members of the House of| 
Commons came to at this time, it seems that the assembly 
itself was by no means sure that those resolutions were just: 
exponents of the facts of the case and of the law. For in 
proof that these decisions fell short of even satisfying them- 
selves (an uncommon contingency in that ago), a bill" was 
subsequently brought in, June 3, 1641, to annul these 
canons, This bill, however, was abandoned, and a rougher’ 
expedient resorted to, viz. an impeachment of the thirteen 
bishops under whose sanction the obnoxious documents had 
been drawn. 

The canons of Whatever validity? attached to the 141 ca- 
\60stend onthe Hons of 1608-4 attached in like manner and. 
Shove oF 108. degree to the 17 canons of 1640, And at 
this hour they constitutionally stand precisely on the same 
footing, even notwithstanding the greater degree of authority 
with which some of the learned profoxsion have chosen to 
invest the former code in the courts, The argument that 
the canons of 1640 were invalid on account of their haying 
been passed by synods sitting after the dissolution of the 
parliament, is disposed of by the resolution of the learned 
lawyers above mentioned”, and also by reference to the 
original constitution of parliamenta and synods, “which may 
cortainly" act independently on one another.” Another 
argument which has been produced to disable the canons 
of 1640 is altogether untenable. Tt has been said* that 
they were annulled by 13 Chas, II. c, xii. 5 5, but a 
perusal of that section will convince the most projudiced 
person that it does not eontemplate any fresh restraint on 
the canons undor consideration, but only leaves them in the 


Eacee 


documents had been for several reigns an exercise of unjust) ———— 


Hint, 
practice of the country, the universal consent of all ranks and |! 


9 Card. 
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same position as that which they originally held. In fact it 
"| merely abstains from confirming them. ‘The question of the 
authority of the canons of 1603-4 was considered above’, and 
certainly it seems, at least in a constitutional point of view, 
that any authority allowed to those earlier documents cannot | 
reasonably be denied to these later ones. i 

Xxv. Ip. * AS was above remarked, Archbishop Laud | 
segment of Arch was committed to custody‘ on the 18th of | 

a December by the House of Commons. He | 
languished in prison for more than three years, and on the | 
10th® of Jan. 1644 he was brought to the scaffold, and there 
died, as he had lived, a pattern to posterity of manly courage 
and Christian constancy.’ Our present period, however, closes 
with the date of his imprisonment, when the Church, deprived 
of the protection of one of the truest-hearted of her sons, | 
found herself also on the brink of ruin— 


“ Meestaque suspecte mater stapet aggere ripe ¥."” 
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VOOM THR IMPRISONMENT OF ARCHMISHOP WELLIAM LAUD TO TH PENAL PROM 
MULGATION BY €YMODICAL AND CIVEL AUTMORETY OF THE BOOK OF COM- 
Mom PRAYER, DEC. 1M, 1G10—sar 1662. 






SUMMARY. 


- Committee for religion sppointed and failed, If, Accession of Archbishop: 
John Willisms to the see of York ; somewhat: of his character, IT. Violence 
of the parlioment. IV. Enterprise of the parliament for the settlement of reli- 
gion, ¥. The Westminster Assembly —Thetr address to the partisment—The 
parliament grociously reseives the uddress—And makes orders scoordingly— 
‘The jurtiswnent and the Amembly rwear to the “solemn Teague and covenant" 
in S Margaret's church, Weatminster—Tho labours of the Assembly—The | 
Assembly declines —The divines of the Assembly sleadealy furnished with learn 
ing—Tho Assembly sinks, VI. Tender mervies of the parliament and the 
Asombly townrds the Church of England. Vit. Consequent state of religion, 
VII1. Restorstion of K. Charles 11. EX. Recovery of the Church. XX. Faihore 














‘moted—But this work wahuppily came fo nothing for some dark reasons—The: 
benevolence granted and the synod ends—2, York Synod—Tho opeaing service 


St the rood-The coal eee diced to Aciahop Frever--Toaanied | 
to York—The northern prelates’ letter to the spnod- 
‘nota to Mr. Aisloby the York rogistear—Proxies doputod 


Viturgy—The Hix propositions approved, and: 
it wns agreed that thoy should be transmitted to Landon in onlee to theig being | 
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upon the Church, in an endeavour to crush the new canons, 
and now gathering weight and speed in descent, that popular 
assembly soon rolled to the bottom of violence and iniquity. 
The House of Lords, in uniting with the Commons for a) 
season, was but constructing mine to be sprung afterwards 
for its own annihilation. However, in order* that ecclesias- 





tical affuirs® might be taken from the jurisdiction of synods and call ai 


placed, as was supposed, under more unexceptionable manage- 
ment, a committee for religion was* appointed by the lords, 
consisting of ten earls, ten bishops, and ten barons, 80 that 
the lay yotes were double those of the clergy. This committee 
‘was to act as the national synod for all England, an arrange- 
ment which in the opinion of Archbishop Laud (one not eon- 
tradicted by subsequent events) would tend to “the® great 


4 Poller, 
Ch. Mit. 


dishonour of the Church,” and even to a more deplorable and, ix.p.174, 


mysterious catastrophe, 
The committee * above mentioned, in order to put on a 


more solemn face, was provided with some bishops and divines bf 
to assist in its deliberations’, The Jerusalem Chamber was 


the place of meeting, where debates were held for six days, 


However, a3 most of the party were Calvinists, they were ill-| io" 


disposed towards the doctrine and discipline of the Church, 


and so * matters were introduced which could not but. prove) 5% 


subjects of disagreement. ‘Thus their consultations came to 
nothing, and finally, by the middle of May * the bill which was 
brought in against the deans and chapters gave this com- 
mittee! its final death-blow. 
Notwithstanding the troubled character 
arsithoy Sete these timos, the see of York, vacant by the death 
Nite a’ of Archbishop Richard Neile, was conforrod 
Someta a upon! John Williams, bishop of Lincoln. This* 
prelate was born at Aberconway, in Cuernarvon- 
4 Those named were »—The Bishop of Lincoln, in the chair. 
‘The Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. Usher. | Dr. Ralph Brownrigs. 


‘Puller, Ch. Mist. b. ix. pp. 1756. 
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members wore coarsely railed at in ™ their seats, their speaker's D141. 
mace carried off “as a fool's bauble,” themselves turned out of =—— 
the house, and the doors locked against their return, ‘Thus,| Tesi" 
after much high pretension, instead of standing to their posi- 
tion like men, “and flashing tho last grain of powder,” they 
beat a precipitate retreat on the first alarm, cast down their 
arms, and fled like a rabble rout. In fact this assembly 
crawled contemptibly to its end as an insect, and “ expired in 
smoke and smoulder.” 

Into the political events, however, of these 


longth. Suffice it to aay that piety and virtue 
wore struck dead, and when an overbalance of merit was ac- 
corded to treason, rebellion, and murder, Justice at last with- 
drawing the yeil from her eyes, sheathed her sword, and fled 

from these blood-stained shores. 

 Victe jncet plots, ot virgo cede madontes 
‘Ultima coslostumn terms Astrwa reliquit ¥" 
‘There is, however, a subject in a measure conneetod with 
our purpose which requires here some consideration in pass- 
ing. In 1643, when the parliament was exercising itself in 
the disposition of synodical affairs, “ their? wiedome adjudged |) 

it not only convenient but necessary “ that some of the clergy 
and others who called themselves divines should be consulted. 
Fer this purpose the parliament decided that some persons 
whom it thought best qualified for this design should be 
selected, and the Ist of July was the day appainted for the 

inauguration of the enterprise, 
¥. the Wee At a time, when the holy namo of religion 
nimicrAnenbly. wag prostituted to serve the eause of rebellion, 
political infamy was maskod under the veil of affected 
sanctity; at a time when the sanguinary violence of party 
faction assumed the hypocritical garb of zeal for God's service, 
the Westminster Assembly, a body of most grotesque character, 
was convened, ‘To describe it correctly by any name known to: 
history would he too severe a tax upon ingenuity. The power 
which called it together, its absurd constitution, its abortive 
efforts to effect any purpose of solid worth, its contemptible 
end, render its whole history rather a subject for ridicule than 
for any serious consideration. It had neither the spiritual 
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the work to which they were to apply themselves was cut out) A.D. 164, 
upon the same board, As regards the constitution of the) Sh 5 
Assembly ten English peers, twenty members of the House: 
of Commons, one hundred and forty-two 80 called divines were 
nominated, with the addition of four Scotch ministers and 
two lay assessors, giving a total of one hundred and seventy- 
eight persons, But of this heterogeneous group it seems that 
never so much as half the number attended any of the sittings: 
for on the first day of meeting sixty-nine only were present ; 
and during the carlier part of this Assembly's existence the 
average attendance varied from sixty to eighty. The ordi- 
nance defined the members of the Assembly; and here the 
modo by which they were to be chosen gives a sufficiently 
plain evidence that the parliament determined not only to 
frame its constitution, but to keep the selection of its indivi- 
dual members absolutely within parliamentary influence. For 
it was ordered that “the knights ® and burgesses should bring |¢ Clore. 
in the names of such divines for the several counties as they | Reb. i, $30, 
thought fit” for the purpose. Churchmen generally did not 
#0 much” a3 endeavour to nominate any sober and learned 
mon, as abhorring the whole scheme ; and if any well-affected 
member * did! name an orthodox and well-reputed divine ” he 
was not admitted, as it was considered a sufficient argument 
for his exclusion that he had been named by a person in 
whom the parliament had no confidence. 

The consequence, as may well be imagined, was that “a 
very! few reverend and worthy men were inserted.” Among ea 
such, however, may be reckoned Archbishop * Usher, West-| Ret. ii. 530. 
field, bishop of Bristol, Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter, Nichol- |." pv 
son, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, Sanderson, Hammond, |" ‘se. 3, 
and Dr, Featley. But though those persons were nominated |" 
it would have been useless for them under any circumstances 
to have given their attendance, the numerous! Genovan cloaks |) rei, oF 
testifying to the sentiments of the majority; for there were nn 
not above twenty™ persons in the whole Assembly who > Clrm wi 











Church of rae ‘The ma Bios "Westin iy 
was, indeed, present at the opening of the sittings, but the 
king having issued a proclamation against the whole pro- 
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charges of the eomonealth gave all members an immu-| a. 


what was horoin (i.e, the ordi- 

natly declared that the body might 

parliament should soo fit, 

would evidently warrant the 

strains of power upon the part of 

to exercise them. Absolute 

‘the parliament intended to 

carefully secured. It paraded 

in the form of s mau, but it! 

slackoned not for a moment the reins of parcntal authority. 

Tt affected to set in motion a machine for the advancement 
of religion, but it hold all appliar 

the breaks too in its own 


When the so eallod* divinos, in pursuance of the ordinance, 
met in K. Henry VII's chapel, Westminster, on the Ist of 
July, 1643, Dr. Twisse, their chairman, preachod the sermon; 
and both houses of parliament attended. ‘The ordinance for: 
the Assembly was then read, the names of members called 
over, and actuaries appointed in the persons of Henry Row- 
borough and Adoniram Byficld, ‘Thus placed in a position for 
business, 28 was supposed, this meeting appears to have stood 
well in the affections of some, for the city preachers prayed 
fora blessing upon ite debates, and, moreover, books were dodi- 
cated to it under the name of the “ most sacred Assembly.” 

‘Yimir stirs BY Tuly the 19th? this singular company had 
to the yarliaawent, ve 
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ie 
sing, and gettle truth and peace throughout the kingdom, eat 
And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 
‘Som fhe deni opotinad tx tas Reeaguaagt] 
the ai Address os calling for severe punishment are 
very high degroo, and, doubtless, if} 


j . But considering the state of those 
of some other crimes from the Assembly's 

| catalogue offences an odd aspect. Heresy, schism, trea- 
in the moral eystem of these divines 

4 of the category of human sins. However, 
notwithetandi remarkable omissions, the petition was 
Se eee for that body appointed a fast 
on the Friday next ensuing, to eonerdioi wishtse Assembly's 
request, and also promised early attention to the other items. 

Avd makeeor- In accordance! with this promise, and in rh 
Her sccorliogls- answer to the eighth item, an ordinance was) {yo 
made on August 28, “for the utter demolishing and removing 

monuments of superstition or idolatry, as altars and tables’ 





altarwise, and all rails about them, tapers, candlesticks, 
roses, images, pictures, and superstitious inseriptions™ In 

wer to the fifth item the commons made an order Sept. 5, 
| that “scandalous ministers “—meaning the English clergy— 
“should be proceeded against, and such as abetted the forces’ 
raised against the parliament.” In due course most of the other 
requests in the Assembly's petition were suitably answered. 


he One of the main objects of the Westminster 
‘athe Amon Assembly was to prepare the minds of the people 
| Mattes’ Segue for an agsent to the solemn leaguo and cove- 
i sumias. nant ; and the details of that instrument having 
Chere Wee been agreed on between the English and Scotch 

= rebels, the machinery was ready for work in the 
autumn of 1643. And now, as it was hoped that their joint 
performances would pass with an easy motion, the Assembly, 
in company with its parent ® the parliament, met on the 25th | = Com 
of September in tho church of S. Margaret, Westminster, ent 
and in a formal manner gave in their common adhesion to the | "+? 
“solemn league and covenant.” a Reine i the sons, 

















In 1649 the Assembly lost some of the cfreum-| #308 
‘stantial pomp of appearance with which the par- —— 


The. Assembly, nurtured under the fostering caro of parlia- 
ment, was, early doomed, as might be expected, to experience 
the managements proverbial to stepmothers. ‘The parlin- 


they had violated privilege, and ineurred the 

premunire. The parliament further invested itself with the 

office of trier of tho Assembly, nnd* propounded to it some|s Hist of | 
questions touching the presbyterian system, which if answored poet 
in one way would entail the mystic terror: of a priemunire, 

but if replied to in another, would lead to the abandonnient 

of all spiritual jurisdiction into the hands of the civil power. 


preening RR eS Among 
these were Selden, Bulstrode, Whitelocke, and St. John, 
solicitor-general; and as these gentlemen belonged to the 
Erastian party, the epiritual authority claimed by the Assem- 
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cient exposition. In order to carry out those principles the| 4.0.1 
parliament waa ready to give powerful aid so long as its own) Cees 
superior jurisdiction was unchallenged. ‘This parliament had, 
Moreover, ® poculiar way of dealing out distributive justice. 
Tt voted “liberty? to tender consciences by way of indul- Hest 
gence ;” and within two days, upon mature consideration of | ine, 151. 
the extent of this concession, added a proviso, “ that* the in-|+ this. of 
dulgence as to tender consciences shall not extend to the eek: 
Book of Common* Prayer.” Here is in effect contained much ees 
the some principle as that which provails in the present day| 
in reference to some ceelosiastical questions: a very high 
degree of respect boing paid to the conscientious scruples of] 
all men save the clergy whom the matter in hand specially 
concerns. In fine, this parliament forbade the use of the 
Common Prayer Book altogether. Not only was it punish- 
able to make use of it ina church, but if any person should 
read it in any private house or family within this kingdom of] 
England, penalties were imposed amounting to five” pounds|« 
for the first offence, ten pounds for the second, and for tho| t 
third one year's impri it without bail or mainprize. 
Such was tho hatred towards the Church of England of that: 
parliament which, from the ridiculous spectacle it exhibited 
to the world towards its latter end, has obtained a contempt- 
uous appellation, to which it moreover earned a just title, 
from the absurdity of those fundamental principles upon which 
its disgraceful acts were based. 

vit. como England was now deprived by rebellious’ 
pont Mate of we- arms not only of her king and her ancient con- 
‘kia stitution, but of her visible Chareh, ‘That! 
whole fabric was beaten down; the provincial synods were: 
silenced; and religion was left to sock support and direction 
from the essays of political hypocrites, or at best from the’ 
more sincere, but not less ignorant, declamations of unkettered 
fanatics. The rebel army * supplied self-elected professors of | 55!" 
divinity, who made some remarkable discoveries in that branch | 37 
of learning. Canip and synod seem to have become convertible 
terms, though onc would incline to think that lessons in peace 
and brotherly love would be inofiiciently inculeated at the 
point of the sword; and that exhortations to the 
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of injuries and the exereiso of Christian charity would not. 
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lated to Canterbury, Accepted Frewen, formerly bishop fa eis 
of Lichfield and Coventry, who was translated to York,| ———— 
William Pierce, bishop of Bath and Wells, Robert Skinner, 
bishop of Oxford, afterwards removed to Worcester, John 
Warner, bishop of Rochester, William Roberts, bishop of| j 
Bangor, Matthew Wren, bishop of Ely, Brian Duppa, bishop 
of Salisbury, afterwards removed to Winchester, and Henry 
King, bishop of Chichester, On the first Sunday in Advent 
six more bishops were consecrated |, viz, John Cosens, bishop | |e alo 
of Darham, William Lucy, bishop of S, David's, Benjamin tim'Cy, o 
Laney, bishop of Petorborough, Hugh Lloyd, bishop of Llan-| Got 
daff, Richard Sterne, bishop of Carlisle, Brian Walton, bishop | "6 & i. 
of Chester, and John Ganden, bishop of Exeter. The other 
sees! were soon filled with persons qualified to discharge the |) vid. int. 
daties committed to them. 
x. Palo of . 4 Somewhat exceptionable measure for deal-|4.p. 1601. 
sharon ing with ecclesiastical matters was at this time 
set on foot; which, however, having producod 
no stood effect, noed only be mentioned in passing, In a de- 
claration* published by the king, on the 25th of October, 1660, |! Coll vit 
a promise! had beon made that the English Common Prayer Heke 
Book, in the hope of satisfying some presbyterian scruples, |" 
should be reviewed by “leurned divines of both persuasions.” | » on, sii, 
Tnaccordance with this promise a commission ™ was issued for |{17.0")) 
that purpose on March 25, 1661, to the Archbishop of York, |i. 0% 
eleven" bishops, and twenty-nine divines: nine of the latter) V, 
being Churchmen, and the remaining twenty being attached to "ea 
the Nonconformist platform. It docs not fall within our| ME But, 
present seope to pursue the proceedings of these commissioners |*.f, sit 
through the excoptions® taken against the Prayer Book by gil ni 
the one party, or the defences set up for it by the ather. It nal. ek 
in equally boyond our purpose to engage in unravelling those |, 








his misapplications® of the rules of logic. Nor will our space 
allow us to enter into a consideration of his “ reformed* 
liturgy,” which, though drawn up by his single hand, no sense a 
of modesty prevented © him from offering ax fit to supersede * fe 
Mg. 
Bie i. 





the liturgy of the English Church. Suffice it to say that the: 
performances of this Savoy conference (so called because ' the 
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intended for a representation of the Church of England, abel 
which is a body more diffused, and eannot legally stand bound | ©" 
by their acts and counsels. And if this conference be for no 
other purpose but only to prepare matters for a convocation 
(as some say it is not), why may not such a conference and’ 
convocation be held at once? For neither the selecting of 
some learned men out of both orders for the composing and 
reviewing of both liturgies digested in the reign of K. Edward 
VI. proved any hindrance in the calling of those convoeations, 
whieh were held both in the second and third, and in tho fifth 
and sixth of the said king's reign; nor was it found that the 
holding of a convocation together with the first parliament: 
under Q. Elizabeth proved any hindrance to that conference’ 
or disputation which was designed between the bishops and 
some learned men of the opposite parties, All which consi- 
dered, I do most humbly beg your lordship to put his majesty: 
in mind of sending out his mandates to the two archbishops: 
for summoning a convocation (according to the usual form) in 
their several provinces, that this poor Church may be held 
with some degree of veneration both at home and abroad.” 
After this reasonable request Dr. Heylin craves pardon for) 
his presumption, lamenting that no one of higher figuro and 
worth than himself had undertaken to press the subject, and 
at the same time assuring his correspondent that nothing but) 
a zeal for God's glory and an affection to the Church could coe 
have forced the present letter from its author. 
‘This seagonable and well-supported applica-| yi° 449° 

ae Ce tion had the desired effect, The king issued * 
Sa the usual royal writs? to the archbishop inl 


each province, commanding them to summon their provincial | 

















and at York* on May 8, 1661, the same day as that on which 

the new parliament assembled, whose second act, by the] Mt Oh of 

way, restored to the bishops * their ancient right of sitting in ss Ste 

the House of Lords. Pacatog 
1, Canterbuxy On Wodnesday, May 84, the day appointed 

peek for the assembling of the southern 





Keneit's Register, pp. 400—463, dog u document pried foe Nathaniel Bec Gat vin. 
in ono Inege shoot, June 24, 1651. See Konnett's Hogister, p, 434. 
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read; the Bishop of London's certificate of his execution aaa 
the archiepiscopal mandate for the synod was exhibited ;) ———— 
the names of the suffragan bishops were called over; and the 
clergy were ordered by the president, in an excellent Latin 
speech, to retire for the choice of their prolocutor, 
Dettenry Fem — Shortly afterwards ™ Dr. Matthew Nicholas, 
prolocuter, dean of S. Paul's, with Drs. Thomas Turner]. 
and Richard Bailey, respectively deans of Canterbury and 
Sarum, returned and signified to the bishops that the clergy 
had selected Dr. Henry Fern, dean of Bly, as proloeutor, and 
had moreover chosen Dr. John Pearson, archdeacon of Sur- 
rey, as a fit person to present him. Finally, absentecs having 
been pronounced contumuacious, the synod was continued to 
‘Thursday, the 16th of May then ensuing, when the members 
were ordered to meet in the collegiate church at W ostminster. 
Presentation of At" the second session, held, as above or- aa 
tho peolecutor, dered, in K. Henry VII."s chapel, the West-|i: Gi. = 
minstor® protest having been presented and prayers? said, teper 
the new prolocutor, Dr. Henry Fern, was presented; and on) 2.0"... 
this occasion’ threw speeches in elegant, Latin were, made, |i,6 |" 
one by the presenter, Dr. Jolu Pearson, one by the very ae e 
reverend prolocutor himself, and one by Bishop Sheldon, in ies, 
confirming the election. 
Special weviees After this matter was concluded arrange 
ordared, ments were mado in the upper house for the 
preparation ' of special prayers for the birthday of K. Charles |- 
IL. and for his restoration, to be used om tho 29th of May|* 
annually. For this purpose the Bishops of Ely, Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Sarum were to be joined in committee 
with eight members of the lower house, Special prayers also. 
were to be provided for the 30th of January, the anniversary 
of the martyrdom of K. Charles 1. This matter was to be 
placed in the hands of the Bishops of Rochester, Chichester, 
Worcester, and Norwich, with eight associated membors of| 
the lower house also, a8 in the former case. 

In the next session’, held on the 18th of May, the sorvice| + sem... 
for the restoration of the king was so far completed as to be|/?}q\"* 
sent down for approval to the lower house; and the prolocutor 
was farther informed by the president that an inteation was 
entertained of drawing up a form for the baptism of adults, 
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the work, who were to moet in the great hall at the Savoy, on 
the ensuing Saturday, and thenceforward on the Tuesdays 
and Thursdays in every week until their labours should be 
completed, 

Somewhat * connected with this scheme for reforming the | *Scs 1). | 
canons and constitutions was a plan for framing a book of 
articles to serve® a8 a guide for episcopal visitations, and the Bye 
internal regulation of the several dioceses. For this purpose 
six bishops were appointed on June 21, who were also to meot 
at the Savoy on the following Saturday, and thenceforward on 
the Mondays and Saturdays in cach week, until their work 
should be finished. And it is to be remarked that on this 
ocegsion the Archbishop of York, with his suflragans of| 
Durham, Carlisle, and Chester, were present in the Canter- 
bury Synod, and were requested by Bishop Sheldon, the pre- 
sident, with consent of the southern bishops, to Tend assist- 
ance for the work in hand, which they consented to do. Two. 
of the northern prelates were also present in the fourteenth 
session”, held on the 3rd of July following, when the ques- 
tion of the liberty of the preas was discussed, and a committes |” 
of eight bishops® was appointed for the consideration of that) * 
important mattor. n 

Some of the canons® before referred to had hoon propared 
by the 17th of duly, and having received emendations in| (fi. 
the upper house, were recommitted to the Bishop of Salisbury 
for further consideration ; and two! days after, some more of 
those documents being produced by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
were likewise amended and returned to that prelate for 
revision. 

The® same course wus again taken on the 22nd of July, 
when the Bishops of Bath and Wells and of Rochester ii, 
brought in canons which they also received back again for 



















oA. 



















And though the schomo™ was afterwards prosecuted, yet for! »syu- Aus | 
some reasons somewhat mysterious it came to no good end. 1 iz 

It seems that some persons who ought to have been most] sonst | 
forward in so good a work were not hearty enough in it'| r 
















y- Spirit” _ To which those present again replied, It) &.p, 100. 
s — 


evory place, but more especially here in our synod at York‘, 
goodness remember our sovercign K. Charles 
ith those who guide bis counsels, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, whether public or private. Thou who lovest equity, 
suffer us not to pervert justice. Let not ignorance mislead 
a the right way. Let not favour affect us, Neither 
it bribery nor flattery to corrupt But unite us s0 
closely to Thee by the gift of thy grace alone, that we may be’ 
as one, and never stray from truth. Thus gathered together 
Oye ae Ee ee 
80 constantly to justice, that herein our wills may perfectly 
agree with thine, and that we may hereafter behold Thee face 
to face in bliss for ever, and always reign with Thee, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, to whom with the Father, 
ever blessed in the unity of the Holy Spirit, be all honour, 
dominion, and thankagiving for ever.—Amon.” 


a Then! The synod” having been thus opened ™ under: Trevor, 
idol or by the presidency of Dr. Richard Marsh, dean of |§,t0” 


the urehbinbop,. York, Archdeacon John Neil, and Dr. Anthony 


FEleocke, the sub-dean, a8 commissioners for Archbishop | 166 


raven esto afternoon without entering on 
When®* the members again assembled, and Latin prayers 
Tho word “York” wae afterwards altered #9 “now ia London!" wh 


proxict were wnt thither in tho watumn, ax wo shall presently soo. Trovor, 
p> 1M, note, 
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measures could only hopefufly be taken under the sanction of | A.D. 1661. 
the provincial synods of England, the authorized arbiters in| 1 
such a conflict. With this important business then before 
them, being nothing less than a revisal of the national liturgy, 
the two provincial synods of England, the last which our 
present subject will lead us to consider, were summoned to 
meet in November, 1661. 
mies ster at ibaa keaaertost nea pecttieed Heti 
Herentes ll. November 81, 1661. As’ the review of the Sy. Aig. 
English liturgy was a matter now requiring expedition, it oes 
seemed desirable to avoid such delays and inconveniences as| iv, - 
would necessarily have arisen if the business had been sepa- 
rately transacted in the two provinces, The northern pre- 
ates, therefore, together with duly-authorized proxies from 
York, attended in tho southern synod, that thus a complete 
national sanction might be given to the proceedings of the 
Intter assembly. From this circumstance it will be more cons 
venient for the easy prosecution of our subject to consider the 
acts of the York Synod first, 

irene On the day above" specified thet York Reet! 
the registers’ it would appear that the: firehe) snd!ipraytes ns 
above specified at a previous ® meeting were again observed |, 
and offered up. ie apie dilate! is on record ax having te 


tinued" to the 30th of November. 
com> ripe penne 
eas sae Communications were made to the officers of | Com 
the synod. The contents of these documents, |i*, 
therefore, we will hero consider in their chronological order, 
and then pass on to the consequent acts of the assembly itself, 
On the Jiected tothe Areishopot Yor | 


Book of Common ncaa book of the form and 
manner of making and consecrating bishops, priests, and | Tw 
deacons >” with a farther instruction that the synod should 
make such additions or alterations in the said books respec- 
tively as to them hall ‘seem meet: and convenient :” and 
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an intimation was sent to the members of the provincial synod. 
respecting the important business which would be submitted 
to their notice on the next day of meeting, viz. Nov. 30, 
to which time it will be remembered that the assembly" had 
been prorogued * 


we 
Proxicsdepted On? that day * an earnest debate took place on | 399, 


Hate aii the subjects now specially brought forward, and 
southern nod. every care was taken to secure a proper selec- 
tion of fit persons to appear as proxies in the southern synod, 


m 
EC 


— 


After diligont consultation, an‘ instrument of proxy waa drawn |r'Gone, 


up by unanimous consent, deputing the undormentioned 


men for the purpose; viz. Dr.John Barwick, dean of S. Pan's; | Trev 


Dr. John Earles, dean of Westminster; Dr. Henry Fern, 
dean of Ely, prolocutor; Henry Bridgeman, dean of Chester 
Robert Hitch, archdeacon of Leicester; Matthew Smalwood, 
proctor for archdeaconry of Chester and Richmond; Andrew 
Sandiland, proctor for the Kast Riding; Humphrey Floyd, 
proctor for the York chapter. 

‘The letter of proxy was an instrument conceding very large 
powers to the gentlemen above mentioned, During the review 
ofthe Book of Common Prayer, by the Canterbury Synod, they 
were all and each empowered to assent and consent, or to 
dissent and oppose, on behalf of the lower house at York, in 
respect to all propositions which might be made. A general 
authority, moreover, was given to them to transact all such 
matters of business as might be executed by the mombors of 
the lower house of York if personally present. A formal salvo 
was, however, added for the liberties and enstoms of their pro- 
vinee, a8 well as for the dignity and honour of their cathedral 
church. In giving this instrument, the house bound itself to 
the acts of its proxies, under recognizanees reaching to the 
value of all their goods and chattels. ‘Tho chapter seal of the 
cathedral church of York having been appended to the docu- 
mont, which was dated the last day of November, 166), this 
important business so far came to an end. 

Ps S Notwithstanding the lower house at York 
fatadaead ina had given this ample power to proxies, it did 
iain not therefore consider itself precluded from dis- 
vomit me ™ cussing the review of the national liturgy, a 
tually: subjoct eo important. to. tho. wholo» Church. 
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woro #0 far restricted that none should use any outward] A.D, 1061. 
gestures in the performance of divine offices but such as wore | ———— 
authorized by the canon! 

5. Considering the excesses of violence, injustice, and 
spoliation into which men had run out during the rebellion, 
though they were discharged from eivil processes in that 
Vehalf, yet should not every clergyman, more especially befare 
the celebration of the eucharist, remind his hearers to repent! 
of such misbehaviour, and exhort them to consider a civil 
pardon for such sins as far short of satisfaction, and so to seek’ 
a higher pardon from the throne of grace, and further, to 
reconcile themselves to their neighbours, and, if need be, make 
restitution for wrongs done! 

Under this head a query is also started, whether those who 
persist in holding possessions unjustly gotten in the late 
rebellion can be meet communicants! And whether a clergy- 
man ought to receive such as partakers of the eucharist, 
however well satisfied the offenders may be of their own fit- 
nees! And all this is urged, not by way of suggesting any 
diminution of his majesty's “act of oblivion,” but to win 
sinnors to seek pardon from Him who alone is able to for- 

ve. 
= 6. Lastly, since some persons involving themselves in cove- 
nants, inconsistent with their oaths of supremacy and allegi- 
ance, have pleaded in behalf of their condoct that his ma- 
jesty’s authority and the authority of schismatical so called 
ecclesiastical government were co-ordinate, a query is sug- 
gested, whether some addition might not be made to the above- 
named oaths, exeluding such evasions, and asserting his ma- 
jesty a8 supreme, not only in opposition to tho external 
claims of the Pope, but also to these internal claims of a self- 
constituted classis? 

‘The six propo. These six propositions exhibited by Dr, Saum- 
syne sey re Vicdrn lh wa i 


ithe 
wad it we 





with them ; parsers 
an order was mnde* that they should be trans- anh 
mitted to Archbishop Frown and his 

in London, io ordor that Uny might be commander G/200 1s 
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ploted, It appears that the labours of this committee were | A.D. 1631. 
in some measure lightonod by aid lent from time to time in = 
the sessions of the upper house; and that when portions | 39, 

of the book were there agreed to, they were delivered * to the| 5m. 2 
prolocutor, with directions that the lower house should re- fod US. 
vise and amend®, as should to them seem necessary, By) '8)». Ang 
the 29th! of November the Prayer Book was so far finished |¢iyn Ang. 
that tho form of ordination was engaging the attention of the |i'svi Ns 
upper houge; and on the 2nd! of December the revision of | 22 .. 
the preface, written by Sanderson®, was committed to the|': 
Rishops of Ely, Oxford, Sarum, and S. Asaph, a work! E 


Te cia york of Mr. Pell, assisted by Dr. Saneroft,|i80, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, so renowned for the|* Keanott's 
sacrifices he made in defence of honour and conscience.| fra." 
This Mr. Pell was happily chosen for tho revision of the 
ealendar, as he was a most acute mathematician ®, as well ag)» Kennett's 
a person of extensive learning, being acquainted with nine bt 
languages besides his own. His success, however, in acquiring 
knowledge wax more remarkable than in providing for his 
temporal needs, for he was more than once in prison, wanted 

the commonest necessaries, even pens and ink, essential, one 

would think, to his peculiar pursuits, and was at last buried 

by the charity of his friends. His Inbours, an connected with 

the calendar, were finished by the Sth of Docomber , on |*Se« 7. 
which day the results of his application were introduced * into |* x. Ane. 
the synod, and committed for examination to the Bishop of| 

Carlisle. 

Oorasional forme ‘The form’ of prayers to be used at sea, |18im- Ang 
ke) emendations* in the office for burial at sea, Sos. 39, 
and in the commination® and churching* services, wore also jiu *™* 
introduced on Dec, ; and the upper honse on the same day \%m 4 
decided upon™ forms of prayer to be used both bofore and Sm. 4; 
after sermons within the province of Canterbury. 

Coucuion of  Bythe 13th of December matters were brought 
Vor, worke into so forward a state, that the Prayer Book, 
with the amendments proposed, had beca duly transcribed, 
and was committed * for final revision to a committee of both |\."j3 Que. 
houses, consisting of the Bishops of Salisbury, S. Asaph, Car-| #- 














a 
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of some delicacy anil importance, was committed by the upper| 4.10, 
house, on the 19th of December, to Drs. Cosens and Hinch-|———— 

man, respectively Bishops of Durham and Salisbury, who were ee ag 
to be assisted in the work by Dr. Chaworth, vicar-general of 

the Bishop of London, and Dr. Burrell, who held the same 

office in the diocese of Durham. The prelates above men- 

tioned, with their two legal advisers, met in the afternoon of ba HP tad 
the day* on which the matter was entrusted to their hands at |* Dec. 19. 
the office of the principal registrar of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and there, after inspecting some records and ancient 
documents preserved in the archives, they unanimously agreed 
to a form of subscription suitable for the parpose under hand. 
‘This business was transacted in the presence of two public 


this water to the mystical washing away of sin" wore inserted. Changes were 
made in the confirmation service and in that for matrimony. Yn tho ontination 
sorvice a forma of words at the imposition of hands was altered, ‘he first rubric 
in the order for tho burial of the dead was altered and olao the 30th and the 
0th Psalms, now preceling the lesson in the burial service, were inserted. In 
the first reformed Prayer Book the 116th, 139th, and 146th were those appointed; 
in the subsequent elitions these were omitted, and nono others substituted wotil, 
the present occasion. 

Such wors the chief alterations now mada in the Prayer Rock. 

2 ‘The additions were principally thoso following — 

Prayers for the ember weeks; the prayer for the parliaunent, from a form used in 
K. Charles 1.'s time, but now first incorporated with the litany; the prayer for all, 
conditions of men, by Gunning, proctor for the diocese of Peterborough; wnd the 
xeneral thankagiving, most probably by Edward Reynolds *, bishop of Norwich. 
‘There were ailded alo the words “rebellion” mnd “schism” in the liteny; the 
first of the anthoms for Kastor day x distinct collect, epiatle, and gospel for the 
sixth Sunday after Epiphany; « distinct epintle for tho purification (ho epistle for 
the previous Sanday having before been used) ; and alao « collect for Raster even. 
‘The office for the baptiam of those of riper sears ¥as now first compiled. The 
words “if he humbly desire it” were introduced Into the rabric before absolution 
in tho visitation of the sick; and together with this some otber additions wore 
there made. Forms of prayer to be used at sea were also added. 

‘Thows urually termed the state services (which since this date have been 
matilated) mere not now concluded upon in the eynod at the same time with the 
rest of the book, bat were reserved for sulpeyuent cousideration, Fue the form 
for the Sth of November having been revised, was, together with the offices for 
Jerecy 9 Sol Si Sema baeany BGS 3 aCe 
26th: of April in the following year, 1662.—See Shepherd, Wheatly, Entroduc. p. 
26. Kennett's Register, pp. 089, 506, Bulley’s Variations, Pref, pp. 23—28 and 
notes, Berens’ Hist. of Prager Book, p. 106. Lathburs, pp. 0108, 








* Sym. Ang. ll, 93, Kennett's Reg: p. 979% 


4 Sym. Angee | 


— 
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eighty-four members of the lower * house of Canterbury, and the: ei 
six proxies deputed by the lower house of the York Synod. 


* The form of subscription of the lower honse of Cantarburs wns as follows — 

“(Nos etiam universus clorus inforioris domts ejusdom provinci synodio® 
congregat. dicto Libro publicarum precum, secramentorum, et ritunm, unk eam 
forms et modo onlinandi ot consecrandt episcopon, presbytores, et diacones nani. 
mitér consonsimas et sabscripsimus, die et anno proedictis. 

“Hen, Pern., Decan. Biiens, ot Prolocutor, 

Gull Brough, Decan, Glove, 

“Thom *, Warmstry, Decanus Wigorn, SP Warm 

‘Jo, Barwick, 8. Pauti London. Docans re 

“Jo, Earles, Deo. Westiwouasterii. 

4 Ales. Hyde, Dee. Winton. 

4 Herbert. Croft, Dee. Hereford. 

“Jo. Crofts, Dec. Norvicenaiae 

“Michel, Honywood, Decan, Lincoln, 





“Geo, Hall, Archidine, Cantunr. 





Robertus Pary t, Arehidise, Middles. bP Por. 


 Johuanes Sadbury, Procurator Capitali Eecles, Westsoonaster. 





© Guil, Pierce, Archidinc, Taunton, per Procarntorem ruum Rie, Buslry. 
“Joh. Rynos, Arohidisc. Berks. 


“ Robertus Hiteh, Arehidiac. Lelocrtrens. 

“Gail. Jones, Archidise, Carmarthen, 

“ Bavardas Vaughan, Archid, Cardigan, per Precarstorem sunm. Guil. Jooer, 
[i Gulicluous Gery. 
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their long-continued labours, and Christmas now approach pacts 
ing, the Canterbury Synod was continued! to the 8th of Jan. 2. 
1662 x8. ee | 

The ayant Py Te will be unniecenaary to follow the remaining 
semblee agin. acts of this assembly in detail, now that we 
have seen its great work consummated, viz. the English liturgy 
ratified and established by complete synodical authority. 

heads Suffice it therefore to remark that when the $e 

ocryuolled buat members reassembled! on the 8th* of Jan, Sy Ane 
- 1662 w.s,, the revision of the canons was again 
entered upon. This business occupied attention at several!) | Sem. d% 
subsequent eeesions, but, as was before remarked™, no good] ™ Vid «up. 
result ensued. 

A question * was also debated in the upper house of the) 1 Sy. Ang. 
synod whether the bishops ought to sit in the House of Lords Gon, Hie. 
during the trial or condemnation of persons impeached for Cone. 
treason, Upon this subject several gentlemen * of the learned |"! 
profession were consulted, who appeared in the synod, and | "Se 5% 
gave their opinions in writing to the effect that during such 
business the prelates were justified in sitting with the other 
peers of parliament, 

‘The? next romarkable ovont in this synod was tho election | FS); Ang 
and presentation of Dr. John Barwick, dean of S. Paul's, as eee e 


parte dirocas, revinam ot quingentas quadrsginta ot quatuor paginas continontem ;| 1°02 = 
Nos Acceplus providentié divind Eborvm archleplacopus yrovincise in sscrk pros 
icin synodo logtima congrogatl, unanimt assonim et consensa i ane foram 
rodoginus, recepinus ot approbavimas, eidemq, gabseripsnus, visexiza mensix 
Decembris anao Dona, millesimo sexcemtesina sexagesimo primo, 
“Ac, Boom. 

* Jo, Dunolmnensis:” “Mil, Carol. 

‘The form of subscription of the lower house of York mada by their prosiee wus 
5 follows 

“Now etiam universus cleras inferioris domie ejasdem provincim Kbar. ayno. 
slick congrepuli, per nostros respectiv’ procuratores salfcitée e€ egitia’ con 
stitul ct substi, dicto libro publicarum preci, adssiaistrationis macramentoruna, 
ot rituum, und cum form et modo antinandi et conecrandi epivenpon, prewbyteros, 





“ Heor, + Matt, Smallwood *, * Smal 
* Jo, Beenick +, + Humphredus Lloyd. 
“Reb. Hitch,  Aed. Sandeland §."" amet 
See Nicholls’ Prof. to Book of Com. Prayer, pp. 2-—aii- a Bo 
* Sir William Merrick, Drs, Robert King, Edward Lake, — Burrell, and Jobr’ 
Birkenhead. 
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house of the imperial legislature had received thé Prayer AD. 1003: 
Book. He also® added that the lord chancellor in his own | =-°™* 1 
name, as well as in the names of the peers in parliament as j,"{qg, 4" 
sembled, had given thanks to the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces for the care and industry which they had dis: 
played in the revision of the liturgy. Bishop Sheldon? was 
moreover charged with a message from the lord chancollor to. fas to, 
the lower house of the synod, declaring the sense of gratitude 
felt by the House of Lords not only towards the English pre- 
laton, but: towards the lower elengy also, for the zeal displayed 
by them in prosecuting the important work on which they had: 


easton All matt ted with the revision of the 
matters connected wit revision 
Tem" Tturgy being thus brought to » happy concli- 
sion, the Canterbury Synod waa prorogued* on tho 20th of| + Kennoits 
May, 1662, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, under'a com- ». ti.” 
mission from the metropolitan, Archbishop Juxon. tig '* 
X¥. Actortai Complete synodical sanctions were imparted |S 
Se to the English Common Prayer Book by the 
proceedings above recounted ; and that liturgy was thus esta- 
blished here in conformity with the principles of the primitive 
age, and was commended to succeeding generations in this 
country with all the authority which could be exercised by 
the national Church. Independently, therefore, of any secular 
sanctions which have been accorded to it, the Common Prayer | 
Book claims and exerts an authority of holy influence in the 
conscientious forum; for it derives its most sacred obliga- 
tions from the powers of that kingdom which is not of this 
world. But that the work might be fortified by the support 
of the state, and thus become the standard of worship speci- 
fically authorized by the secular magistrate, and receive sanc- 
tions which would prevail in the civil forum, it was thought, 
necessary that an act of the imperial legislature should be! 
obtained. For this purpose a bill for uniformity was intro- 
duced into the House of Lords on the 14th of January, 1662 
x.s., and to this bill the Prayer Book, as* amended by the|*®esnetts 
Jato synod, was subsequently attached. Sundry consultations) (3° 
in the privy council were held upon the subject, where four) yes. 24 
bishops attended to assist in the deliberations : the king more), s5.04, 1, 
over, addressed" the House of Commons in the banqueting- ot ty 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Téy re BapBapov dwtdeavro wal lg rade mpohyayoy abra, Sy ob xox Aelme- 
Bar, ddd roig re lxOpodg avril rodey dpivecBar, kai roig ixrytyvopivo.e 
rupioba abra pi) doow wapadoivar.—Tuvern. Hi i ch. 144, 





“ Notumus leges Anglise mutari.”” Reply of Earls and Barons to K. Henry IIT. 
—Cout. Eecel. Hist. ii. 477. 


‘Tu synodical history of the English Church has now been 
traced, as originally proposed, to the period of the promulga- 
tion of our Book of Common Prayer. The dates on which 
our provincial synods were subsequently convened, and down 


to the time when they ceased to be actively engaged, are given 
in the note below’. It seems, however, unnecessary for our 








1 LIST OF ENGLISH SYNODS, 4.p. 1663—1717. 





Date. 























Date. | Place, Arebbishop. | King. Raut 

1603 ¥.8. |e ee eeeeee ee |Wiltiam Juxon,|Charles IT. | i.|Cant. Provincial Synod, 

Feb. 19 ‘Abp. of Cant. with continuations to 
| July 27, 1663. 

1663 ¥.8. |. eeeeecenee |Accepted Frewen,|Charles II. | | York Provincial Synod. 

Feb. 19) ‘Abp. of York 

1663, May)........0045 |Accepted Frewen Charles II. | lYork Provincial Synod, 

7 with continuations. 

1664 5.5. |......4.0++-|Gilbert Sheldon, |Charles I. | i.|Cant. Provincial Synod, 

Mar. 17 ‘Abp. of Cant. ‘with continuations to 

May 18, 1664. 

1664, Aug,...... 0.000 |Gilbert Sheldon .|Charles 11. | Cant. Provincial Synod, 

3 with continuations to 
| Mar. 4, 1665 .8. 

1605 W.8. |...2..e0e000 Richard Sterne,|Charles IT. , ir York Provincial Synod, 

Feb. 9 Abp. of York yh continetions to 


9. 
(1665, June 22 











our Church identical with those which wo at this day have 
inherited asa sacred heir-loom. Thus we have the satisfac- 


‘LIST OF EXOLISH SYNODS, A.D. 1603—1717—continued. 




















CONCKAISION, [emar. 





tion of knowing that our divine offices have received the 
full sanction of the provineial synods of England; and that in 
this respect our national Church has closoly followed the 
example of the Apostolical and primitive ages of Chris- 
| tianity. 

Readers desirous of investigating the sabsoquent history of 
our convoeations will find themselves amply repaid by noe 
the learned and curious researches of the Rov. Thomas Lath- 

‘bury, who has bestowed much pains in tracing their aynodical 
acta down to the year 1717, at which time party considerations 
induced some of the political chiefs of the day to cheek the 
expression of the Church's voice in her authorized assem- 
blies. 

It must suffice here to give a brief account of the constitu- 
tional powers which are now invoked for summoning our pro- 
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vincial synods, together with the forms used, and a summary of, 
the constituent members. First, the royal writs? for assembling 
the convocations are issued by the crown concurrently with the 
writs for assembling the Parliament. Those instruments direct 
each of the archbishops to call together the synod of his pro- 
vince. For an account of their origin the reader is referred to a 
former part* of this work. It is only necessary here to say that 
they issue as a matter of course, and that the unbroken usage 
in this respect now partakes of the obligation of common law. 
As connected with this subject a most extraordinary error 
prevails among many persons, extending, as it seems, even to 
some members of our provincial synods, who appear to sup- 
pose that the convocations require a royal licence in order to 
empower those bodies to deliberate on matters affecting the 
Church. This, however, is altogether a misapprehension. 
The royal writs above mentioned, which are always directed 
as a matter of course to each metropolitan, and which remain 
in force until the convocations are either prorogued or dis- 
solved by instruments issuing from the same quarter, are the 
licences for deliberation, or rather they contain the royal 
commands to meet for deliberation. The misapprehension 
above referred to has arisen from a strange confusion between 
documents altogether different, and from supposing that a 
royal licence over and above the writ of summons is needed 
before entering upon debates or the discussion of synodical 
business, Now a royal licence is required only for “enacting, 
promulging, and executing” canons, a contingency of very 
rare occurrence. Even were the government of the Church 
in this land at this time carried on upon true constitutional 
principles, a royal licence is an instrument which would be 
very rarely needed; perhaps if such a document issued once 
in ‘each sovereign’s reign, it would be quite sufficient for all 
necessary purposes, and for a wholesome management of eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

Upon the receipt of the royal writ for the calling together 
his provincial synod each archbishop issues his mandate. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury directs his* to the Bishop of Lon- 


2 For a copy of a royal writ sce Pearce, Law of Convocation, p. 55. 
3 For a copy of the Archbishop of Canterbury's mandate sec Pearce, Law 
of Convocation, pp. 59—62. 
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note’ of the present members of the synod of the southern 
province, and from a perusal it will appear that the assembly 
is thus constituted at this day :— 


Archbishop of Canterbury. . . «1 
Bishops . . te ee 0 
Dens... wee 
Archdeacoms. . . . . . . 8F 
Proctors of the Chapters =. 2. 2. 24 
Proctors of the Clergy . . . .. 42 


Total Provincial Synod of Canterbury 168 


* PRELATES AND CLERGY OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY WHO OvOHT 
TO APPEAR IN THE SOUTHERN ENGLISH SYNOD, A.D. 1855. 


‘UPPER HOUSE. Bangor, 
‘The Archbishop of Canterbury. Meverth } a 
ells, 
Bishops. Bath, } Bath and Wells, 
‘London. Lincoln. Teunton. 
‘Winchester. ‘Lisndaff. ‘Canterbury, 


Bangor. Norwich, ‘Maidstone. J Canterbury. 


























It will be remembered that proviously to the dissolution of 
the abbeys the Canterbury * Synod consisted of 440 members. 
Subsequently to that spoliation we found 4 it reduced to 168, 
‘The number at the present day is exactly the same as that 
last mentioned, for though the synod has lost since that time 
five mombers, by the annihilation of the bishopric of Bristol, 
the deanery of Wolverhampton, the separate archdeaconry of 
Anglesey, the capitular proctorship of Wolverhampton, and twe 
clergy proctorships under the Gloucester and Bristol arrange 
ments, still that diminution has been made up by the addi- 
tion of four archdeaconries, viz. Maidstone, 

Monmouth, Nottingham, and one extra capitular proctorship 
somewhat unaccountably attached to Rochester. 

Upon the receipt of the royal writ by the Archbishop of York, 
the proceedings in the northern province, though very similar, 
are not identical with those in Canterbury; the 
sending directly to each of the northern bishops a mandate’ 
summoning the provincial synod, And it ahould be observed 


LOWER HOCKE OF CANTERNIRY, A.D, 1050—comfbemnd, 
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that in all cases throughout both provinces, where a mandate is 
received, a return * setting forth the manner in which that man- 
date has been complied with is subsequently made. Each 


archdeacon and each chapter make a return to their diocesan, |° 


and the bishops severally make their returns to the archbishops. 
The prelates and clergy of the northern province, who 
ought to appear at this time in the York Synod, are given in 
a note’, and upon perusal it will appear that, irrespectively of| 
the new archdeaconry of Lancaster, the assembly consists of| 
the following members, viz. :— 
Archbishop of York .  . 
Bishops . . wee ‘ 
Dens. . we Snare we 
Archdeacoms. 8. «wk 
Capitular Proctors =. ww 
Clergy Proctors 


wm oe 
BuwVraan 


Total Provincial Synod of York 61 


Previously to the dissolution of the religious houses, the 
northern synod, as we have seen above‘, consisted of 





2 PRELATES AND CLERGY OF THE PROVINCE OF YORK WHO OUGHT TO 
APPEAR IN THE NORTHERN ENGLISH SYNOD, A.D. 1855. 





UPPER HOUSE. Craven. Chester (1). 
‘The Archbishop of York, Durham. Cleveland (2). 
Bishops. Bast Riding. Craven (2). 
Carlisle. Landisfarne. Durham (2). 
Chester. ‘Liverpool. Bast Riding (2). 
Durham. Manchester. Lindisfarne (2). 
Manchester. ‘Northumberland. Liverpool (1). 
Ripon. + Richmond. ‘Manchester (2). 
Sodor and Man. ‘Sodor and Man. ‘Northumberland (2). 
York. Part of Richmond in 
Lowen 
Dane an Copituler Proctors. Chester (1). 
Carlisle. Catlisle. Richmond (2). 
Chester. Chester. Sodor and Man (1). 
Durham, Durham. York (2). 
Manchester. Manchester. Proctors for clergy of 
Ripon. Ripon. jurisdiction of dean and 
York. York (2). chapter of York (2). 
Archdeacons. Clergy Proctore of the Keeper of the jurisdiction 
Carlisle. following Archdea- of Howden (1). 
Chester. conries. Keeper of the jurisdiction 


Cleveland. Carlisle (2). of Allerton (1). 
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clergy, and as having, morcover, laboured with excessive 
zeal to secure for himself the sunny smiles of court favour. 
When writing of the voyage of William of Orange between 
the Hague and England, Burnet on more than one occasion 
takes opportunity to speak of tho winds which prevailed dur-| 
ing the passage; and he would fain thence suggest some 
ominous interference on the part of heayen to forward the 
enterprise in which he was one of the parties engaged. How- 
ever this may be, the “strong east wind” of which this 
author speaks, and which at last veering to the south “carried 
us into Torbay,” certainly wafted hither some principles which 
ill-nccorded with those of the national Church. 

Subsequently, upon the removal of Archbiehop Saneroft and 
seven of his suffragans, who refused the oath of allogiance to 
the newly-arrived sovereign, William of Orange, was enabled 
to puck the bench of bishops with occupants inclining, unless 
history is exceedingly unjust to their memories, far too mach to 
the characters of court divines; and thus no little danger 
threatened the faith and doctrine of the English Church from 
such promotions. One of the first points of attack was the 
English Prayer Book. His newly-arrived majesty conceived a 
plan for a comprehensive liturgy, and a commission was issued 
for the promotion of the enterprise. Tho proposals of the com- 
missioners were probably transeripts of the royal wishes, Among 
other innovations chanting was to be discontinued —the sign of | 
the cross in baptism was on some occasions to be omitted— 
the sacramental elements were to be administered in pews to 
thase who might object to kneeling—the absolution was to be 
read by deacons—the word “ priest” replaced by “minister "— 
the words “ remission of sins” were to be erased as “not very 
intelligible”"—tho prayer “ O God whose nature and property, 
&e.” was to be left out, as “full of strange and impertinent 
expreasions,"—and the primitive institution of sponsors in 
baptism was to be annihilated. These are samples af some of 
tho alterations to which onr liturgy was to be subjected. 
And however favourable to the voyage of the Dutch eraft the 
“strong east wind” may have proved in its literal sense, yet 
in a metaphorical one this blast from the dull cold flats of 
Holland nearly wrecked the ship of the English Church. The 
waves now beat about her, she was very hardly saved by the 
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| endeayour to shift it elsewhere. That the clergy always haye| 
}) been justly treated by the civil power is by no means here 

asserted ; but that the Church in the matter of her synodical 
deliberations has as yet any just grounds of present complaint 
is absolutely denied. 

Happily, however, the Church of England has thrown 
those lethargic slumbers whieh, during the last century, 
oppressed her. Ske has awakened to a sense of her position, 
her obligations and her duties; and it is daily becoming 
plainer, as her energies are aroused, that her proper corporate 
action is absolutely essential for discharging those high fune- 
tions which properly belong to her. The eloquent Bishop 
Andrews on one occasion exhorted his hoarcrs that the 
assembled convocation which he was addressing should not’ 
prove itself the ghost of a synod, but that the membore 
should rise to a sense of their duties, and faithfully fulfil the 
weighty obligations entailed upon thom. In like manner that 
each of our provincial synods should recover the stature and 
form of an active responsible body seems now to be the wish 
of the best instructed persons in those assemblies, 


“ Rarsus ot inniplant in corpora vella reverti®.”” + Vig, a 
vi 7h. 


And that wish may fairly be taken as the exponent of the 
views of those membera of the national Church who are most 
heartily disposed to promote her true interests, and beat quali- 
fied to judge of her most pressing needs. 

‘That such a wish should be entertainod can be no matter 
for wonder when we consider the various necessities which 
now press the Church on every side; her wants and require- 
ments, which cannot be supplied except by the intervention 
of synodical powers, Not to dwell here on the imperative: 
call for a roview of the canon law and a just and reasonable: 
settlement of that long-neglected and much-needed branch of] 
jurisdiction, no man who considers the matter can be blind to 
the desirabloness of a uniform hymnal, an order for the con- 
secration of churches and churehyards, an office for the recon- 
ciliation of penitents, a form for admitting Romanists and 
other schismatics into the English Church, and another form 
for the restoration of renegades. These, among many other 
objects, importunately call for the interposition of the autho- 
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ritative action of the national Charch. By no other conceiv- 
able means can these wants be supplied, cither in a constite- 
tional way, or in such a manner ag to satisfy the consciences 
and command the obedience of her most zealous and most 
dovoted children, 

‘But not only is the synodial action f the Oburch require 
for the supply of thoso noeds; it is needed also for the repair 
of those decays which the havoc of time is ever working pea 
the xpiritual fabric, “I would only ask," wrote Lord Bacos, 
“why the civil state should be purged and restored hy gool 
and wholesome laws made every thind or fourth year in prrliae 
ment assembled, devising remedies ax fast ns time breedeth 
mischiefs, and contrariwise the ecclesiastical state should eoo- 
tinue and roceive no alteration now for this five and forty yeart 
and more. If any man shall object that if the like intermis- 


for three hundred years’ space at the least, B 

it be said! to me that there is a difference between 

"| causes and ecclesiastical, they may as well tell me that 
“| churches and chapels need no reparations, though houses and 
castles do, whereas commonly, to speak truth, dilapidations of 
the inward and spiritual edifications of the Ohurch of God are 
in all times aa great as the outward and material. ‘Sure Dam 
that the very word and stylo of reformation nsod ; 
Saviour, ‘from the beginning it was not so,’ was. 
Church matters, and those of tho highest nature eo 
the Iaw moral.” 


‘And ail firther, not only on the foregsing setonnta: 


Every onergy of which she is possessed ix 
time to. grapple with the ignorance, impiety, 
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truth. The Church's first mission is to combat the heathonism| 
which prevails even in our own land—to instruct the igno- 
rmnt—to warn the thoughtless—to recall the 

reclaim the abandoned,—and not only #0, but to 
the afflicted, to bind up the broken-hearted, and to feed 
faithful with spiritual food. And how shall all this be done? 
‘This we may assure ourselves is a more important inquiry) 
both for prelates and clergy than any questions of glebes and| 


and securing the goods of this world, For unless 
proper work is done heartily, punctually, fearlessly, as by! 
those who look for their Master's return, it is likely enough 
to be taken from their hands ere they are aware. T! 
are present warnings of such an event. The popular current 
of legislation now drifts onward with unwanted rapidity| 
towards such a consummation. The undisguised desire on! 
the part of many to separate religious from secular education| 
altogether; tho moro attractivo but still dangerous proposall 
of establishing a national aystem which will recognize no fixed) 
standard of faith, but will teach, at the public expense, 
trines varying according to the various forms of misbelief which 
may happen to prevail in different localities ;—these are si 
of the times which it is impossible to overlook. They 
cover an evident tendency, not to say desire, to transfer th 
education of the people from the supervision of the national 
Church, and to treat her as one out of many sects enjoyi 
equally with herself the protection, assistance, and regard 
the civil state. How unlike are these prineiples to those 
whieh have hitherto guided the councils of this nation in 
past ages! How little hope do they hold out for the future) 
of securing the blessings which attach to a united people! 
Doubtless, if the national Church does nat show herself equal| 
to the present emergency, strangers will supplant her in her| 
holy office, and it will be well if those who might have been 
her obedient children shall not become her bitterest foes. 

This national Church has too long depended om the zeal 
and exertions of her individual mombers. By them, both 
among clorgy and Inity, saerifices incalculable have been’ 
made to enable hor to maintain her ground as the authorized 
teacher of the people. But though much has been thus) 








| 














done, there has lacked the full success which attaches to 
united and combined action. The great work of the Churek 
never can and never will be successfully or hopefully carried 
out by the disjointed and disorganized exertions of individuals, 
let them be as strenuous as they may, If she would succeed 
in her mission she must act in her corporate capacity. She 
nist go forth on her heavenly errand with one mind, with one | 
voice; and her individual teachers can only know that mind 
land hear that voice through her synods—institutions sot | 
only sanctioned by the laws of our country, but bythe Apes | 
tolical and primitive constitution of the early Chureh of 
Christ. | 
Tn order that the Church may fulfil the great task whieh 
is before ber, it is surely no unreasonable desire that she shoudl | 
enjoy the full benefit of those substantial supports from the 
civil state with which the picty and wisdom of our forefathers 
have surrounded her; and therefore her faithful sons, um 
willing that her synods—an integral part of the constitution 
of England—should be discontinued, are fain to use the words 
of the English barons before quoted, “ Nolumus lejges Anghat | 
mutari.” But not only are the synods of this national Church 
an integral part of the British constitution ; they are, accor! | 
ing to divine institution, the means of determining the Chris 
tian law, and promulgating authoritatively the Christian faith. 
In the foregoing pages some labour has been bestowed on an 
inquiry into their history, as it represents the external com- 
stitution of our Church, That, however, let us remember, is 
but the outward visible manifestation of the divine | 
ontrusted to her, which reside within. That is merely valuable 
from being, as it were, the casket which contains the troa- 
suro—from boing the visible depository of the national faith. 
‘To such keeping that faith has been ontrasted according 
to the Lord's institution, and in conformity with his laws; — 
and to his institution, to his laws, our hearty allegianee, our 
willing obedience are surely due. “Let the Athenian*)* 
says! Clement of Alexandria, “obey the laws of Solon— 
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the Argive those of Phoroneus—the Spartan those of Ly- 
curgus; but if thou enrollest thyself as God's subject heaven 
is thy country, and God thy lawgiver.” The laws which 
He lays down and commends to our obedience are pro- 
mulgated by the voice of his Church here. The country 
to which He calls us hereafter is typified by the visible pre- 
sence of his Church on earth. We are indeed citizens of no 
mean city—the heavenly Jerusalem, whose glories are now un- 
revealed to mortal eye; yet some reflections of those glories 
may be here discerned, as cast on its representative below, 
our earthly Zion. May the affections of her true-hearted 
children be more closely attached to her by links of no earthly 
mould, so that the devotion of each one of them to that spiri- 
tual home—the national Church of England—in which the 
providence of God has cast their lot on earth, may be truly 
expressed in the Psalmist’s language *:— 


SI OBLITVS FVERO TVI JERVSALEM OBLIVIONI 
DETVR DEXTERA MEA: ADHEREAT 11N- 
GVA MEA FAVCIBUS MEIS SI NON 
MEMINERO TVI, §1 NON PROPO- 
SVERO JERVSALEM IN PRIN- 

CIPO LATITIZ MES, 
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Victory, or Vietoria, provincial Synod of, 106; ; Wittena-gemote 


origin of the designation, 107. 


w. 





Wanwam, William, archbishop of Canterbu 
accession to that see, 324; prcsents the Arti 
eles of Submision’ to Henry VIIL, 36 
dies, and is succeeded by Cranmer, 348. 

‘Wert Saxons, their conversion to the Christian 
faith, 141. 

‘Westminster, place of meeting of convocation, 
removed thither from 8. Pauls, 297, 

Amembly, 68 e 9- 











‘Weston, Hugh, prelocutor of the lower house of 
‘convoration in (1553), 497 ; hi h, 498; 
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Vial Synod ot Canterbury Cari). S08; 6 
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subsidies, 605; "attends the death-bod of 
iaabeth, 614; crowns James I., 
death, 615, 
Walterforce, e Rev. R. I. eroneongsitement 
in Featise on the acy,” 421, note. 
iama, John, archbishop of York, succeeds 
Richard Neile, 685; his ebaracter and learn- 
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Young, Dr., preaches before the provincial 
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ia 570; in succeeded by Edmund Grindal, 
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served ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 
of the University. 

By W. D. Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain 
of Magdalen and New Colleges. 
8vo. 125, 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. as. 6d. 


Tue Mysteries oF Mount CALvary. 

By Antonio de Guevara. 

Being the First Volume of the “Ascetic Library,” a Series of 
‘Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from 
Catholic Sources. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





London, Oytord, anv Cambritge 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE LAYING OF THE FIRST 
Stone of Keble College, Oxford, on St. Mark's Day, April 25th, 
1868. 

Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM ARISTOTLE’S ORGANON. 
Edited by John BR. Magrath, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


Curious MyTus oF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A, Author of “ Post-Medizval 
Preachers,” &c. With Illustrations. 
First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 95. 6d. 


HovuseHoLp THEOLOGY: A HANDBOOK OF 
Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&e. &e. 

By J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ConsoLinc THouGHTS IN SICKNESS. 
Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. 
Large type. Small 8vo. 28. 6d. 





London, @rtory, anv Cambridge 
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ScriPTuRE ACROSTICS. 
By the Author of “The Last Sleep of the Christian Child.” 


With Key. Square 16mo. 2s. 


THE SACRAMENTS AND SACRAMENTAL ORDI- 
nances of the Church ; being a Plain Exposition of their His 
tory, Meaning, and Effetts. 

By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 48. 6d. 


QuEEN BERTHA AND HER TIMES. 
By EB. H. Hudson, 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


CATECHESIS; OR, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION PRE- 
paratory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 


THE Lire AND TIMES OF S. GREGORY THE 
Illuminator, Patron Saint and Founder of the Armenian Church 
By 8, . Malan, M.A, Vicar of Broadwindsor. 


Bvo. 105. 6d, 





Zonvon, Oyford, and Cambrivge 
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Tue ANNUAL REGISTER: A REVIEW OF PUBLIC 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867 ; being the 
Fifth Volume of an Improved Series. 

8vo. 18s. 
4° The Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866 may be had, 
price 18s, cach, 


THomas A KeEmpis, OF THE IMITATION OF 
Christ: a carefully revised Translation, elegantly printed with 
red borders. 

16mo. 25. 6d. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s., or in Wrapper, 6d. 


Tue RuLe anp Exercises oF Hoty Livine. 
By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore. 
A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo. 
38. 6d. 


A SHorT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper; to which is an- 
nexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps 
and Directions. 

By Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

New and complete Edition, elegantly printed with rubrics and 

borders in red. 16mo. (Nearly ready.) 


Arps TO PRAYER: A Course oF LECTURES 
delivered at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday 
Mornings in Lent, 1868. 

By Daniel Moore, M.A., Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, 
&e. 
Crown 8v0. 45. 6d. 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
and for Pass-men at the Universities, Abridged from the larger 
work of the Dean of Canterbury. 


In one Volume, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6@. (Wearly ready.) 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION; BEING A 
Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulbura, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
An edition for presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. ros, 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 35, 6d. 


Six SHort SERMons oN Sin. Lent Lectures 
at S, Alban the Martyr, Holbom. 
By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Small 8vo. 15. 


Darty Devotions; or, SHORT MORNING AND 
Evening Services for the use of a Churchman’s Household. 
By the Ven. Charles C. Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford. 


18mo. 15. 


A FourTH SERIES OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in a Village Church. 
By the Rev. Charles A. Heurtley, D.D., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 64. 





Ronton, Gylorv, anv Cambrivge 
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PopuLaR OBJECTIONS TO THE Book oF 
Common Prayer considered, in Four Sermons on the Sunday 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed, with a Preface on the existing Lectionary. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Small 8vo. as. 6d. 


SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 
Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d., or in Paper Wrapper, 15. 


DEvoTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
according to S. Matthew. 
Translated from Pasquier Quesnel. 
Crown 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 


FLoscuL! CHELTONIENSES : A SELECTION FROM 
the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846—1866. 
Edited by 6.8. Jerram, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Theodore W. James, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 95. 


Tue Docmatic FaitH: AN INQUIRY INTO 
the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 

By Edward Garbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Surbiton. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Londen, Orford, anv Cambrivge 
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Lonpon ORDINATION, ADVENT, 1867; BEING 
Seven Addresses to the Candidates for Holy Orders, in 
December, 1867. 

By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London, and his 
Chaplains 
Together with the Examination Papers. 
Bvo. 45. 


Famity PRAYERS: COMPILED FROM VARIOUS 
Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Editions, Crown 8vo, large type, 35. 6d. 16mo, 15. 


EASTERN ORTHODOXY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century; being a Correspondence between the Greek Patriarchs 
and the Nonjurors. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8v0. (Nearly ready.) 


CaTECHETICAL NoTEs AND CLASS QUESTIONS, 
Literal and Mystical; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy 
Scripture. 

By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 


Tur TREASURY OF DEvoTION: A MANUAL OF 
Prayers for daily use. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, Rector of Clewer. 
16mo. (Jn preparation.) 





London, Oyford, anv Cambrivge 
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LipeR Precum Pusiicarum EccLesi@ AN- 
glicanze. 

A Guliclmo Bright, A.M,, et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


TuHE VoICcE OF THE Goop SHEPHERD To His 
Lost Sheep ; being an Exposition of the former part of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

By Robert G. Swayne, M.A, Rector of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury. 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CounsELs upon Ho ineEss oF LIFE. 
Translated from the Spanish of “The Sinners Guide” by 
Luis de Granada; forming a volume of the “Ascetic Library.” 
Crown 8v0. (Jn preparation.) 


A Gtossary OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS; 
containing Explanations of Terms used in Architecture, Eccle- 
siology, Hymnology, Law, Ritualism, Theology, Heresies, and 
Miscellaneous Subjects. A 

By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
8vo. (Jn preparation.) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 
and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a 
Gentleman in Paris, 1790. 
By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. 
New Edition, With a Short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


London, @rfors, anv Cambrisge 
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APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHURCH 
of England. 

By the Rev, Arthur W, Haddan, B.D, Rector of Barton-ov- 

the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


8v0. (Jn preparation.) 


Tue Hoty Brste. 
With Notes and Introductions. d 
By Ohr. Wordsworth, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Bad 
I. Genesis and Exodus. Seond Edit. 1 1 0 
Vol. L asf IL. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
‘Second Edition... 0 18 © 
Vol IL ars, § Tl Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Scond Edit, 0 13 0 
" U IV. The Books ofSamuel. Second Edit, 0 10 0 
V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Vol. IIT. | Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Second 
Edition... ‘ 110 
VI. The Book of Job. Second Edition 0 9 0 
bs ay VIL. The Book of Psalms. Second Edit. 0 15 © 
of “™+ 345 VIII. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon . . . + 012 © 
Vol. V. IXIsigh 2. ora 6 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
of Oxford, chiefly during the years 18631865, 

By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A, Student of Christ Church, 

Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 8s. 
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THE New TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS; 
containing the Authorized Version, with a Revised English 
Text; Marginal References; and a Critical and Explanatory 
Commentary, By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Now complete in 2 Vols. or 4 Parts, price 54s. 6d. 


Separately, 


Vol. 1, Part I—The three first Gospels, with a Map. Second 
Edition, 135. 


Vol. 1, Part II.—St. John and the Acts. 10s. 6¢. 
Vol, a, Part I—The Epistles of St. Paul, with a Map. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II.—Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. 16. 


STONES OF THE TEMPLE: A FAMILIAR ExPLa- 
nation of the Fabric and Fumiture of the Church; with Illus- 
trations, engraved by 0. Jewitt. 

By the Rev. Walter Field, M.A., Vicar of Godmersham. 


Post 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 


A Summary oF THEOLOGY AND ECccLeEsIas- 
tical History : a Series of Original Works on all the priticipal 
subjects of Theology and Ecclesiastical History. By Various 
Writers. 

In 8 Vols. 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 





London, Srford, any Cambrivge 











